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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 


On Comecetinc THe First Part or nis XCth Vorume. 


LET others tell of wars and warlike deeds, 
Of mortal heroes, and immortal steeds; 

Of Fairy Jand, of Virgins spotless white, 

And doughty Champions born to do their 
right ; 

Or let them jocund hail the festal ring ;— 

Far other joys than these be mine to sing! 

Give me, ye gods! a nobler race to run, 

Some Muse my guide ; my theme Apollo’s 
son, 

Sylvanus ! Guardian of the letter’d store, 

Son and High Priest of him we bards adore! 

Others have sung him in the cool retreat 

Of shady groves, retir’d from Summer’s 
heat ; 

(Far from Augusta’s lofty tow’ring spires, 

Yet hamble balanc’d with her high de- 
sires ;) 

Have tun’d their harps, to hymn his spring 
of days, 

His rising glories, and his growing lays ; 

Each heightening still his praise in every 
strain, 

Agreeing still to show the task how vain, 

Yet fondly urge the course the ’mpotent to 
gain. 

Still be it mine to mark ’midst Wiuter’s 
frore, 

His added laurels greener than before ; 

His years unshackled by the weight of 
time, 

With ardour hast’ning on a second prime. 

O could I praise his purity of though’, 

His wisdom, strength, and justice, as I 
ought ! 

Or trace his steps ‘thro’ each luxuriant 
scene, z 

His fancy rov’d, and still shall rove, | 
ween ; 

Or could I paint his skill to read the heart, 

Mocking the limner’s superficial art ; 

Or chaunt his virtues equal to their worth, 

Pure as the fire that gives the sun. beams 
birth ; 


Monarchs should from their envied great- 
ness flee, 

To live in Fame, SyLVANuws, great as thee. 

But Jove forbids, and I the task forbear; 

A grateful task, which greater well might 
share, 

His deathless pages must record his praise, 

Himself alove must his own trophies raise ; 

Yet not aloue, fair Science and her train 

Of lesser Aits, or equals of her reign, 

With pride shall own Sytvanus’ fosv’ring 
hand, 

And bid to latest time his memory stand. 

Methinks, thro’ ages yet to come, I see 

Admiring Genii bend green minds to thee; 

Each virgin Muse lead on, with hand un- 
seen, 

Their youthful steps, where Knowledge 
ever green 

Springs in thy bounteous garden of the 
mind, 

Like branching laurel that outlives the 
wind. 

First white-rob’d Polyhymnia leads the 
way, 

To mark the strength of Rhetoric’s grace- 
ful sway. 

She reads each thought, looks thro’ each 
rich design, 

Aud wond’ring owns her flowery paths were 
thine. 

Calliope her winning tribute gives, 

And Clio doats upon thy faithful leaves. 

Nor dares the stately Buskin’d Dame re- 
fuse, 

Or laughing Goddess of the Mimic Muse, 

To celebrate thy praise in rites divine; 

While holy Themis consecrates thy shrine, 

Urania becks thee to her spangled throue ; 

E’en Time the spoiler of most men’s re- 
nown, 

Inverts his scythe to hand yours safely 
down. 

Jas, Grimes. 





PREFACE. 


We have once more to thank our Readers for the encouragement 
which we continue to receive, and to congratulate them and ourselves, 
under reasonable hopes of improving Times: and, if the prompt ope- 
ration of Law has suppressed the danger of turbulent spirits, Litera- 
ture has had labours of great difficulty, in the check which it has been 
obliged to oppose to restless innovations, founded upon the most con- 
trovertible principles. Persons who are somewhat elevated beyond the 
vulgar, by moderate education and accomplishment, are often desirous 
of distinguishing themselves; and commence Authors, not with the 
view of instruction or public benefit, but for reputation only. Each 
one has a favourite topick, a professional view of every subject; and 
public institutions are to veer, like weathercocks, in order to be suited 
to the plans of this or that Pamphleteer or Projector. Tell them that 
their plans are serious infringements of the Wisdom of Experience ; 
and affect both person and property ; that there is a science, attached 
to business, not to be acquired, but by habituation and practice ; and 
that, if they themselves were put into the situations, which they repre- 
sent as the most fit and proper, and obliged to act upon the ideas 
which they suggest as the only perfect ones, they would find them im- 
practicable; and that if, as one man has an equal right with another 
to attention, they were permitted to occupy the time of our public men, 
persons intentionally or unintentionally dangerous, would acquire un- 
merited consequence ; add, that as nine pamphlets out of ten are writ- 
ten from private motives, to please a party, religious or political, or 
to gain a name ; and that every one has a right, if he so pleases, to re- 
fuse reading or hearing them, yet nothing will appease them short of 
a dictatorship over the minds of mankind. Now it is of infinite im- | 
portance to the interests of Society, that there should be Periodical 
Journals of the form of our own, were it only in this view, of acting 
as Clerks of the Market, to prevent the Literary Public Stomach 
from being seriously injured by eating unwholesome food. The high 
utility of such Journals may be illustrated by an apposite instance. 
Not many years ago some of our leading Reviews were in the hands of 
able, but prejudiced Sectaries, who were in the habits of viewing all 
subjects in their own partial light ; but, since the establishment of the 
great Quarterly Journals, every subject of any moment to the Publick 
is sure to be most elaborately discussed, in a proper scientific techni- 
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cal form, by men of rank in life, and high acquisitions, who are above 
dependance on their professional situations ; and the result is, that they 
abhor and check rash and foolish innovations, while they place real and 
safe improvements in a luminous view, and warmly recommend them. 
Things of this very high character can only be executed by persons re- 
sident in large cities, and who can have access, upon particular sub- 
jects, to documents, not of a general kind; nor will many of our best 
Scholars, who have large works in hand, sacrifice the time and labour 
(as it is very considerable) which is required for such elaborate essays, 
But they are many of them equally capable, and most of them equally pa- 
triotic in the promotion of public good, and prevention of public mischief, 
to whom, the open form of such Journals as our own, is favourable for 
the promulgation of their valuable opinions ; and thus many a huge 
and alarming project, which undetected might even harass the Senate, 
is discovered and exploded by exposure only to the Publick, in the most 
fair and impartial manner. Factions are founded upon private inte- 
rests ; and therefore have in reality no claim upon Legislation, which, 
in first principles, implies rejection of every topick for consideration, 
which has not a bearing upon the good of the whole. Nor would it be 
possible by means of the Parliamentary Debates, mere Quarterly Re- 
views, or Newspapers, unaided by the Monthly Journals, to have a full 
and complete view of the different and multifarious subjects which are 
of import to the Publick, in relation especially to various sciences and 
professions; for it is the plan of these Tribunals to notice nothing, to 
which a previous public interest has not been attached. 
Upon grounds then of Literary Utility, we have ventured thus to 
* plead our cause, and to say more would be improper. We have only 
spoken in vindication of our plan, that of discussing public questions, 
or matters of utility, and preserving valuable matters of very perishing 
structure. 


June 30, 1820. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


The Rev. Egerton Leigh, Archdeacon 
of Salop, and Rector.of Upton on Severn, 
died at Bath in 1760. The dates of his 
preferments, his epitaph, and any biogra- 
phical notices, would much oblige N. S. 

Paritoctupuist laments that in our pub- 
lic buildings some of the columns, enrich- 
ments, &c. seem to be injudiciously intro- 
duced ; not from appearing beautiful in 
an architectural drawing of the elevation, 
but from the objects when finished (by the 
best artists), being commonly seen from 
the ground or pavement, by which they 
appear too much foreshortened and im- 
perfect. This remark may apply to Sta- 
tuary in many instances, — the female 
figures in the Cupola of the Bank Rotunda, 
the pillars in the New Reduced Office, &c. 

S. R. H. S. suggests, ‘* that in the opi- 
nion of some very intelligent friends; se- 
veral of the Life-boats throughout Eng- 
land are at present very much neglected, 
and unless some effort be made at several 
of our ports, the advantages of that ad- 
mirable invention will be lost!” —We hope 
this is not very general. 

E. remarks, in reference to a passage in 
our last Volume, p. 304, that the earliest 
mention of a windmill he has met with, is 
the grant from Odo de Dammartin to the 
Priory of Tanrigge, Surrey. This is sup- 
posed to be aboutthe time of Richard I. 
i. e, between 1189 and 1199. One is men- 
tioned in Walton on the Hill, Surrey, 25 
Edw. I. 1295. 

A Corresronpent says, “ In your Obi- 
tuary, vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 378, you style 
the Rev. K. Davis late Rector of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark. That church never 
was a rectory. The two officiating Clergy- 
men are styled Chaplains. If the de- 
ceased ever officiated there, it must have 
been as Curate, as he certainly was not a 
Chaplain. The present respectable gen- 
tlemen of the church, the Rev. W. Mann 
and Dr. Harrison, have filled these sta- 
tions for several years past.” 

W. P. communicates the following fact 
relative to the cure of cancers: “A lady 
in years above 50, of a very full habit, 
yet ever moderate in diet, and of a mild 
quiet disposition, married, and only once 
a mother, was about 20 months ago con- 
sidered by superior surgical opinion, af- 
fected in the breasts with incurable cancer. 
—She is now perfectly well,—the enlarge- 
ment gone, and her natural cheerfulness 
seen again in every feature. The remedy 
has been a decoction of Dandelion Root : 
it is very bitter, and was taken in such 
quantity as the stomach would bear: the 
roots were not scraped,” 


F. I. would be glad to learn “ what be- 
came of the daughters of Lucy, second 
daughter of John ‘Knyvett of Norwich, 
esq. by her two husbands Thomas Holt 
and John Field: by the first she had Eli- 
zabeth-Anne, and by the second Lucy, 
and Catherine.—Did any of them marry, 
or leave issue ?” 

A. Z. observes, “I find it stated in 
your Obituary for Dec. 1814, that the 
first Lord Coleraine purchased the es- 
tates of Driffield and Kemsford, co. Glou- 
cester. This is a mistake. In Bigland’s 
Gloucester is the following mention: 
* John or George D’Oungier, or Honger, 
a merchant in London, purchased the 
manerial estate (of Dreffield), extending 
over the whole parish, of Sir John Prety- 
man of Lodington, in the reign of Charles 
the First, in 1651.’ Sir R. Atkyns says, 
in his Hist. of Gloucester, p. 212, ‘ There 
is an Inscription in the Church (of Dref- 
field) for John Honger of London, mer- 
chant, who died 1654; another for George 
Honger in 1688; the burial of John Hon- 
ger in 1654, is the first entry of the name 
of Honger in the Dreffield Register. ‘The 
present Lord thereof (the manor of Dref- 
field) is Sir Seorge Honger, &c. He was 
High Sheriff for Gloucestershire in 1693 
or 1695, and Justice of the Peace in the 
time of Queen Anne.’ It is probable that 
John and George Honger, both being Tur- 
key merchants, purchased this estate 
jointly ; and the death of John happening 
so soon after, may have occasioned the 
doubt whether John or George was the 
purchaser.” 

G. C. B. asks,—“ Have all persons 
crests and mottos; and if they have, can 
they change them to any other without 
giving notice, or receiving a grant from 
the Heralds’ College ?—What family of 
the Chesworths bore ‘ per pale Gu. and 
Ar. a pale engrailed (another plain) Or,’ 
and what crest and motto did they bear ? 
—In history we frequently read of ille- 
gitimate children assuming their father’s 
name; though more frequently their mo- 
ther’s,—can they assume either ?” 

Mr. T. Wilberforce is evidently, from 
his query, no adept in judicial astro- 


y- 
We are obliged to Mr. Grimes for his 
communication, which came too late to 


be used in the place intended. It shall 
be reserved for some future opportunity. 

A Memoir of the late Mr. Richard 
Miles, the eminent numismatic Antiquary, 
in our next; with Mr. Trevelyan’s Poem 
on the Ten Commandments, &c, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsax Christ Church, 

. , Oxford, Jan. 20. 

HE “ Memoir of Dr. Cyril Jack- 

son,” inserted in your last No- 
vember Magazine, contains some re- 
flections upon Bishop Bagot, formerly 
Dean of Christchurch, which have 
occasioned surprize and pain to many 
of your Readers; to those especially 
who were educated at that College, 
while he presided over it. 

A genera! assumption is adopted in 
the “* Memoir,” that “‘ the discipline 
under the Bishop’s /ax administration 
was considerably impaired ;” and it 
appears to be supported by several 

ticular iutimations; namely, that 
in 1783, when he quitted the Deanery, 
his successor had ** to put altogether 
on a new footing the course of Public 
Instruction, and the detail also of Pri- 
vate Tuition; to reinstate the public 
Lecturers in their functions; to re- 
vive the various Collegiate Institu- 
tions, Rules, Customs, and Exercises,” 
enumerated with much detail in the 
“© Memoir ;”— most of which (as it 
should seem) had at that time (1783) 
fallen into neglect and disuse. 

These are no light imputations upon 
the character of a person to whom a 
grave public trust had been commit- 
ted, and who had hitherto enjoyed 
the reputation of having discharged 
it conscientiously and honourably. 

No man personally acquainted with 
the Bishop does not know, that the 
very turn and temper of bis mind ex- 
cluded the possibility of remissness 
and “ laxity” of conduct. An anxious 
persevering earnestness was, toa very 
remarkable degree, the predominant 
feature of his natural character; in- 
fluenced, wherever duty was con- 
cerned, by the most scrupulous sense 
of religious obligation. And to his 
intense, unremitted, and faithful vi- 
gilance, in the execution of his ar- 


duous duties at Christ Church, to the 
sacrifices of his comforts, and often of 
his health, there are many yet living 
and grateful witnesses. 

It may be therefore fairly presumed, 
that the discipline of the College was 
not “ inspaired” by any culpable ad- 
ministration of it under a vder of this 
description. The delineation is taken 
from actual knowledge, and it is faith- 
fully made. 

But, for the Bishop’s entire excul- 
pation, it is not sufficient to rest on 
mere presumption, nor is it necessar 
to doso. Your present Correspond- 
ent, happening to have been himself 
conversant with the transactions of 
the time, is able to meet the circum- 
stantial details also of the “* Memoir,” 
so far as Bishop Bagot is affected by 
them; and to oppose to the imputa- 
tious, which are plainly implied, a 
statement of facts which remain within 
his own recollection, and which can 
be in great measure confirmed by local 
documents yet in existence. 

For the sake of clearness, it should 
be stated previously, that Dr. Bagot 
was appointed to the Deanery of 
Christ Church in the beginning of the 
year 1777. Dr. Markham (sanctissi- 
mum profecto nomen et nobis omnibus 
carissimum ) being promoted to the 
Archbishopric of York: that during 
the three preceding years Dr. Bagot 
had holden the office of Sub Dean, and 
with it (in conseqnence of the Dean’s 
absence with the princes) .the whole 
effective government of the College : 
and that he quitted the Deanery in 
June 17838, when he was succeeded 
by Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

These dates being premised, and 
the Reader’s indulgence being craved 
for unavoidable egoisms and local 
allusions, we may return to the de- 
tails before mentioned. It is unques- 
tionable, that into the system of Pri- 

vate 
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vate Tuition Dean Jackson did intro- 
duce, from time to time, very consi- 
derable improvements; and they were, 
like all his other measures, judicious 
and useful. But it is not so clear, in 
what sense he is said to have reno- 
vated “altogether the course of Public 
Instruction, and reinstated the Public 
Lecturers in their functions.” 

The facts will be found to be these. 
The Public Lectures are classed in 
three departments; Divinity, pure 
Mathematics, and Logic, with its kin- 
dred subjects. The establishment of 
a Lecture in Divinity is perhaps coéval 
with the foundation of Christ Church. 
For the last fifty years, at least, it 
has (except with accidental intermis- 
sions) been read constantly during 
every term, and attended regularly. 
In 1783, and for some tine antece- 
dently, Dr. Randolph (afterwards Bp. 
of London) bad the office of Divinity 
Reader. The two other departments 
of the Public Lectures were established 
under the auspices of Dean Markham, 
and had become (in addition to the 
Tutor’s usual courses of private in- 
struction) an effective part of the ge- 
neral system in 1974. From that time 
to the present, they have gone on 
with little variation. They have al- 
ways been delivered, one or the other 
of them, daily, during Term; the at- 
tendance of the young men, according 
to their standing, having been con- 
stantly required, and their progress, 
from time to time, the subject of re- 
gular inquiry ;—not less so during 
Dean Bagot’s time than it has been 
ever since. When it is recollected, 
that through the whole period of his 
Deanery, down to 1783, all these 
Public Lectures were in the hands of 
Bishop Randolph and of Dr. William 
Jackson (afterwards Bp. of Oxford), it 
does not appear that iv that very year 
the Lectures could be renovated, or 
the Lecturers “ reinstated.” It may 
be added, that, very soon after Dr. 
Cyril Jackson had become Dean, both 
these distinguished men quitted this, 
together with their other collegiate 
employments, in consequence of pro- 
motion; but that the same courses of 
Public Lectures were carried on by 
their successors for many years after, 
and under Dean Jackson’s direction, 
upon the same plan as before. 

A history nearly the same with the 
foregoing may be given of another 
essential part of the Christ Church 
discipline ; namely, of the system of 
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Examinations at the close of eve 
Term, usually known by the name o 
** Collections,” and which are stated, 
in the “‘ Memoir,” to have been “ re- 
vived” in 1783. The Institution is 
really antient; but it was in the latter 
part of Dean Markham’s time that it 
assumed the efficient form which it 
has ever since continued to retain.— 
Your present Correspondent, toge- 
ther with numerous contemporaries, 
had for fourteen times to stand before 
the Examination Table, while Dean 
Bagot sat at the head of it ;—and they 
all found it expedient to beware of 
going there unprepared. 

Whether, after 1183, “* the Annual 
Speeches of the Censors became in- 
vested with additional dignity and 
weight” (see Gent. Mag. Nov. page 
460), it is not for the present Writer 
to decide. It is certain that, for some 
years immediately preceding that date, 
Bishop Randolph and Bishop. Jack- 
son had held the office ; and (whether 
it were owing to their eloquent ex- 
hortation, or to any other cause) it 
is certain also, that the University 
Prize for Latin verse came into Dean 
Bagot’'s College for five successive 
years: the victors being, in 1777, 
Lord Colchester; in 1778, the late 
Mr. Sawkins; in 1779, Lord Gren- 
ville; in 1180, Marquis Wellesley; 
and, in 1781, the present Dean of 
Christ Church. 

In the domestic exercises, likewise, 
which are specified in the ** Memoir,” 
viz. in the weekly Themes and Verses, 
and the annual College Competitions, 
in Latin verse and prose (not forget- 
ting the elegant Lent verses), all the 
foregoing names, together with many 
others, their contemporaries in Dean 
Bagot’s time, were continually con- 
spicuous. Nor did the succeeding race 
degenerate from the fair au. 

All the material points of the “ Me- 
moir,” which appear to affect Bishop 
Bagot’s reputation, have now, it is 
presumed, been satisfactorily explain- 
ed. Ifany, having the same tendency, 
remain unnoticed, it is because they 
are obviously trite and trifling: for 
the singular conceit of restraining the 
youth from “ going to bathe *, or 
other public Santen” and the 
whimsical groupe of “‘ Tutors, Port- 
ers, and other Servants,” co-operating 
in a “ System of Police,” (page 459, 
col. 2), cannot be serious. 





* Bathe was a typographical error for -—- 
t 
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It must, after all, appear extraor- 
dinary, that upon a subject possessing 
so much iotrinsic matter for eulo- 
, gium, recourse has been had to the 
weak topics of comparison and con- 
trast. Dr. Cyril Jackson’s high cha- 
racter did not require that others 
should be lowered, for the sake of 
increasing its elevation. It did not 
need the expedient of displaying its 
lustre by darkening the objects which 
surrounded it. The virtues which 
commanded the devotion of all who 
came within his sphere, and the tran- 
scendent powers which he so long de- 
dicated to the service of Public Edu- 
cation and to the support of Orthodox 
Religion, offered from within them- 
selves copious sources of just and Hy 
propriate panegyric. But it should 
not have been forgotten, that Bisho 
Bagot also deserved well of bis Col- 
lege and of his University, and of the 
Church of England. 

SuuM CuIQUE. 

P.S. As the Writer of this Paper 
has rested the proof of bis facts chiefly 
upon his personal testimony, his name 
is communicated to Mr. Urban here- 
with. 

——EE 
Mr. Ursan, Hunmanby, Jun. 13. 
[ HAVE great pleasure in trans- 
mitting the Lines requested in 
your Magazine for Dec. 1819, p. 487, 
by the grateful Pupil of Dean Bagot, 
whom Cowper classed with Louth, ia 
a distich of high compliment, in one 
of his rhymed compositions. 
Si mihi, si liceat traducere leniter evum, 
Non pompam, nec opes, vec mihi regna 


tines Divini pandens mysteria Verbi, 
Vitam in secretv rure quietus agam. 
Curtatis decimis modicoque beatus ageilo, 
Virtute et pura sim pietate sacer. 
Adsint et Graiw comites Latieque Ca- 
mene ; 
Et faveat, lepidd Conjuge, castus Hymen, 
Quid restat? Tandem mihi, Cura Dolor- 
que, valete: 
Hoc tan\im superest discere, posse mori, 
The greatest part of his wishes were 
granted; and he had, happily for 
himself, the unwonted moderation to 
acquiesce in them. He did not desi- 
derate more than enough. 1 take 
Jeave to attempt a hasty version: 
Oh might I gently wear my life away, 
Not moil’d with wealth, or powers imperial 
Sway 5 [nook, 
But rather, in some sweet sequester’d 
Uttering bright comments on the Holy 
> 


Bp. Bagot.—Mr. Taylor and M. Boissonade. 5 


With modest glebe, and tithes paid un- 
compell’d, 
And not ia title only ‘ Reverend’ held. 
And O the Greek, the Roman Muse, be 
mine, 
And mine a Wife—worth more than all 
the Nine! 
What more? I bid you, Care and Pain, 
good bye— 
Remains but—last great task—to learn 
to die. 


Before I dismiss this venerable sub- 
ject, I cannot help noticing, that the 
classical compliment paid to Dr. Jack- 
son’s memory in the last Westmin- 
ster Prologue (see itin vol. LXX XIX. 
ii. p. 600), obviously refers to the 
preceding lines. F. Wrancuan. 

Mr. Ursan, Jan, 14. 
AS a proof that, notwithstanding 

the national jealousies which at 
all times subsisted, and will, I fear, 
ever subsist, between the English and 
the French, the best understanding 
prevails amongst the celebrated Wri- 
ters of both Nations; 1 send you the 
inclosed, which I request you would 
have the goodness to insert in your 
valuable Magazine. The original 
Letter has been in my hands, and I 
make myself responsible for its au- 
thenticity. : F. H. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, 
sent by a Mr. Johnson, who is related 
to the Duke of Wellington, his Trans- 
laticos of Jamblichus’s Life of Pytha- 
goras, and of Select Works of Ploti- 
nus, to Mons. Boissonade, Greek Pro- 
fessor of the University of Paris, ac- 
companied with the following Inscrip- 
tion : 

* Viro eruditissimo Boissonado, 

Awgoy rovro mixgoy pty, 
Sed meyxrov Tisnuaros Texmngioy, 
Misit 
Thomas Taylor.” 

On the receipt of which the Pro- 
fessor sent him the following Epistle: 
** Tayloro, viro eruditissimo, 

J. F. Boissonade. 

Johnsonus vir clariss. mihi Jamblichum 
et Plotinum 4 te elegaatissime vernacula 
lingua versos tradidit; pro quo munere 
gratissimo, gratias tibi, at par est, ago 
maximas. Ni me fallit Bibliopola quidam 
Lipsiensis, qui non paucis abbinc annis, 
vanis me promissis delusit, spero fore ut 
possim tibi brevi, Proclum in Cratylom a 
me é codicibus editum offerre, avridugor 
tenuissimum, pro splendidis illis, erudi- 
tissimisque voluminihns, quibus me tam 
— —y Vale, vir eruditissime, 
minique tavere . 

« Lutet, Sept. 19, 1816.” 

¥y* The 





6 A Letter from Mr. Twining to hes Brother. 


*,* The followivg extract from a 
Letter written in 1795 by Mr. Twin- 
ing to his late brother, the Rev. 
T create om at Colchester, has 
been transmitted to us. It is so ap- 
plicable to the present times, and 
contains so much good sense, that 
we have great pleasure in laying 
it before our Readers. Epir. 


“ London, Nov. 27, 1195. 

“11th head. The Meeting in Pa- 
lace-yard.—Could Mr. Fox and the 
Duke of Bedford possibly imagine, 
that from such a Meeting the sense 
of the inhabitants of Westminster was 
to be collected? Mr. Wilkes was 
once told, by his adversaries, that 
they would take the sense of the 
Ward,—‘ do,’ replied Wilkes, ‘ and 
I will take the nansense of the Ward, 
and beat you 10 to 1.’—This subject 
leads me naturally enough, to my 
12th head, the Times.—1 am most 
sorry to see such times! but if I were 
to indulge myself in expressing my 
sorrow; if I were to say all I think, 
my Letter (pretty long already) would 
swell beyond, far beyond, Letter size; 
and yet 1 cannot remain wholly si- 
lent.—To. be as brief then as I can. 
I think | may make a new division of 
the inhabitants of this island. I may 
divide them into the Supporters, and 
the Opposers, of the two Bills, now 
before Parliament. 1 consider the 
Supporters of the Bills, as persons 
wishing to preserve the Constitution 
of this Country; and to secure us 
from that scene of horror which must 
attend its overthrow.—I consider the 
Opposers of the Bills, either as persons 
intending and anxiously wishing to 
promote general confusion, or as 
persons willing to risk even such con- 
fusion, in order to get into place.— 
Though | think | am right, as to my 
general description of the Opposers 
of the Bills, yet I am willing to admit, 
that there are, amongst them, many, 
who do not deliberately mean to do 
what is wrong, but who are completely 
deluded. The conduct of these peo- 
ple should be added to the crimes of 
those who delude them. Is it pos- 
sible, that any person wishing to live 
in peace, and wishing to preserve the 
Constitution of his Country, can think 
that the Meetings which have beea 
held for some time past, should be 
still held; and that the opinions which 
have been spread so iadustriously, 
should continue to be spread. Now 
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it is evident, that the laws already in 
force; interpreted "y juries as we find 
they are—are insufficient to prevent 
these Meetings, and to stop the open 
communication of these opinions. 
According to my notion, any Con- 
stitution that would not admit, upon 
any account whatever, of any alter- 
ation, would be a bad Constitution: 
it would be a bad Constitution for 
such beings as men. 1 have adopted 
the present and popular meaning of a 
Constitution; a thing made up, one 
would think, of a given unalterable 
uantity of rights, privileges, liberties, 
c.: whereas the Constitution is ra- 
ther, 1 imagine, composed of, King, 
Lords, and Commons: who have a 
right to alter the quantities of rights, 
liberties, &c. When certain rights, 
privileges, and liberties, were secured 
to us, by our ancestors (whether by 
Charter, or the Bill of Rights, or any 
other way, it matters not), the object 
was, that we should be the better, 
i. e. the happier for them. If those 
ancestors could have foreseen, that 
their descendants would, at some dis- 
tant day, use a part of those rights 
and liberties to confound ali right, 
and ali liberty: that the dest part of 
the Constitution would be employed 
to overthrow the Constitution itself; 
and that thus, what was intended to 
form, would actually destroy our bap- 
pivess: if our venerable ancestors 
could have foreseen all this, would 
they have secured to us so many 
rights and so much liberty? Certainly 
not. But, unfortunately, we see, 
what they could not foresee. These 
things strike me so forcibly, that, uo- 
less the present Bills pass, without 
their being so modified and weakened, 
as to render them ineffectual ; 1 con- 
sider that the adversary must prevail! 
God only knows—for | am serious 
when I think of these matters—how 
they will end! Opinions, which, if 
the weak Jaw does not call them so, 
sober reason must call, seditious, are 
preached, publicly, evéry night ; and 
they are devoured with avidity.—At 
this very moment, | firmly believe, 
that nothing but the military keeps 
us quiet. There is a vast force ia 
and near town., Well! But if the 
Bills do pass, what then? There, 
again, the prospect is uncomfortable; 
for even in Parliament, the doctrine 
of resistance has been preached! and 
much industry and ingenuity —_ 
ny 
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been exerted, to prevent the Bills 
from answering the end intended, if 
they should pass. I hope, however, 
that Mr. Pitt will be firm, and suc- 
cessful. That way, we have some 
chance, the other we have have none 
at all.—It is not unusual, to have a 
cause injured by injudicious friends.” 
— 
Mr. Unzan, Jan. 15. 
N addition to Dr. Watkins’s Ac- 
count, and that of your corre- 
spondent L. G. page 488, of your last 
Volame, respecting the late Queen; 
Itake the liberty of communicating 
the following anecdote, if you think it 
worthy of insertion. Wanstead-house, 
the present residence of W. L. Pole, 
was offered, and preparations made, 
for the reception of the Queen, but 
why she did not rest there I know not. 
A little time after her marriage she 
visited the house with the King.—Upon 
his Majesty being received at the en- 
trance of the grand saloon by the 
room of he chambers, he took him 
ty the arm, saying, “ you and I, Sir, 
will go together, and let the ladies en- 
joy their own conversation.” — 
He conversed with this gentleman 
in the most affable manner, and find- 


ing that he had been in France and 
Italy, made many enquiries respect- 
ing them, and the persons who were 
there at the time of this gentleman’s 


travels. On taking leave, he told 
him, if he would come to St. James's 
he should be glad to see him, and as- 
sist him, and turning to the Queen, 
“Itis well,” said he, “Charlotte, you 
did not stop here in your way to the 
palace; for that would have been 
thought a mean residence after seeing 
this elegant mansion.” F. B. 
a 
Mr. Urzan, Jan. 16. 
N your Magazine for December, 
1819, p. 543, you have inserted 

some verses ** On seeing a beautiful 
female at the British Museum, gazing 
on the Grecian Lady.” 

Permit me to send you Mr. Fos- 
broke’s fine apostrophe on this Bust, 
as it occurs in his * Critiques on the 
Townley Statues,” published in a pe- 
riodical Miscellany many years ago, 
and to the mass of the publick proba- 
bly unknown ; perhaps by others for- 
gotten. 

“No. 35. A Bust or aN UNKNOWN 
Grecian Lavy, represented in the 
character of Isis, ‘It is gracefully 


The Queen.— Bust of a Grecian Lady. 7 


terminated by the flower of the Nym- 
phea Lotus, upon which it appears to 
rest. 

I have placed the above in capi- 
tals, to express my admiration of 
this precious relick of antiquity, wor- 
ag be classed with the Apollo and 
other celebrated works. I think, 
that the murdered Winckelman, even 
amidst the pangs of a dying convul- 
sion, would have given asmiling glance 
upon this illustrious chef-d-euvre. If 
ever there was a face, which blended 
respect and love, it is that of this ju- 
venile matron. We Northern Barba- 
rians regard beauty with the gluttony 
of an epicure, and “ Zounds, what 
rare dishes! Gods, how I could eat 
ye,” would be the gross sentiments, 
were here to be seen the still cele- 
brated beauty of the girls of Sparta, 
aided by the sweet musick of the 
Oriental voice ; but the Grecian Lad 
preserves a look of dignity, whieh 
deprecates desire. Be it, that the 
Medicean Venus was the beauty which 
Prometheus created, there is still a 
physiognomy, depending chiefly upon 
the eye, and its adjaceat parts, pos- 
sessing a dignity, sweetness, and vi- 
vacity, which is far beyond the chill 
tame uniformity of faultless beauty. 
Such is this exquisite bust. Perhaps 
it was made at the particular request 
of thy beloved, lovely and amiable 
fair one! and the sweet assurance of 
his heart, and the conscious pride of 
thy triumph, sat glorious upon th 
features, and exhibited that ble 
ness of tranquil delight, which per- 
vaded thy full soul! Perhaps love and 
fortune were united in thy happy his- 
tory, Grecian Lady! Perhaps, at the 
moment, when thou wast sitting to 
the sculptor, the whispers of love 
were poured into thy enraptured ear, 
by the admiring monarch of thy 
heart.” 

There is a considerable resemblance 
in the form of the face of this bust, 
and its attitude, to a singular statue 
of Isis, re-engraved by Montfaucon 
(vol. II. partii. B.i. c. vi. § 4.) from 
Boissard. As to the Lotus flower, it 
was the primitive symbol of the pas- 
sive means of production personified 
under the denomination of this god- 
dess. (Dallaway’s Arts, p: 300.) The 
Bust is at first sight not so striking, 
as it has appeared to Mr. Fosbrooke, 
perhaps not an object of interest to 
any person unacquainted with sculp- 

ture; 
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tures but the minute investigation of 
a connoisseur discovers in the physi- 
ognomy all the soul, thought, and 
dignity, which Mr. Fosbrooke ascribes 
to it. It is this strength of expression 
more than beauty, and that strength 
indicative of the softer emotions, 
which is its characteristick. It is 
somewhat discoloured by the vapour 
of the fires, which are obliged to be 
kept ia winter. IcoNoPHILOS. 
a 

Mr. Ursan, Jan, 24. 

“ Ser Christianity of the New 

Testament impregnable and 
imperishable,” by Mr. Evans, you 
are pleased to review in this most 
favourable manner: ‘ This well- 
timed Discourse of a conscientious 
Dissenter may be read with pleasure 
by all who sincerely ‘ profess and call 
themselves Christians,’ whatever may 
be their shades of difference, or their 
respective denominations. The au- 
thenticity of the sacred Scriptures, 
and the sublime truths which they 
inculcate, are, or ought to be, alike 
interesting to all; and they are ably 
supported by Mr. Evans; who in his 
Preface observes, ‘ When the Enemy 
is at the gate, internal dissentions 
cease. Fervently it is hoped, that 
the friends of Revevation, relin- 
quishing an excessive attachment to 
minor articles, both of faith and of 
practice, and insisting on the facts of 
the New Testament, in which all 
agree, will unite more closely toge- 
ther in the hallowed bands of love 
and charity.’” 

Sincerely rejoicing in hope that 
time, and a better knowledge of things, 
may produce some approximation to 
the heartily to-be-wished-for event, 
Universal Charity, a beneficed Cler- 
gyman of the National Religion is 
yet at a loss to know how the com- 
nan machinery of Dissent can be 

rought uader obedience to the “ uni- 


ty of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
For now that the licentious cry of 
undefined liberty has been appeased 
by a relaxation of some of the Chris- 
tian laws enacted fur the establish- 
ment of general peace and good-will 
amongst men, what has been the 


consequence? In one instance, the 
wretched Carlile has availed bimself 
of the opening, and attempted to 
disgorge that odious stench with 
which the fiend-like malice of a Paine, 
had filtbily stuffed the nostrils of the 


world. This has given the alarm to 
Mr. John Evans, who not only fear- 
fully affirms, “ that when the enemy 
is at the gate, internal dissentions 
cease, but fervently hopes, that the 
friends of Revevartion, relinquishing 
an excessive attachment to minor ar. 
ticles both of faith and practice, and 
insisting on the facts of the New Tes. 
tament in which all agree, will unite 
more closely together in the hallowed 
bands of love and charity.” 

As far as the essentials of religious 
truth are preserved and conducted in 
the National Church, no doubt can 
be entertained of her safety, in the 
want of any real knowledge of Christ 
Jesus her Lord. When the public 
service of the Church on every Lord's. 
day leads men to the attentive con- 
sideration of the multiplied portions 
of Holy Scripture; such asthe Psalms, 
the Lessons from the Old and New 
Testament, the Epistles and Gospels, 
and many other extracts from the 
Bible, can these be said to be minor 
articles, about which such variety of 
distracting opinions are floating in 
the world. Are they not rather the 
most essential instruments by the 
means of which faith is secured, and 
practice encouraged? The inexpli- 
cable noisy bustle of opinions, under 
the sanction of which Dissenters agree 
to differ, wust then be upon those 
minor articles to be found in the 
Book of Common Prayer as the com- 
positions of men. But in this point 
of view, the Church ought surely to 
have the credit of good sense, in un- 
derstanding what she prayeth for, 
during the whole of her religious ser- 
vice. And whenall and every prayer 
is directed to the great Creator of 
all things, through the merits and 
mediation of a Redeemer, can the 
service be termed otherwise than rea- 
sonable? And has it not been so un- 
derstood for centuries past? To ber 
Forms, therefore, must be attributed 
all that discordancy of opinion which 
has so long, and so hostilely invaded 
the peace of the Church, and at length 
also that of the conscientious Dissen- 
ter. The alarm is now gone forth, 
that the Enemy is at the gate, and a 
serious wish is entertained that all 
denominating Christians might unite 
closely together in the hallowed bands 
of love and charity. To this truly 
Christian hope, Churchmen will most 


assuredly consent. J. W. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unzan, Hollyport, Jan. 1. 
HE maxim has, I believe, been 
frequently acknowledged, nor 
do I expect it to be disputed, that a 
circumstance trifling in itself, may by 
an alliance to a great subject, become 
a matter of interest to the world. 
Under this impression, the follow- 
ing extract from the Register Book 
of Marriages at Pyrton in Oxford- 
shire, relating to the patriot Hamp- 
den, may not, perhaps, unjustly claim 
a place amongst more valuable iv- 
formation communicated in your 
widely-circulated Publication ; and I 
think will not be unacceptable to 
your Readers; especially as the know- 
ledge of such trifics is frequeutly of 
infinite service to the Historian, in 
affording facts of undisputed autho- 
rity, by means of which to ascertain 
the date or truth of others more mo- 
mentous. 


Pyrton Manor House, 


** 1619, John Hampden of Hampden, 
Esq. and Mrs. Elizabeth Symeon, daugh- 
ter.of Mr. Edward Symeon, of Pyrton, 
was married the 24th June, in the 17th 
year of King James.” 


The family of this celebrated man 
still reside at their mansion in the 
village from whence they have as- 
sumed their appellation. 

The Symeons, who are of interest 
only as having been connected to the 
former, lived at the Manor House in 
Pyrton. Whether they were pos- 
sessed of the manor or not, I am not 
informed. The house is still remain- 
ing ; it is antient of course, but in a 
fair condition, and is occupied by a 
very respectable family of the name 
of Badcock, as a farm-house. 

The sketch sent herewith (see the 
Frontispiece to the present Volume), 
shows its present state. 1 understand 
that it has been modernized within 
the memory of some people now 
living. 

There isan antient Bust in the Hall, 
supposed to be that of the Patriot ; 
but I think the features are coarser 
than any likeness I have seen of him. 

The village of Pyrton is about four 
miles from Chalgrove Field, where 
Hampden was woonded; he was 
brought to Pyrton immediately in 
his way to Hampden, till proper con- 
veyance was procured for him. 

Yours, &c. Henry WaALrtTeR. 

Gent. Mae. January, 1820. 

— 


-~ 


Mr. Urnsan, Milton, Jan. @. 


and Milton, co. Oxford. 9 
I SEND you some account of Mil- 
ton in Oxfordshire, a place which, 
from associations connected with it, 
is not wholly unworthy of the atten- 
tion of the Antiquary. The princi- 
pal part of my information 1 have 
derived from the manuscripts of the 
Rev. Thos. Delafield, a former vicar 
of this place, a gentleman to whose 
antiquarian researches this part of the 
county of Oxford is deeply indebted. 
Upwards of 20 quarto volumes in his 
own hand-writing, supported by au- 
thorities, and adorned with well-exe- 
cuted drawings of the arms of the fa- 
milies mentioned in them, now remain 
in the Bodleian Library, a monument 
of his industry and perseverance. 
Milton, or Middeltone, as it is styled 
in Domesday Book, is divided into 
four hamlets; of these Great Milton 
alone possesses a place of public wor- « 
ship, though it appears from various 
evidences, that a chapel of ease for- 
merly existed at Little Milton. “‘ There 
joyneth to Great Milton, Little Mil- 
ton,” says Leland, “and there is a 
chappel of ease dedicated to St.James;” 
and as a further proof, in a small plot 
of ground in Little Milton, called the 
Chapel heys, fragments of human 
bones have frequently been dug up. 
The circumstance, however, which 
must give the greatest interest to the 
history of this place is that of its be- 
ing the residence of the ancestors of 
our immortal Poet of the same name, 
lt is much to be lamented that there 
are no records precisely fixing what 
part of his family lived there, or how 
many descents removed from him. 
The Registers do not any where con- 
tain the name of Milton, but that de- 
ficiency may be easily accounted for, 
from the circumstance of the family 
having probably quitted the parish 
previous to their commencement, 
which was in the year 1550. The 
Poet, we learn, was born in Bread- 
street, in 1608, at the house of his 
father, a scrivener, while his grand- 
father was the keeper of Shotover 
Forest, which at that time extended 
very near to Milton. It-is probable, 
therefore, that the grandfather and 
his ancestors, then and previously, 
were possessed of the estate and man- 
sion in that parish. The house which 
has been always assigned as ihe pater- 
nal 
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nal residence of the Miltons, is now 
standing ; and in size and consequence 
appears well adapted to a gentleman 
of moderate fortune at atime whea 
that description of gentry were more 
common than at present. 

I have herewith sent you a small 
Drawing of this house (see the Fron- 
tispiece of the present Volume); al- 
though this cannot be proved to have 
been the resideuce of the family, yet 
the traditions to that effect are so 
strong and numerous, that there can 
be little doubt of the truth of the es- 
sential fact. 

The remains of antiquity in this 
Parish are not very considerable. Dr. 
Plot, in his Natural History of Ox- 
fordshire, has described a British coin 
of Prasutagus, the husband of the 
heroic Boadicea, which was dug up 
at Little Milton, (C. 10. S. 6. Tab. 15. 
No. 21.) and we learn by Stev. Antiqu. 
Abridg. that a certain grange of the 
Benedictines at Abingdon stood on 
the South side of the Church at Great 
Milton, about or previous to the year 
1272; which is further corroborated 
by Leland, who says, “at this place 
I have heard say, there was many 
years since a Priory of Monks, a cell, 
as one told me, to Abbington Monas- 
tery. The house of the Priorie was 
by likelihood where the farmer's house 
is now, hard by the churchyard, for 
there appears great foundations of 
buildings; some say that Monsieur 
de Zouche’s house was where this 
farm-house is, and the voyce is that 
Zouche had thePriorieiand given him.” 

The earliest possessors of this 
parish, of whom we have any au- 
thentic account, are the De Zouche’s, 
whose residence was that meutioned 
by Leland, who, further speaking of 
this family, says, ** in the Church of 
Milton is an highe tombe of free- 
stone, with the image of a knight 
and ladye, with an epitaph io French, 
declaring that Rich. de Zouche and 
Helene his wife lie buryed there.” 
This tomb has long since disappeared, 
nor can apy account be obtained of 
its removal. From this family de- 
scended William de Zouche, who left 
two daughters his heirs, of whom 
Elizabeth married Thomas de Ca- 
mois, who in her right succeeded to 
the manor, together with that of 
Wheatly, an adjoining parish. They 
had issue a son, Richard, who died ia 
the life-time of his father, leaving 





issue a son, named Hugh, who at 
length succeeded to the estates, and 
was summoned to Parliameot from 
the 7th year of Richard Il. till the 
Sth of Henry V. 1421. This Manor 
was then styled Lamois Manor. Au 
anecdote may be recollected of one 
of this family, who, in the reign of 
Edward |. sold his wife by a regular 
indenture of bargain and sale. This 
Manor subsequently passed to the 
Danvers’s, from them to the Bray’s, 
and afterwards to Sir Michael Dor- 
mer. This gentleman, the son of 
Geoffrey Dormer, a woolstapler of 
Thame in this county, was elected 
Lord Mayor of London in the year 
1541; and was succeeded in this pro- 
perty by bis son Ambrose Dormer, 
who died in the year 1566. His eldest 
son Michael received the honour of 
knighthood, and erected the sumptu- 
ous monument at the East end of the 
South aile of the Church. The ala- 
baster figures of the knight in com- 
plete armour and that of his lady, are 
recumbent upon an altar of the finest 
marble; pillars of the same material 
support a canopy over their heads, 
the sides of which are adorned with 
different cscutcheous of the family, 
and four sculptured figures of Deatn, 
of about a foot in length, are disposed 
at each corner. The whole is exe- 
cuted with considerable taste and 
skill. The son and heir of this gev- 
tleman was Sir Robert Dormer, She- 
riff of Oxfordshire in 1628, who died 
Aug. 17, 1649. The eldest son of 
Sir R. Dormer was Wm. Dormer, 
Esq. who rebuilt the family residence, 
situate in the hamlet of Ascot, with 
great splendour, but which was burnt 
to the ground by an accidental fire, 
which took place while the workmen 
were completing the interior. This 
Wiiliam Dormer, says Wood, went lo 
Uxbridge Fair in 1683; and on his 
return died at High Wycomb, * hav- 
ing (to use his own quaint expression) 
then and before taken too much of 
the creature, whereupon he was 
brought to Milton and buried.” He 
married one of the daughters of Ed- 
mund Waller, Esq. of Beaconsfield 
(the Poet), and had by her four 
children. 

Sir Michael Grene purchased the 
Manor of Great Milton of Sir Michael 
Dormer in the year 1588; and the 
terrier, attesting a composition of 
immemorial standing between the 

vicar 
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vicar and the farmers of the rectory, 
was drawn up in the year 1632, and 
signed among others by this geutle- 
man. He sold this Manor in his life- 
time to the Lord Keeper Coventry. 
With the exception of Chilworth, the 
united manors of this parish are now 
the property of John Blackall, Esq. 
Yours, &c. E. E. 
(To be continued in our next.) 
EEE 
ILLustRaTIoNS OF CamBRiaN H1s- 
TORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Ceubren yr Ellyll. 


A FEW years ago was to be seen 
on the road-side near Nannau, in 
Merionethshire, the seat of Sir R. W. 
Vaughan, Bart. M. P. a large hollow 
oak, known by the name of the 
“ Spirit's blasted Tree” (Ceubren yr 
Ellyll). The event which gave rise 
to so ghostly an appellation, is pre- 
served by tradition among the moun- 
tain peasants in this part of Merio- 
nethshire, and founded on a deadly 
feud that subsisted between the cele- 
brated * wild, irregular Glyndwr *,” 
~and his kinsman Howel Sele, then re- 
sident at Nannav. When Owen took 
up arms against the English, his cou- 
sin Howel, who possessed great in- 
fluence in the country where he lived, 
declined to embrace a cause which, 
though perhaps laudable, and some- 
what conformable to the rude spirit 
of the times, he foresaw would be 
unsuccessful, and bring down upon 
his country increased rigour and op- 
pression, His refusal provoked the 
choleric Chieftain, and laid the foun- 
dation of an enmity which, though 
not immediately couspicuous, was not 
the less inveterate. 1 transeribe from 
Pennant the result of their quarrel : 

** Owen and this Chieftain had been 
long at variance. | have been informed 
that the Abbot of Cymmer Abbey, near 
Dolgellen, in hopes of reconciling them, 
brought them together, and to all appear- 
ance effected his charitable design, While 
they were walking out, Owen observed a 
doe feeding, and told Howel, who was 
reckoned the best archer of his day, that 
there was a fine mark for him. Howel 

* The present very respectable pro- 
prietor of Nannau is a descendant of 
Owen’s, whose family name was Vychan, 
now modernized and softened intoVaughan, 
and not Glyndwr. He was so called from 
his patrimony of Glyndwidwy, near Cor- 
wen, in Merionethshire. 


bent his bow, and pretending to aim at 
the coe, suddenly turned and discharged 
the arrow full at the breast of Glyndwr, 
who fortunately had armour beneath his 
clothes, so received no hurt. Enraged at 
this treachery, he seized on Sele, burnt 
his house, and hurried bim away from the 
place; nor could any one ever learn how 
he was disposed of, till forty years after, 
when the skeleton of a large man, such as 
Howel, was discovered in the hollow of a 
great oak, in which Owen was supposed 
to bave immured him in reward of his 
perfidy.” 

This oak, the terror of every pea- 
sant for miles round *, remained in 
its place till within these few years, 
when oue morning, after a very vio- 
lent storm, it was discovered, to the 
great regret of its worthy proprietor, 
blown to the ground, and its superan- 
nuated vitality destroyed for ever. 
All that could be done with it was 
done. Sir Robert had it manufac- 
tured into work-tables, cabinets, 
drinking-vessels, and, to extend its 
circulation still further, into snaufi- 
boxes; these are distributed among 
the Baronet’s friends, and highly are 
they valued by their fortunate pos- 
sessors, not only as the gifts of a gen- 
tlemao almost idolized in Merioneth- 
shire, but as the relicks of so vener- 
able and remarkable a parent. 


Margaret uch Evan, 


If female worth deserves to be re- 
corded, surely the accomplishments of 
Margaret uch Evan should not be 
passed over unnoticed. Few ladies 
in North Wales have attained so mach 
renown as Margaret of Penilyn, whose 
abilities were by no means circum- 
scribed by etiquette, or confined with- 
in the sphere of the general occupa- 
tions of a woman. Passionately ad- 
dicted to the joys of the chace, in her 
kennel were always to be found some 
of the choicest dogs in the country ; 
and that she might not experience 
the torments of that fashionable mon- 
ster, Ennui, she would, to use a vul- 
gar phrase, “turn her hand to any 
thing.” She was a boat-builder, shoe- 
maker, joiner, and blacksmith, by 





* “* And to this day the peasant still 
With cautious fear avoids the ground ; 
In each wild branch a spectre sees, 
And trembles at each rising sound.” 
Ceubren yr Ellyll, or The Spirit's blasted 
Tree, a Legendary Tale, by the Rev. 
G, Warrington, inserted in the Notes 
to Scott’s ** Marmion.” 
turns; 
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turns; could manage .a horse or a 
boat with admirable dexterity, and at 
sixty years of age, was the best wres- 
tler in Caernarvonshire. Among her 
milder and more feminioe accomplish- 
ments were those of musick and 
witchcraft; the former was limited 
to a performance on her national in- 
strument the harp, and the violin ; 
aud we cannot be mae that she 
was accounted skilful in the latter, 
when we consider the simple beings 
among whom she dwelt, and her va- 
rious occupations. The late Mr. 
Hutton, who visited North Wales, 
thus describes Margaret and the sim- 
ple manners of the natives of this re- 
tired spot of the principality : 
* ?Mong the rocks of Llanberis ¥, where 
foot comes not nigh, [eye, 
No eye sees their summit except a bird’s 
Nor aught in the prospect appears to the 
sight, [delight ; 
But water and mountain, yet they give 
Quite silent for miles thro’ these regions 
you go, [blow. 
Except when the surly wind chooses to 
* But few are their neighbours, and 
fewer their quarrels, [barrels ; 
And fewest of all are good liquors aud 
In stockings and shoes are no mighty sums 
spent, 
In building, or gaming, or eating, or rent ; 
Instead of regaling in luxury there, 
We see life sustain’d with the most simple 
fare ; 
Their health and their harmony are not 
disjointed, [appoinied. 
For, as they expect not, they’re not dis- 
*« Robust are the females, hard labour 
attends them, 
“With the fist they could knock down the 
map who offends them ;— 
Here liv’d Peggy Evans, who saw nivety- 
two, [too ; 
Could wrestle, row, fiddle, and hunt a fox 
Could ring a sweet peal, as the neighbeur- 
hood tells, [there been any bells ; 
That would charm your two ears—had 
Enjoy’d rosy health in a lodging of straw, 
Commanded the saw-pit, and wielded the 


saw ;— 
And tho’ she’s deposited where you can’t 

find her, {her.” 
I know she has left a few sisters behind 


Megan had many suitors; and, as 
if determined to maintain the supe- 
riority which Nature had bestowed 
upon her, she gave her hand to the 
most effeminate of her admirers. 





* Lianberis is a small village at the 
foot of Snowdon ; near it there is a vale of 
great picturesque beauty, which takes its 
naine from the village. 


Pride of Ancestry. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in his “ Cam- 
brie Descriptio,” observes, that the 


Welsh povrenat in an eminent degree 
an unbounded pride of pedigree; 
his words are :—** Genealogiam quo- 
que generis sui etiam de populo qui- 
libet observat, et non solum avos, ata- 
vos, sed usque ad sextam vel septi- 
mam, et ultro procul generationem 
memoriter et prompté genus enarrat 
in hunc modum: TAL filius Gruf- 
fini, filii Resi, filii Theodori, filii 
new, filii Oeni, filii Hoeli, filii Ca- 
delli, filii Roderici Magni, et sic 
deinceps *.”— This feeling, always 
laudable when confined within rea- 
sonable bounds, is, in some degree, 
perceptible among the modern inha- 
bitants of Cambria; but to such an 
excess bas it been carried since Giral- 
dus visited our country, that it has 
become a matter of derision to our 
more enlightened neighbours, the 
English. 

A few years ago there lived at 
Dolgelley in Merionethshire, an indi- 
vidual who, although moving in a 
low sphere of life, was extremely te- 
nacious of the celebrity of his illus- 
trious progenitors. This was Robin 
Edwards, ** Guide General to Cader 
Idris and the Waterfalls,” whose cha- 
racter will be better exemplified by 
the following copy of a paper, deli- 
vered by him to such strangers as 
visited his neighbourhood for the 
purpose of viewing its numerous 
beauties :— 

*© Robert Edwards, 
second son of the celebrated Tanner, Wil- 
liam Edwards, ap Griffith, ap Morgan, 
ap David, ap Owen, ap Llewelyn, ap Cad- 
waladr, great-great-great grandson of an 
iMegitimate daughter of that illustrious 
hero,—no less famed fur his irresistible 
prowess when mildly approaching under 
the velvet standards of the lovely Venus, 
than when he sternly advanced with the 
terrific banner of the bloody Mars,—and 
Sir Rice ap Thomas, who was the son of 
Anne, alias Catharine, daughter of Howel 
ap Jenkin of Ynys-y-maengwyn, thir- 
teenth in descent from Cadwgan, a lineal 
descendant of Bleddyn ap Cynfin, Prince 
of Powis. Since his nativity, full four and 
eighty times bath the Sun rolled to his 





* “Rice ap Griffith, ap Rice, ap Tu- 
dor, ap Einion, ap Owen, ap Howel, ap 
Cadell, ap Roderic the Great, and so on.” 
This is part of the pedigree of the Royal 
House of South Wales. 

summer 
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summer solstice ¥, Fifty years was he 
host of the Hen and Chickens, Pen-y- 
front, twenty of which he was Apparitor 
to the late Right Reverend Father in God, 
John, Lord Bishop of Bangor, and his 
predecessors ; by chance made a glover, 
by genius a fly dresser and angler; is 
now, by the ali-divine assistance, conduc-. 
tor to and over the most tremendous 
mountain Cader Idris; to the stupendous 
cataracts of the Cayue and the Mowd- 
dach; and to the enchanting cascades of 
Dol-y-melynilyn, witb all its beautifully- 
romantic scenery ; Guide-general and 
magnificent expounder of all the natural 
and artificial curiosities of North Wales; 
professor of grand and bombastical lexi- 
cographical words; Kuight of the most 
avomalous, whimsical, yet perhaps happy, 
order of hair-brained inexplicables.” 


Poor Robin, with all his eccentri- 
cities, is now gathered to those fa- 
thers he so enthusiastically venerated. 
1 remember him well, and am greatly 
indebted to him for many an hour’s 
amusement during my boyish days; 
he was a famous story-teller, and 
abounded in all the traditionary tales 
known in Merioneth, and almost every 
other shire in North Wales; the re- 
hearsal of which afforded him great 
delight, and gave full scope to the 
garrulity and circumstantiality for 
which he was noted. But his glory 
consisted in conducting a party to the 
“most tremendous mountain Cader 
Idris,” and to the neighbouring wa- 
terfalls. Then, arrayed in his best 
suit, his head decorated with a large 
equilateral cocked-hat, and his dimi- 
nutive person bestriding a poney as 
dwarfish as himself, he proudly led 
the way; and, I suspect, experienced 
as much satisfaction as his renowned 
ancestor Bleddyn ap Cynfyn ever did 
when riding to the field at the head 
of his numerous and brave vassals. 
He was a harmless, and, in his way, a 
very entertaining personage ; his me- 
mory will not speedily be forgotten 
by those who have had the pleasure 
of his amusing company. He died in 
1810 or 181}. R. 

(To be continued.) 


Boston, N. America 
Mr. Unnax, Nov. 16, 1819. 
| SEND you a drawiug of a Medal 

which has been in my family a 


* The paper, of which the above is a 
copy, was printed in 1806; in the March 
of that year, he completed his eighty- 
fourth year. 





long time. I can trace it back to one 
of my ancestors who came to this 
country about 70 years ago, and pro- 
bably brought it with him from Eag- 
land at that time. It is of silver, 
about the size of a shilling, but much 
thinver, and is engraved, and not 
struck with a die, as those medals in- 
tended for circulation *. 

Observing the eagerness with which 
your Correspondents search out every 
thing relating to your deceased wor- 
thies, 1 have sent you a copy of the 
Inscription inserted by Mr, Bowyer, 
the ‘celebrated Printer, in the books 
he presented to Harvard University ; 
of which mention is made by Mr. 
Nichols, in his “ Literary Anecdotes:” 

“ Collegio Harvardensi, 
novi orbis decori et ornamento, 
Veteris admirationi, 
Academiis Britannicis virtuti 
et moribus non tam aemulo 
quam exemplo, 
manusculum hoc donat 
Gulielmus Bowyer.” 
A Transatuantic Reaper. 
ee 

Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 12, 1819. 
AS your Magazine may be justly 

considered the true Antiquarian 
Repository, | make no apology for 
sending you a notice of the discovery 
of a great number of human bones 
which were some time ago dug up in 
the vicinity of Aylesbury. Some 
workmen employed in digging gravel 
in the Northern part of the parish, 
discovered within a few yards of the 
course of a small brook which sepa- 
rates it from the neighbouring parish 
of Brieton, and very near to the turn- 
pike road leading from Aylesbury to 
Wioslow, the remains of several ske- 
letons. They were found lying in 
various directions and postures, some 
with the heads towards the East, 
others the contrary way, and, in a 
word, as if thrown promiscuously into 
holes which had been hastily dug to 
receive them. Some of them were 
within three feet of the surface, others 
four or five; but according to the in- 
formation given me upon the spot, 
none at a more considerable depth. 
The number of skeletons amounted 
to thirty-eight ; and as the labourers 





* The Medal is‘that of James I. and 
his son Henry; is engraved in Gent. 
Mag. for June 1788, and explained in 
vol. LIX. pp. 799, 805; LX, 218; and 
LX1, 321. Epi. 


proceed 
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proceed in getting up the gravel, it 
seems probable that many more may 
be hereafter discovered. The bones 
are for the most part those of adult 
subjects; and from the appearance of 
the teeth, with few exceptions, scarce- 
ly past the middle age. Some locks 
of hair were observable still hanging 
to one or two of the skulls; and at 
Jeast in one of them the brain had 
not wholly lost its figure or consist- 
ency. These latter were imbedded 
in the dark-coloured stiff clay, which 
obtains very generally in and about 
the vale of Aylesbury, and is known 
by geologists under the appellation 
of oak-irce clay. Where the bones 
had lain in the beds of gravel, they 
generally appeared drier and more 
decayed. Some few of the bones evi- 
dently belonged to tall men, but af- 
forded nothing very particular with 
reference to their stature. The mea- 
dow in which these relicks have been 
found, abounds with green patches, 
irregularly distributed about its sur- 
face ; and there are evidently enough 
to be traced, several holes or pits 
which have not yet been examined. 
With the exception of a small buckle 
found lying upon the neck of one of 
the skeletons, and a piece or two of 
an horse-shoe, | could not ascertain 
that any thing whatsoever, which 
might have been supposed to be bu- 
ried at the same time with the bodies, 
was discovered. 

Very various conjectures were made 
by the visitors who, attracted by cu- 
riosity from time to time, inspected 
the progress of the discovery. Some 
were at first inclined to suppose that 
there had formerly been a place of 
execution near the spot: but that 
idea was, | believe, soon abandoned, 
in consequence of the number as well 
as the appearance of the bones. The 
most probable account is,—that these 
were the bodies of soldiers slain during 
the civil wars of Cromwell. History, 
it is true, has not preserved many par- 
ticulars of the contests to which, at 
that eventful period, we may venture 
to refer the loss of so many lives; but 
it is quite too much to suppose that 
these bones have lain here ever since 
the Saxon times, a period of more 
than twelve hundred years having 
iatervened since the reduction of the 
town of Aylesbury by that people, 
under Cuthwolf. The spot in which 
they have been found is about a mile 


Northward of the parish church; the 
ground immediately contiguous has 
been of late years considerably raised, 
in order to form and improve the 
line of turnpike-road which formerly 
was in wet seasons frequently over- 
flowed by the neighbouring brook. 
Over that brook (which by the bye is 
the original, though here inconsider- 
able, stream, that, after a course of a 
few miles, is dignified by the title of 
* the river Thame”) is a small bridge 
of two arches, forming one of the 
principal approaches to Aylesbury; 
and, very probably, a spot where it 
may have been thought proper to 
station an advanced guard four the 
protection of the Southern bank ; and 
to interrupt an enemy in advancing 
towards the town, 

According to Lord Clarendon’s ac- 
count, Aylesbury was garrisoned for 
the Parliament during 1644 and the 
succeeding year; and although, as 
Mr. Lysous truly observes, ‘ it does 
not appear to have sustained any siege 
from the Royal army,” it was deemed 
of great importance, and in all pro- 
bability must have been exposed to 
the occasional loss of many of the 
troops stationed there, as well as very 
likely to have been the means of de- 
stroying numbers of assailants in those 
predatory excursions which there is 
good authority for believing to have 
been at the time very common in this 
neighbourhood, although not parti- 
cularized by the historians of that 
period. Boarstall or Borstal House 
(situated upon an antient domain, 
now belonging to the family of Au- 
brey), then one of King Charles's gar- 
risons, was a perpetual annoyance to 
the Parliameutary forces at Ayles- 
bury. In thespring of the year 1644 
Boarstall was one of the smaller gar- 
risons which it was thought advise- 
able to abandon. It was accordingly 
evacuated by the King’s forces, and 
the fortifications destroyed. Imme- 
diately the Parliamentarians, who 
“had experienced much inconveni- 
ence from the excursions of their 
neighbours,” took possession of it, 
and greatly annoyed the Royal gar- 
rison at Oxford, by intercepting pro- 
visions, &c. whereupon Colonel Gage 
undertook to reduce it, which he is 
related to have effected with great 
gallantry. Lady Denham, the then 
proprietor of the mansion, having 
fled away in disguise; and ** the gar- 

rison 
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rison left there by Col. Gage, nearly 
supported itself (says Lord Clarendon) 
by depredations iu Buckinghamshire, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Aylesbury.” It also appears that the 
King fixed his head-quarters at Buck- 
ingham for some time, in 1644. 
Hence it seems but reasonable to 
suppose that severe conflicts might 
have taken place in the vicinity of so 
important a post as this of Aylesbury, 
although not particularly described 
or banded down to us in the page of 
History: and that the bones now dis- 
covered may be more reasvnably re- 
ferred to that period than to one so 
much more remote, as the days of 
our Saxon ancestors, is confirmed by 
their general appearance, freshness, 
the mode in which they were buried, 
the particular spot where they have 
lain, and every other circumstance 
connected with the subject, which 

has come to the knowledge of 
Aw ovp CoRRESPONDENT. 

RE 

Mr. Urnsan, Thaxted, Jan. 3. 
N reading your Magazine (Sup- 
plement), vol. LX X XIX. part i. 
p- 604, I find your Correspondent 
G. B. wishes to be informeu where 
the law which awards the punishment 
of death for killing a game-cock is 
to be found, and also of the nature 
of the crime for which Turpin was 

tried and afterwards executed. 

As to the law, I caunot give any 
information; but I have in my pos- 
session a Newgate Calendar, in which 
the account of Turpin’s life and vil- 
lanies are fully given; by which it 
appears, that after living some time 
in a cave on Epping Forest, and havy- 
ing committed a murder, he went 
to Long-Sutton, in Lincolnshire, and 
stole some horses, fur which he was 
taken into custody, but escaped from 
the constable, and went to Welton, in 
Yorkshire, where he went by the 
name of John Palmer, and assumed 
the character of a gentleman. While 
there he shot a cock belonging to his 
landlord, on which a neighbour told 
him that he was doing wrong, and 
Turpin threatening to shoot him too 
if he waited while he loaded his gun, 
his neighbour informed his landlord 
of what bad passed; he was taken 
into custody, and carried before a 
Bench of Justices then assembled at 
Beverley, and being unable to give 
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security for his good behaviour, was 
committed to Bridewell. 

The Magistrates, after making in- 
quiries intu his mode of living, and 
findiog him a suspicious character, 
removed him to York Castle, where 
he had not been a month, when two 
persons from Lincolashire came and 
claimed a mare and foal, and likewise 
a horse, which he had stolen in that 
county. When he had been impri- 
soned some time it was found out 
(through letters that came to him) 
that his real name was Richard Tur- 
pio, the noted highwayman. He was 
brought to trial, convicted on two 
indictments (the account does aot 
say for what crimes; but I presume 
for stealing the horses as above), re- 
ceived sentence of death, and was 
executed at York on the 10th of 
April 1739. M. L. 


—_S 


Mr. Urnsan, Kilbourne, Jan. 4. 
AS your pages are peculiarly de- 

voted to the illustration of every 
thing that is curious in Antiquity; 
sowe of your Readers may be able 
to explain the origin of the followiag 
custom. 

On returning from the country, I 
happened to sleep at St. Alban’s on 
the night of the 3ist of December 
last, and was awakened early the next 
morning by a confused noise of boys 
and girls in the street, crying for sale 
** Popladys! Popladys !” 

Enquiring at breakfast-time the 
meaning of those words, | was in- 
formed, that it was a very ancient 
practice in that town, to cry aud sell 
im the streets and in the Baker's shops, 
on New Year's Day, a species of cake 
or bun, called Poplady, oue of which 
was brought to me. It was a plain 
cake, like the Crosg Buns sold on 
Good Friday; but instead of being 
circular was long and narrow, rudely 
reembling the human figure, with 
two dried raisins or currants stuck in 
to mark the eyes, and another to 
represent the mouth, the lower part 
being formed somewhat like the outer 
case of an Egyptian mummy. 

As the Abbey of St. Alban’s is ce- 
lebrated in Monkish story, it is pro- 
bable that this cake is a relic of Ro- 
mish superstition: perhaps a variety 
of the Yule Cake, which we are told, 
in Brand's Popular Autiquities, was 
sometimes made in confectionery to 

represent 
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represent the infant Christ or the 
Virgin Mary. But whence the name 
of Poplady? Can itbe a corruption 
of Pope Lady—the female Pope— al- 
luding to the fabulous tale of Pope 
Joan, recorded by Platina in his His- 
tory of Sovereign Pontifis? 

If you, Sir, or any of your Cor- 
respondents can throw any light on 
this curious, though ridiculous cus 
tom, it will oblige, Ss. P. 

— 

Mr. Ursan, 7 Jan. 1. 
HILST other modern improve- 
ments in Art and Science stand 

recorded in the Reports of the re- 
spective Societies whose peculiar ob- 
jects they are, the improvements 
made during the present reign in the 
art of Coinage are suffered to pass 
by wnregarded; possibly because they 
are too artless for the Society of Arts, 
too little scientific for the Royal So- 
ciety, and too little like profitable 
trading concerns to attract the notice 
of the Board of Trade. 

To extend the knowledge of them, 
permit me the use of afew of your 
columns to be occupied with a chro- 
nological account, extracted from 
the only work which has hitherto 
condescended tonotice them at large*. 

Nothing of importance was done 
until the year 1769, when the Act to 
continue duties for the encourage- 
ment of the Coinage of money was 
made perpetual. | 

As the expediency of originally 
passing this Act was, in the minds of 
those who considered the subject, ex- 
tremely problematical, making it 
perpetual, and thereby satisfying all 
doubts upon the subject, must be al- 
lowed to be an improvement, from 
which might be augured the rapid 
aes which the coins afterwards 
made towards perfection. 


Improvements in the British Coinage ! 
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At the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign, in the year 1760, the gold 
coins were known to be considerably 
diminished by filing, &c. No steps, 
however, were taken to prevent the 
practice until the year 1774 t, when a 
general recoinage of gold was de- 
termived upon, and the practice of 
weighing gold coins (a practice bor- 
rowed fromthe wisdom of the Chinese) 
was established by statute, which 
condescended to borrow so much from 
that people, but was at the same time 
aware that it would not become the 
wealth of such a nation as ours, to 
imitate their ccconomy in not coin- 
ing the more precious metals. 

Tables of the weights at which the 
gold coined at different periods was 
to be current, were published by au- 
thority, to the great convenience of 
the filers and sweaters, who were 
taught by them how far they could 
Jegaily go. This was undoubtedly 
an imitation of the Parliamentary 
wisdom in the reign of King William 
III. when a proper time was gra- 
ciously allowed to the clippers of the 
silver coin, in which they could ex- 
ercise their talents with full effect, 
and safety t. 

In the year 1783 the counterfeit 
copper money was complained of asa 
great grievance by the inhabitants of 
Westminster. This very naturally 
produced a statute to forbid the 
counterfeiting of the current coin of 
Ireland, to the great relief of Lon- 
don and Westminster §. 

In 1787, the want of silver money 
occasioned an effort to supply it, 
which by great exertion was carried 
on to the amount of about 80,000/. 
lt was undoubtedly judicious not to 
extend it beyond that sum, as the 
great recoinage iu King William’s 
reign, which was conducted upon the 





* “ Aunals of the Coinage of Great Britain, by the Rev. Rogers Ruding.””—The late 


Lord Liverpool, in a Letter to the King, speaks in high terms of some of them, that 
is, of the recoinage of gold, and the plan of weighing it in common traffick. The 
more modern improvements be unfortunately did not live to see. Judging, how- 
ever, from what he actually did approve, there can be but little doubt that these 
would likewise have been honoured by his support. 

t This delay was doubtless intended to furnish Government with a stronger case 
than it would have had in 1760, from the progress, which the clippers, &c. might 
make io the deterioration of the coins. 

} See the Statute 7 & 8 William III. Chap. 1. 

§ Upon mature deliberation, a coinage of copper was determined upon, and issued 
in July 1797 ; the impatience of the people, who are not aceustomed to deliberate, 
but to act from their immediate imaginary feelings, baving in 1784 commenced a 
coinage of private tokens. 
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same principles, had almost totally 
disappeared, aud therefore it was not 
rudent to risk much with a possi- 
bility of the same effect being pro- 
duced. 

In 1797 the mint being found un- 
equal to the conduct of a copper 
coinage of large extent, Mr. Boul- 
ton, of Birmingham was authorized 
to coin for Government. By this 
plan the fortune of an ingenious man 
was made, and the moniers were al- 
lowed relaxation from their labours 
of stamping the head of his present 
Majesty upon ‘the neck of the King 
of Spain, in order to give his dollars 
currency. here. 

It was afterwards found to be ex- 
pedient to put the dollars also into 
Mr. Boulton’s Mint, in order to efface 
entirely the Spanish impression, and 
to convert them into Bank Tokens *. 

In the following year the sub- 
sisting Committee of the Council for 
coins was dissolved, and a new Com- 
mittee was appointed, whose first 
determination went to sanction the 
currency of Mr. Boulton’s heavy cop- 
per coinage with the lighter Tower 
half-peanies. About twenty years af- 
terwards they changed their opivion, 
and all the Tower halfpennies were 
called in for the purpose of recoinage. 

( To be continued. } 
———_—_——— 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. \. 
N vol, LXIII. p. 1046, you have 
recorded the endowment of an 
Kstablishment in the Borough of Lei- 
cester, by the late John Johnson, esq. 
and named by him the Consanguinita- 
rium. And in vol. LXXXIV. p.296, 
the Institution is farther noticed, in 
an account of the death of its philan- 
thropic Founder. 

I request you to insert a View of 
this comfortable place of refuge ; 
which is a handsome stone-building, 
consisting of five houses, in South- 
gate-street, near the Water-house 
pump. (See Plate II.) It is partly 
screened in the view by four neat 





* These Tokens were declared by Dr. 
Darwin to be inimitable, from the supe- 
tiority of their workmanship, and the power 
of the coining machine; and I do believe, 
that, by the help of a statute to protect 
them, and of steel gauges to detect the 
counterfeits, they have not been imitated 
to any very large amount. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1820. 
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dwelling-houses, which bound the 
street, erected on the spot where Mr. 
Johnson was born. Each of the alms- 
houses has a room on the ground- 
floor, and a chamber over it: the 
rooms are neat and convenient; and 
the windows glazed with beautiful 
stained glass. To each inhabitant is 
given a printed copy of the Rulesand 
Orders *. N. R. S$. 


i 


Mr. Urpan, Jan. 2. 

sb Coinage of a Nation may be 

called, not unaptly, its Livery : 
it wears the badge of office, and from 
its splendour or meanness, may be 
judged the wealth or property of 
the State. Collectively, it is the 
servant of the whole community to 
which it belongs, but individually, 
each piece of coin is the servant of 
the possessor. Every body has its 
services, from the prince to the beg- 
gar; and asevery one employs it, so 
every one, according to the use hemay 
be supposed to make of it, ought 
to contribute towards its formation. 
As it sustains a most important pub- 
lic function, so it ought, in all na- 
tions, to have a salary assigned to 
it. 

When nations are once possessed 
of a material that all men covet, it 
s00n becomes obvious, that a con- 
venient form is required for its cir- 
culation, and coins called moncy have 
been invented for that purpose. The 
prerogative of coining money, and 
fixing its denomination, is properly 
vested in the monarch or ruling power, 
and the denomination being ovce 
fixed, ought, on no pretence what- 
ever, to be changed, because it would 
violate all contracts; all the trans- 
actions of fair dealing between man 
and man being founded on the in- 
variability of national currency. Yet 
there have been princes, who, mis- 
taking price for value, have some- 
times altered the one in hopes to ob- 
tain the other; but Providence has 
placed this beyond the power of mao. 
A King may, by his prerogative, 
raise the denomination of a piece of 
coin, bat that cannot in the least in- 
crease its value, if its weight con- 
tinuvés the same. 





* These are printed in N ichols’s History 
of Leicestershire, vol. I, p. 528. 
A com- 
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A commercial people having no 
toines of their own, and not having 
by conquest exacted bullion from 
other nations, can obtain it ouly by 
having had something to sell, or 
having performed some service ; hence 
it is, that the coin of sucha uation, is 
exclusively the property of the peo- 
ple, except only such part of it as 
the executive Sovesnnent may pe- 
riodically require for the exigencies 
of the State, which again reverts to 
the people in ceaseless rotation. ‘The 
coin that each man honestly posses- 
ses, be it little or much, is decidedly 
and distinctly his own; he has given 
value for it; and he will not part 
with it but on the same terms. Into 
such a nation coins must have crept 
by slow degrees, and being once form- 
ed and designated by theruling power, 
it becomes the duty of the executive, 
to preserve them as near as possible 
in the same state as at their first is- 
sue, which can be effected only by 
that prerogative, which first estab- 
lished their quality and weight, for- 
bidding their circulation after they 
have become deficient; which deter- 
mination of the ruling power involves 
a question of great magaitude.— 
* Who is to sustain the loss of ex- 
change from old and light, to new 
and heavy?” The answer of State 
policy must be, that it should fall 
upon the individual in whose hands 
it happened to be found. This, at 
first sight, will appear not consist- 
ent with strict justice, and it can be 
defended ouly by the nature of the 
case;—the deficiency when it does 
happen must fall some where, and 
how can it possibly be fixed under 
easier circumstances than amongst 
the many who will then have to share 
it? Itis a servant who has become 
disabled, and his cure will cost but 
little» whereas if the light coins were 
suffered to continue in circulation, 
it would encourage further deprecia- 
tion, and at last, if called in for re- 
coinage, it must be at an expence to 
be borne by the nation collectively, 
and thus occasion a careless observ- 
ance of deficiencies ; but if the charge 
falls individually, every individual 
will endeavour to guard against it, 
and thus become conservator of the 
coinage. Under such circumstances 
it will always be maintained in ele- 
gant purity; the executive power 
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will be relieved from the necessity of 
raising supplies for any deficiency in 
the old coins ; and the nation relieved 
from what is of far greater conse- 
quence, the inconvenience that un- 
avoidably must attend a sudden with- 
drawing and re-issuiog a nation's 
currency. Where there is a settled 
salary raised for a constant coining, 
there will always be a supply for 
that which is continually withdrawing, 
neither loss vor gain being suffered 
on either side, nor any charge what- 
ever made at the time of coining. 

The practice of some nations is, to 
impose a seignorage to defray the 
expense of cuiniog ; but this certainly 
is both impolitic and unjust ;—im- 
politic because it tends to prevent 
coining at_home, and holds out en- 
couragement to forcigners to imitate 
it abroad; and unjust, because it 
throws the charge upon him who 
brings his bullion to be coined, and 
thereby performs a public service, 
and who uses each piece but once: 
for the moment it escapes from his 
hands, it enters into the service of the 
public, every one using it according 
to his dealings. When its career is 
stopped, it can be no great hardship 
to throw the loss upon the possessor, 
whose traffic will enable him to sus- 
tain it; but it woukd be the very 
height of injustice to throw upon 
him, at the same time, any loss that 
might be occasioned by a previous 
seignorage. 

Thus the creation of coins (if [ 
may so express myself) sould be- 
come the charge of the whole na- 
tions the renovation of them would 
be sustained by its commerce. 

Where coinage is so established, it 
can scarcely ever happen, that a sol- 
vent debtor should not be able to 
find sufficient full weight coins, to 
satisfy the demands of his creditor; 
but if at any time it should so hap- 
pen, it seems a principle of justice 
that he ought to have the power of 
doing it by a full weight of bullion. 
So on the other hand, it seems equal- 
ly consistent with justice, that at any 
time when coins have becowe dimi- 
nished below the standard of their 
currency, the creditor should be left 
to his choice to refuse the coin and 
demand the weight in bullion. 

There are but three metals which 
the world has agreed to receive as 

universal 
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universal equivalents, and of which 
coins are made; namely, gold, silver, 
and copper. But copper, though 
most used, and most useful, in small 
payments for the internal traffic of 
a nation, is not acceptable to fo- 
reigners, and therefore has not ob- 
tained sufficient consideration as a 
legal tender. Silver has been until 
Jately the principal money of all com- 
mercial states; but as both that and 
gold are universally acceptable, and 
the mines are more productive of silver 
than gold, the latter has become the 
superior metal, and hence has arisen 
a question as to their relative value. 
On this subject much discussion has 
taken place, and endeavours have 
been made to fix a standard between 
them; but how can that be fixed by 
art, which is ever varying in nature? 
The wines themselves vary sometimes 
in the quantities produced, and na- 
tions vary at different times in the 
quantities they possess, Kings may, 
and ought to establish a relative 
price between the coins made of each 
metal; but their relative value is 
fixed by the dispensations of Provi- 
dence alone. Should the silver mines 
become less, and the gold mines pro- 
ductive, then relative value must 
change, and silver might become the 
superior metal. The only way that 
nations can take is to abide by the 
standard prices they first fix upon, 
and leave commerce, by the exchange 
of the two metals, to adjust their va- 
jue; it will be time enough for par- 
ticular Governments to interfere, 
when general acceptance may, by 
reason of plenty or scarcity, have 
taken another bias:—if nature or- 
dains a change, Governments will be 
forced to comply. Rowever, there 
is not much to be apprehended on 
this score; for cenluries have passed 
away, and no very material change 
has taken place in the production of 
the mines. The gold and silver coin- 
age of some nations is as fourteen to 
one; of some, as sixteen lo one; and 
of others (the greater part) as fifteen 
to one, which seems to be about the 
average. Those countries which 
have fourteen to one, must expect to 
receive their foreign delits in silver ; 
while those of sixteen to one will be 
paid in gold; and thus are the metals 
always tending toward a common 
equilibrium. A little more than fifty 
years ago, the relative value of silver 
to gold was as nine to one in China: 
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oe silver was continually 
travelling from Europe and South 


America to Asia, till, at length, the 
proportion has become nearly the 
same. 

In the present state of the world, 
when commerce is so much extended, 
circumstances may occur, in which a 
nation may not only fabricate her 
own national coins, bat also find it 
convenient to imitate those of far 
distant nations, in order to tempt 
them into some particular branch of 
commerce. Thus the rude pagoda of 
the Indians, might be made in the 
same mint that has produced the most 
exquisite specimens of European 
coinage, and where it is done with 
fidelity, no evil can arise from it, 
though it ought to be prohibited to 
be done by individuals with as much 
caution as is used in national cur- 
rency. It was said in France that 
during the last Bonapartean war, 
a vast quantity of twenty franc 
pieces, with the head of Louis the 
pe ay se was coined in England, in 
order to procure sustenance for the 
troops then serving in countries where 
that coin circulated, and to the ho- 
nour of Great Britain, they were 
found to be equally valuable in weight 
and purity, and are now equally ac- 
ceptable even in France ilself. How- 
ever, an example such as this, points 
out to all nations the absolute ne- 
cessity of making and preserving their 
currency to the full amount of its se- 
veral denominations for, if their cur- 
rency is depreciated, forcigners will 
either pay them their debs io their 
own depreciated coins, or forge an 
imitation of thems; io each case the 
debt will be discharged at a loss 
to the native and gain to the fo- 
reiguer. 

Nations who had heretofore accu- 
mulated large quantities of coin, may, 
by reason of a great dearth of bread 
corn in their own land, or in support 
of a foreign war, be compelled to 
spend the whole of their coinage, and 
thus be reduced to the necessity of 
substituting an artificial currency, 
and the promise te pay must, for a 
time, supply the place of actual pay- 
ment. When thus reducéd, nothing 
but time can restore to the people 
their antient standard; they can re- 
obtain it only by the same means 
by which it was originally gained ;— 
if the nation has mines of its. own, it 
must wait the supply that the mines 
afford ; 
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afford ;—if their war should be suc- 
cessful, they may recover a part of 
their expenditure; if they are a mer- 
cantile peuple, they may re-establish 
another coinage by the profits of 
commerce, and must wait for its ope- 
rations, which, though slow, are cer- 
tain; for commerce must inevitably 
obtain bullion,and consequently coins; 
and these will be retained by the peo- 
ple, if famine or war does not make 
anew draught. The balance of trade 
must always be in favour of a trad- 
ing people, because they import more 
than they export; for goods will not 
be sent if they cannot pay for them, 
and they cannot pay for them, unless 
they have obtained money by former 
exports. A Lomparp. 
——— 
Mr. Urnzan, Jan. 3. 

AVING been for some years 
greatly addicted to the perusal 

of our antient English Authors (as 
well those who disperse their thoughts 
in lofty rhime as in humble prose) I 
have acquired a partiality for anti- 
quated words and phrases; and per- 
haps (as a direct consequence), some 
degree of astonishment that other 
Readers either du not understand, or 
do not relish the use of them as I 
do—and J was particularly struck on 
finding, by a late perusal of the Utopia 
(edited by the learned and agreeable 
bibliomaniac Dibdin), that even this 
deep-read Antiquary has been some- 
Ximes thrown out in his conjec- 
Yures; and that, in places where I 
thought there was little difficulty 
either in the passages themselves, or 
in supporting and illustrating them 
by examples of frequent use amongst 
contemporary authors; not that I 
have in every case of doubt been able 
to find a corresponding or even syno- 
nimous word, or have at all times 
discovered the precise meaning of the 
word or phrase made use of. But 
I have been surprized, as well with 
respect to some of the words observ- 
ed upon by Mr. Dibdin, as by others, 
that the frequent usage of the same 
word has not familiarized it to them. 
To begin with the second volume 
of Mr. Dibdia, p. 5. In his note upon 
the word “ jeopardous”, used by Sir 
Thomas More as an adjective, he says, 
that such use of it is of rare occur- 
rence among our old Authors. Now, 
I not only find the same adjective 
admitted into Bailey’s and Ash’s Dic- 





tionaries, and used in other places by 
Sir Thomas More (vide his General 
Works, p. 1403.) but I find the same 
adjective jeopardous, as likewise the 
adjective jeopardiess, aud the verb 
jeopard in the following places (and 
in many others infinitely too numer- 
ous to be set down), vide Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase on the Testament, 1 Co- 
rinthians 18, 21, and 22 (reverse of 
each page). The Bishop's and Cran- 
mer’s Bibles aré quite full of those 
words; but see only 5 Judges, v. 18, 
3 Daniel, v. 28. 13 John, v. 37 and 
38. 15 Acts, v. 26, and 27 Acts, v. 9. 

The Ship of Fools (by Cawoed), p. 
15, 16, has ** within his mouth is 
venim jeopardous and “ vile,” and 
in the same trranslation the verb jeo- 
parde frequently occurs. ‘* For her 
he ‘ jeoperdeth his life,’ is in Mun- 
day’s Banquet of Dainty Conceites 
(9 Harl. Misc. 244.) “ The waye of 
Honestie is uneasie, painfull jeoper- 
douse,” &c. is in Taverner’s Adagies 
of Erasmus (1569.) ‘ Jeoparte his 
person for to slee the Kynge” is in 
Lydgate’s Bochas (4558), p. 43. 

Page 6. Here I agree that the 
word “ translating” 1s now rarely 
used in the sense of removing or tak- 
ing away (the translating of a Bishop 
from one See to another excepted), 
but I must refer your Readers to 
Bailey and Ash ; aud to the following 
passages, “* The portion of my people 
is translated ;” vide Bishop's Bible, 
Micheas 2. v. 4. ‘ Because of un- 
ryghteous dealing a realme shall he 
translated,” &c. Ditie 10. Son of Si- 
rach, 8. ** The bones of our father 
shoulde be translated out of their 
places.” Do. 2 Baruch 24. “ He 
translateth the mountains or ever they 
be ware,” Do. 9 Job. 5. And “ Co- 
vetousnesse will translate the hearts 
of men to infidelitie,” is in Fenton's 
Christian Policy, 1574. 

Page 11. The word Pullein or 
Pullen wiil be found in the Life of 
Esope, B.L. “ He bought capons and 
many other pullen.” Vide also Bailey 
and Ash. 

Page 16. The word “ skills” was 
in more common use than Mr. Dib- 
din supposes. ‘* Jesus did make plain 
the things which he spoken for two 
skills,” &c. Vide Erasmus’s Para- 
phrase, 10 John, v.71, 72. “ It is 
little force to thee—it skills thee no- 
thing.” Vide Fisher on the seven pe- 


vitential Psalmes (1555), sheet N. > 
“it 
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“It skills not whether you din'd or 
no.” Gull’s Hornbook, Decker. 
“ It skills not if the four knaves lie 
on their backs.” Gull’s Hornbook. 
“ It skills not greatly who impugns 
our doom.” Shakspeare’s Henry V1. 
Part Il. 

The word ‘* Knowledge” is used as 
a verb-aclive in the same sense as 
acknowledge in many of the early 
translations of the Bible, viz. Cover- 
dale’s, Cranmer’s, the Bishop’s, Ta- 
verner’s, and Matthew’s, and even by 
Wicliff in his Testament (1380). It 
was in such common use in early days 
that the accession of the syllable ** ac” 
seems almost unnecessary. It is in 
Coverdale’s Translation of Erasmus, 
in Musculus’s Common Places, in 
Bishop Fisher’s Sermons, in Becon’s 
Sermons, in Marbeck’s Notes, and in 
the Golden Legend. 

Page 39. 1 think that both John- 
son and Bailey give us the illustration 
of the word swing as here used—** The 
power of money is no other than the 
unrestrained tendency of it,” &c. Vide 
Jobnson's fifth illustration. 

Page 46. I do not think that the 
mode of expression—he dotes for age 
—very uncommon. The word for, 
in the sense of because, is explained by 
Mr. Dibdin himself in the preceding 
page; aud Addison is quoted both by 
Johnson and Bailey in the first ex- 
ample, ** An old woman begins to 
dote,” &c. ‘ . , 

Page 66. Johnson is certainly mis- 
taken when he asserts that wain is a 
contraction of waggon. Both the 
words are genuine Saxon, and I should 
contend that wain is the older, and is 
still a prevailing provincial word. 
What is more antient in English as- 
tronomy than Charles’s wain? ‘“ He 
maketh the waynes of Heaven.” 9 
Job 9. Bishop's Bible. See also Mag- 
‘ pa Charta, 1 Hen. 3. Article 15. 
Blackstone’s edition, “ Villanus eodem 
modo amereietur salvo waynnagio 
suo si inciderit in misericordiam vos- 
tram ;” thus translated by Rastell, &c. 
“ any others villain than ours, shall 
be likewise amerced, saving his wain- 
age, if he fall into our mercy.” 

Page 141. Recklessness is Saxon 
for carelessness and not for rashness. 
Vide the Articles of the Church. See 
also Ash and Bailey, and an hundred 
Divines. 

Page 167. 


“iped, in the sense here 
put, is not an expression peculiar to 
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master Raphe Robinson. You will 
find it both in Ash aod Johnson, ren- 
dered—to cheat, to defraud, and it 
isso used inthe second volume of 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase. St. James, 
fol. 26. “ If Fortune blow back- 
warde, he shall ether bee wyped be- 
sydes all his goods, and be banished 
to goe on begging,” &c. Bailey 
quotes it (in. the same sense) from 
Spenser. 
Page 169. The usage of the verb 
“ to crack,” (to boast or vapour) is 
by no means peculiar to Robinson. 
Every Divine, from Latimer and 
Hooper to Beveridge and Tillotson, 
uses it in the same sense. Iu the con- 
troversy between Bishop Jewell and 
Harding, it is many times repeat- 
ed. Sir Thomas More uses it in other 
parts of his works; and Shakspeare, 
more than once or twice, ** What 
cracker is this same that deafs our 
ears,” King John. See also the Bi- 
shop’s Bible, 51 Jer. 55, “‘ and made 
great crakes with your words,” 
Yours, &c. OpseRvATOR. 
(To be continued. ) 
Vr 
Mr. Urnpan, Jan. 4, 
{Ns your last Volume, PartI1. p.493, 
there is a Letter on the utility of 
Evening Lectures, signed “ A Mem- 
ber of the Church of England.” I 
have, for a great length of time, felt 
deeply interested in the vast import- 
ance of the more general adoption of 
this measure; and cannot but deplore 
in common with many others, the 
consequences that have resulted from 
the long-acknowledged want of it; 
being confident that the numbers who 
dissent from the Church, whether 
upon the plea of doctrine or disci- 
pline(but more particularly the latter), 
have been greatly increased by this 
deficiency in the service of the Esta- 
blished Church. Your Correspond- 
ent has related the gratifying effects 
of an Evening Lecture, in a place 
which he has lately visited. With 
your leave I will take another course, 
and briefly observe upon the state of 
the city wherein 1 live, and where, I 
am sorry to say, there is no such 
practice. With fourteen parish 
churches, and two chapels for Dis- 
senters, the place is tolerably well 
supplied with accommodations for 
the population, which is about 12,000 
persons. At nearly all the churches 
the mornivg service is regularly read, 
and 
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and a sermon preached every Sun- 
day. At ten of them the evening 
service is read between the hours of 
two and four o’clock in the afternoon, 
mostly without the addition of a ser- 
mon; and only at two churches are 
there Lectures, which are preached at 
four o’clock in the afternoon; and 
though well attended, would, I have 


no doubt, attract a much greater. 


congregation, if the service began at 
six or half-past six o’clock. At both 
the Dissenting Chapels (which toge- 
gether are capable of containing 2000 
persons), there is worship in the morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening; and 
though one of the Chapels has been 
rebuilt lately, and the other consi- 
derably enlarged, they are in the 
evening crowded exceedingly. 

The inhabitants of several of the 
parishes, have endeavoured, without 
success, to obtain the establishment 
of an Evening Lecture in their 
Churches; many of the objections 
mentioned by your Correspondent 
have been urged,—‘ the expense of 
lighting,” “‘ the danger of imitating 
the Methodists,” and * the possibility 
of affording greater facilities to youth 
in forming improper connexions,” 
with other equally frivolous and un- 
important objections, have in most 
cases silenced the application. The 
result is, that many hundreds of young 
persons in this place are left to idle 
away the precious hours of the Lord's 
Day in loitering to and fro in the 
streets, or employing their time ina 
manner infinitely more dangerous to 
their morals. 

If, Mr. Urban, this was the state 
of one place only, there would be 
much to regrets; but when we know 
the same may be said of almost every 
village, and by far too many towns in 
the kingdom, when the sublime ser- 
vice which our ancestors in their wis- 
dom designed for the evening, is read 
so early in the afternoon, as to be 
almost a continuation of the morning 
service ; when these things, I say, 
are almost general, some new regula- 
tion does indeed seem to be necessary. 

In answer to one objection alleged 
by your Correspondent, “ that the 
Service of the day is sufficiently fa- 
tiguing, without additional or super- 
fluous duty,” | would ask, why not 
read the Evening Service in the even- 
ing, instead of the afternoon? And 
then, with the addition of a sermon, 
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you have all that constitutes what is 
commonly called an Evening Lecture. 
If any pious Clergyman (and of such, 
I trust, our venerable Establishment 
can boast, and proudly boast, of many) 
would make trial of this alteration, 
an extended audience would soon sa- 
tisfy him that he had conferred a real 
blessing on his flock; and a perse- 
verance in so excellent a practice 
would ensure to bis Church a still in- 
creasing, rather than a diminishing 
congregation. 

Should your Correspondent be in- 
clined to favour us with some further 
remarks, 1 hope he will convey them 
in a spirit that will better beseem “ A 
Member of the Church of England ;” 
and that he will not again apply to 
the teachers of those who differ from 
us, the epithet of “ Religious Mounte- 
banks.” Such language as this is 
neither becoming in a Churchman 
nor a Christian, and more especially 
when indiscriminately applied to a 
class of men, amongst whom, he can. 
not deny, are to be found many emi- 
nent for their piety and virtue. 

A Laywan, ano A Member or 
THE Cnurcna or EnGuanp. 
———a 
Mr. Urnsan, Somers’ Town, Jan. 9. 
N your last Volume, Part ii. p.483, 
J. G. refers to the account of the 


late Qucen’s journey from Harwich 
to London, on her Majesty’s first 
landing in this country, as given by 


Dr. Watkins. Some of the circum- 
stances of this journey are yet fresh 
in my memory. I was at that period 
at Tolleshunt Darcey, within a few 
miles of Colchester; and with other 
boys strongly invited by our friends 
to see the fine sight of a new Queer 
passing through that town. Doubt- 
jess, the route of the Princess, with 
all the particulars, is to be found in 
your pages; but. the reason of her 
being taken to-spend the night at 
Witham, in the house of Lord Aber- 
corn, although unprepared, and as I 
recollect, in the absence of his Lord- 
ship, was obviously the more equal 
division of the journey, which would 
indeed have been considerably broken 
by another stage as far as Chelmsford. 
The Princess's first stage was to Col- 
chester, where she took some refresh- 
ment at the house of Mr. Enneu, the 
then town clerk, and where Mr. 
Great, the grocer, a descendant of 
either a high or low Dutch family af 

the 
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the name of Von Grot, long settled in 
Colchester, had the honour of present- 
ing her Highness, on his knees, with a 
box of candied Eringoe roots, one of 
the staple articles of that antient 
town.—To proceed with my gossip, 
Mr. Urban, the late respectable Dr. 
Clubbe of Ipswich, son of the Rev. 
Mr. Clubbe, author of the “ Antiqui- 
ties of Wheatfield,” in turning over 
the pages of which, you and | have 
had a laugh in days long past, served 
his apprenticeship to the brother of 
this Mr. Great, who was an apothe- 
cary. Much about the time of which 
1 speak, Mrs. Euneu sustained a loss 
of that kind, very ill relished by those 
who are fomd of good eating—she 
had all her turkies stolen, and that, 
as was guessed, by uo ordinary pro- 
fessional thief. 

I have mentioned Tolleshunt Dar- 
cey ;—in the adjoining parish church, 
Tolleshunt Knights, about the year 
1761, I saw, as I recollect, iu the 
North wall, a very antient monument 
of soft stone. Upon this tomb re- 
clined at length a koight armed 
cap-a-pié, with two figures at his 
feet, traditionally said to be his two 
spaid bitches. As the story went, 
this knight aided by his two spaid 
bitches, waged a furious combat with 
his holiness the Devil, on a certain 
dispute as to the future site of a 
house called Barn Hall; the Devil 
insisting that it should not stand 
where the building was commenced, 
and in consequence, pulling all down 
hy night which had been reared by 
day. Though the knight fought 
bravely, he does not appear to have 
been equally tam Mercurio quam 
Marti; for, making an unpardonable 
blunder in certain responses, which, 
by the laws of the combat, he was 
necessitated to make, the subtle De- 
vil vanquished, and declared he would 
have him, whether he were buried by 
sea or by land, in church or church- 
yard; and 60, iv order to outwit the 
Devil, he was buried in the church 
wall. Now, as I have not been at 
Tolleshunt Knights from that time 
to the present, I wish much to know 
whether the knight lies snug and safe 
in the church wall still. 

Seriously, I should be glad to be 
informed by any of pas Correspond- 
ents.in that part of Essex, whether 
this antient monument, which was in 
tolerable good preservation, although 
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without the- slightest vestige of in- 
scription, in 1761, be atill in being, or 
whether it has undergone the usual 
fate of such in our country churches ? 
Yours, &c. Joun Lawrencs. 
i 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
Jrom Varerivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Cangy, West Square. 
(Continued from vol. LXXXIX. ii. 
p. 509.) 
T a time when Valerius wrote 
this collection of “ Memorabilia” 
(the early part of the first century of 
the Christian wra), so cautious were 
the citizens of Marseilles to guard 
against hostile surprises, that no 
stranger, who approached their city 
with a sword or other weapon, was 
ermitted to enter the gates, until he 
ad delivered it into the hands of cer- 
tain officers stationed there for that 
purpose, who kept it in their custody 
during his stay, and returned it to 
him at his departure.—Zibd. 2, 6, 9. 

The ancient Gauls, under a firm 
belief of the immortality of the soul, 
often lent sums of money, which 
were not to be repaid, until the lend- 
ers and the borrowers met in the 
other worki.—Zib. 2, 6, 10. 

In one of the Thracian tribes, the 
birth of a child was a subject of la- 
mentation ; and a funeral was attend- 
ed with cheerful rejoiciog. — Lid. 2, 
6, 12. 

it was a custom among the Lycians, 
that, during the period of mourning 
fora deceased relative, the men should 
wear the feminine dress, in order that 
the shame of appearing in that uh- 
manly garb might the sooner induce 
them to lay it aside, and, together 
with it, their unavailing regret.— 
Lib. 2, 6, 13. 

In the year 501 (U. C.*) the Con- 
sul C. Cotta, having occasion to ab- 
sent himself from his army while en- 
gaged in a siege, appointed an offi- 
cer, a near relative of his own, as 
temporary commander in his stead. 
During his absence, the besieged made 





* (U. C.)—Although, to the Classical 
Reader, this needs no explanation, it may 
be proper to apprise the English Reader, 
that the numbers accompanying the (U.C.) 
are the dates of the years from the founda- 
tion of Rome, which I shall, henceforward, 
thus briefly mark, in particular cases, 
where the dates may be of importance in 
estimating the manners aud customs of 
diferent ages. 

‘a fa rious 
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a furious sortie, set fire to the be 
siegers’ works, and nearly succeeded 
in storming their camp. In resent- 
ment of which disgrace, the Consul, 
on his return to the army, ordered 
his unfortunate vicegerent to be se- 
verely scourged; degraded him from 
his rank, and condemned him to serve 
on foot as a common soldier.— Lid. 
2, T, 4 
The Dictator Postumius Tubertus 
(U. C. 322) punished his own son for 
having, without orders, quitted his 
post, to engage the enemy. Although 
the valiant youth returned victorious 
from the combat, the father ordered 
him to be beheaded: [and, if I be 
not yery much mistaken, the punish- 
ment of decapitation, in the Roman 
army, was always preceded by a severe 
application of the rods, ]—Zib. 2, T, 6. 
The Consul Manlius (413 U. C.) 
exercised similar severity against his 
own son, who, being personally cha!- 
lenged by the commander of a hostile 
party, had privately gone forth to 
encounter his challenger, had gal- 
lantly defeated and slain him, and re- 
turned laden with his spoils.—Zib.2,7,6. 
While the Consul! Calpurnius Pisy 
was carrying on the war against tle 
fugitive slaves in Sicily (U. C. 620), a 
body of Roman cavalry, under the 
command of C. Titius, suffered them- 
selves to be surrounded and ignomi- 
niously disarmed by a party of the 
enemy.—As a punishment for their 
disgraceful and un-Roman submis- 
sion, the Consul condemned Titius to 
stand at head-quarters from morn 
til night, bare-footed, with his vest 
ungirt, and his gown curtailed: and 
this penance was continued daring his 
whole remaining term of service; 
with the additioual aggravation of an 
exclusion from all society, and a pro- 
hibition to enjoy the comfort of 
bathing, which, by a Roman, was 
deemed almost as necessary as his 
food.—Nor did the Consul confine 
his severity to the unfortunate com- 
mander of the troop: he further 
punished the whole corps, by dis- 
mounting them, and transferring them 
‘to the companies of slingers, the least 
respectable portion of a Roman 
army.—Lib. 2, 7, 9. 
(To be continued.) 
EEE 
Mr.Urpan, Plaistow Acad. Jan.4. 
ie me to inform your Cor- 
respondent C. L. who wishes to 
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know “ the best mode of producing 
germination in exotic seeds *,” that in 
the year 1793, M. Humbolt disco. 
vered that metallic oxydes favour it 
in proportion to theirdegree of oxyda- 
tion. This fact induced him to search 
for a substance with which oxygen 
might be so weakly combined as to 
be easily separated, and he made 
choice of oxygenated muriatic gas 
mixed with water. The seeds of 
cresses soaked in this gas showed 
germs at the end of six hours; but 
not in common water till the end of 
thirty-two hours. The action of the 
first fluid on the vegetable fibres is 
quickly announced by a great num- 
ber of air-bubbles, which cover the 
seeds, a phenomenon not exhibited 
by water till at the end of from thirty 
to forty-five minutes. 

In 1796, he resumed the subject in 
a new series of experiments, and 
found that, by joining the stimulus 
of caloric to that of oxygen, he was 
enabled still more to accelerate the 
progress of vegetation. He took the 
seeds of garden-cresses, peas, French- 
beans, lettuce, and mignionette, equal 
quantities of which he put into pure 
water, and the gas at the tempera- 
ture of 88° Fahrenheit; the cresses 
exhibited germs in three hours io the 
gas, but not in water till the end of 
twenty-six hours. These experiments 
have since been repeated by several 
distinguished philosophers. Professor 
Pohl at Dresden, caused to germi- 
nale in oxygenated muriatic acid, the 
seed of a new kind of Euphorbia, 
taken from a collection of dried 
plants, 120 years old. Jacquin and 
Vander Schott, at Vienna, threw into 
this acid all the old seeds which had 
been kept 20 or 30 years at the Bo- 
tanic Garden, every previous attempt 
to produce vegetation in which had 
been fruitless, and their latent germi- 
nating powers were for the most 
part stimulated with success; even 
the hardest seeds yielded to the 
agency of this acid. Among others 
which germinated were the yellow 
bonduc, or nickar-tree (guilandina 
bonduc), the pigeon cytisus (cytisus 
cajan ), the dodoneea angustifolia, the 
climbing mimosa (mimosa scandens), 
and some new kinds of the homea. 
See Encyclopxdia Londinensis, article 
Germination. E. Binca. 





* See vol, LXXXIX. ii. p. 518. 
Mr. 
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Mr, Ursan, Nov. 30. 
HE inclosed Letters are the two 
first of a series, written from 
the Continent, by a gentleman of 
York, to a near relation. Besides 
containing many important facts and 
observations, they form a very suit- 
able appendix to Letters of a similar 
kind, written about a century ago, 
which you lately introduced into your 
valuable Magazine*. If from the spe- 
cimen which I have now sent, you 
are of opinion that they will answer 
your purpose, and he a source of en- 
tertainment and instruction to your 
Readers, | am permiited by the Au- 

thor to promise you the remainder. 

Yours, &c. Goprrey. 


Dover, July 30, 1818. 

On the 28th July, we applied at 
the French Ambassador's office, in 
London, for passports. Having ob- 
tained them, we proceeded to Her- 
ries’s Bank, St. James’s-street, and 
supplied wurselves with a competent 
number of their bills of credit, which 
are convertible into cash by their cor- 
respondents at upwards of 150 of the 
principal towns on the Continent. At 
Thomas's, near the Royal Exchange, 


we procured a supply of gold and 


silver coin, for immediate use. In 
1814, 1 only received 18 francs for a 
one-pound note, or 15s. in the pound: 
in 1815, 20 francs, or 16s. 8d. in the 
pound: I now obtained 23f. 60c. or 
19s. Sd. in the pound. 


Lerrer I. 
Calais, July 31, 1818. 

We left Dover Harbour at five 
minutes past nine, and entered Calais 
Harbour at five minutes before twelve. 
The day was fine, and the wind (5.W.) 
fair. The packet-buat was the Chi- 
chester; the passage 10s. 6d. 
' On landing, we left our passports 
at the proper office, and our luggage 
was taken to the Custom-house to be 
examined. If I had had any new cotton 
stockings, they would have been seiz- 
ed.—We then proceeded to Quillacq’s 
Hotel, and have ordered dinner. We 
are to procure new passports in lieu 
of those granted in London, which 
last will be forwarded to Paris: upon 
the new passports there is a stamp 
duty of two francs. 


Tour tn France in 1818. 





* See vol. LXXVII. ii. 401; LXXXIX. 
i. pp. 29, 122, 204. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1820, 
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This country smells of tobacco and 
burnt wood, as usual. The Pillar on 
the Pier was erected on the spot 
where the King landed from England, 
in April 1814, 

Letter II. 
Cambrai, Aug. 3, 1818. 

As a specimen of French dinners, 
I will tell you what we had at Quil- 
lacq’s, premising that the table was a 
deal board, set upon cross sticks— 
soup, soles, mutton maiotenon, veal 
fricandeaun, potatoes, chicken and ar- 
tichoke, pastry, cheese, cherries, 
gooseberries, and plums: this was the 
dinner for two; the tables d’héte are 
on a larger scale.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington had announced his intention 
to sleep at Quillacq’s on Friday night, 
and was expected at half-past cleven. 
I sat up considering whether | should 
go to bed (which 1 felt much inclined 
to do), or wait the arrival of the Con- 
queror of France. Whilst I was laid 
on a large sofa, debating the matter, 
considering that I might sleep any 
night, but could not see so great a 
man any night; on the other hand, 
what better should | be for having 
seeo him? besides, he might not come, 
or might be behind his time, &c. 1 
found my silting up was not agree- 
able to the waiter, who every now and 
then made errands into the room to 
see if I was wanting to retire. At 
length, at eleven o'clock, he came 
into the room, blew out the two can- 
dies on the table, and was proceeding 
to blow out a third on the side-table ; 
and on my calling out for him to leave 
one candle, he replied, * Tout le 
monde va se coucher.” This being 
the case, 1 was obliged to retire; for 
as all the world was going to bed, 
it was not for John Bull to mtroduce 
his bad customs of turning night into 
day. I could not, however, but sus- 
pect that my anxiety to sce the Duke, 
and my having so repeatedly inquired 
about his arrival, might determine 
the waiter to baulk me; as the Duke 
is no mighty favourite with French- 
men. The next morning, at seven, 
I went down to the pier, and saw the 
Duke’s carriage embarked aboard the 
Lord Duncan packet. He was to sail 
al high water (between ten and eleven). 
The wind, at W.N. W. was directly 
against him, and his passage would 
probably occupy seven or eight hours 
at least. The sailors were disputing 

about 
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abou! the oumber of tacks to be made, 
and the course to be steered, in order 
to get him soonest over. The Duke 
slept ou the ground-floor of our ho- 
tel, in a room looking into the gar- 
den; his sittiog-room was adjoining 
his bed-room. He got up between 
eight and nine, and at nine breakfast- 
ed with four or five officers ; but the 
curtains were so much closed, that as 
we walked in the garden we could 
distinguish nothing. We determined 
not to leave Calais till we had seen 
him.—About half past nine the mas- 
ter of the packet came to summon 
him. The Duke soon after came to 
the door, and looked up at the sky 
fora minute; he returned to his 
room, and in about five minutes set 
off to walk to the pier, in company 
with the officers. He said to Colo- 
nel Campbell, who was near him, ‘ ls 
that your carriage, Campbell ?" poiat- 
ing to one in the Court.—The Duke 
is about 5 feet 7 inches high; has an 
enormous nose; is a cheerful smiling 
man, and without the gravity which 
the portraits of him represent: he is 
about 50: he was dressed in a blue 
frock coat, white trowsers, and short 
boots. He appears stiff, as if he wore 
stays: the French say he has armour 
under his clothes, which I don't be- 
lieve 5 but though not ao ostentatious 
maa, he seems a little of the dandy 
in his dress.—We experienced great 
politeness at the Custom-house rela- 
tive to the examination of our lug- 
gage. There was in the same room 
with us at the hotel, a tall genteel 
young Englishman, who had lost his 
portmanteau: he seut for some of 
the finest ready-made shirts; but they 
were extremely cvarse, so short, that 
they would scarcely reach below the 
waist, and besides very narrow.—After 
we had scen the Duke, we set off for 
St. Omer, in a cabriolet, calculated 
to contain two persons, aod drawn by 
two horses: this we hired of Mr. 
Quillacg. The charge for one direct 
to Paris is 120 francs, but by a cir- 
cuitous route, which ours is to be, 
150.—At the first place of changing 
horses, the only ostler or stable at- 
tendant was an old woman.—The har- 
Ress as usual was o- ropes.— 
Mount Cassell was visible a great 
part of the road. We arrived at St. 
Omer to dinner, at the Ancienne Poste, 
kept by an English woman. We fouod 
a great number of Muglish officers, 
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with their wives and families at St. 
Omer; there being two English camps 
withio four miles.—A little girl, with 
asmall harp, played and sung in the 
streets very delightfully. We had a 
good dinner; but met with a dis- 
appoiotment in not being able to 
rocure horses forward: there had 
een a great review the day before 
by Lord Wellington, which had drawn 
together the English families from 
Boulogne, Cambrai, &c. and all the 
horses were engaged in conveying 
them back again. Being informed 
that one of the camps was only siz 
quarters of an hour distant, we set 
off to walk towards it, accompanied 
by alad, as guide. We passed a fine 
old Jesuits’ Church, now converted 
into a hay chamber or store house. 
On the road we overtook two Irisk 
women, who were swearing at each 
other in the English fashion. What 
must the French think when they 
hear us complain of their profligacy 
of manners! the husband of one of 
the women, a soldier, told us he was 
a native of Limerick : he and his wife 
complained much of the expence of 
living in France; a ration, which in 
England would cost 44d. here costs 
6d. In England, when the regiment 
marches, the wives and families of the 
soldiers, bag and baggage, are con- 
veyed with it; but here, they must go 
at their own expence, and the French 
impose on them; she also complained 
that cotton for the children’s frocks, 
&c. was much dearer than in England. 
—The grand Review yesterday com- 
menced at three in the afternoon, and 
was to have continued till night, with 
several sham fights, representing ac- 
tions in Spain, and the battle of Wa- 
terloo—but the rain came on, and 
the Duke stopped the Review in 
about half an bour after it had begua. 
After we had walked about two miles 
we came in view of the encampment 
—a great number of white teuts, oa 
an eminence about two miles further ; 
and as we found we should see a si- 
milar encampment at Cambrai, we 
did not proceed further. There are 
ten regiments in the neighbourhood 
of St. Omer. We were joined on the 
way back by a Highlander, a soldier 
in the Tlst, who has been $2 years ia 
thearmy. He is a native of Inver- 
ness. The grand theme of his dis- 
course was the superiority of Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie and Sir D. Baird, — 
whow 
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whom he fought in Egypt, over our 
modern Generals, and the greater hard- 
ships he then experienced, than in mo- 
dern campaigns. On one occasion in 
Egypt they were two days without 
water; and his colonel repeatedly laid 
himself on the ground in a dry pond, 
and endeavoured to suck moisture for 
his lips from the mud. Lord Hill he 
describes as the soldier's friend, and 
the grand favourite of the army. “As 
for the other man,” (he said) “the would 
not care to hang a soldier on the spot, 
if he found him taking any thing from 
a Frenchman.”—As our road was on 
rising ground, we had an advantage- 
ous view of the venerable Churches 
of St.Omer. In the evening, we saun- 
tered about the beautiful abbey of St. 
Bertin: it remains in the same dila- 

idated state as in 1815, but is no 
Lager used as a military storehouse: 
the inside is now quite open.—Several 
young English officers dined in the 
same room with us. Cricket parties, 
the gaming-table, and a ball at Lady 
Clark's, formed the principal topics of 
conversation: they spent a quarter of 
an hour in settling a point which regt. 
wore the handsomest caps, and what of- 
ficers had the best seat on horseback, 


&c.—The next morning we proceed- 
ed to Aire, nine miles, to breakfast. 
We passed some handsome churches 


on the way. At our Inn (the Old 
Post) we were charged for breakfast 
5 francs (viz. for coffee, and milk, 
and eggs) but on our offering 4, the 
landlady was quite content, and at 
our departure wished us a - 
‘ voyage. —This is a strongly forti- 
fied town, and has a noble market- 
place, and a handsome town-house. 
The Church of a Convent in the 
town has been turned into a store- 
house, according to the usual revolu- 
tionary custom. Between nine and ten 
the great bell of the principal Charch 
tolled for mass; the tone was ver 

deep, and the vibrations after the bell 
was struck, varied from a minor third 
toa second from the key note.—Io 
front of the entrance of the Church, 
appeared Christ on the Cross, on 
mount Golgotha: as the blood spout- 
ed out of his side, a little cherub 
caught itin a cup. The representa- 
tion was on so large a scale, as to be 
visible to a considerable distance. The 
congregation consisted of about 1000 
persons. The Church is a fine build- 
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ing, in the modern gothie stile, with 
a handsome tower. The organ was a 
large and good one, but much out of 
tune. About 20 priests assisted at 
the mass: the Epistle and Gospel, in- 
stead of being read in Latin from the 
altar, were read in French from a 
pulpit in the nave. After each was 
read, the Priest read in French an ex- 
position of the Epistle and Gospel re- 
spectively. Each exposition occu- 
pied from ten minutes to a quarter of 
an hour, and as far as! could collect, 
was plain and intelligible. The peo- 
ple were also very attentive. Alter 
this was done, the banns of marriage 
were published, and all the priests 
proceeded to the altar, where mass 
was continued by chanting the Nicene 
Creed, the priests afterwards making 
collections through the Church, &c. 
The chaunting was as untuneable as 
possible, and all in canto fermo, or 
unison, Throughout the whole coun- 
try, between Calais and Cambrai, there 
is no pasture land, but all grain. We 
have not seev any oxen, and very few 
sheep; wheat, which is the principal 
grain, is an abundant reps oals are 
thin, and beans are totally burnt up 
and destroyed. Thedrought here is 
more excessive than in England; there 
were a few showers on Saturday af- 
ternoon, after which the weather 
took up again, and to-day is without 
acloud. The thermometer has sel- 
dom been higher than 70. It is a 
much richer country, io point of fer- 
tility, than any part of England of 
the same extent; and in general con- - 
sists of gently sloping hills, which are 
so distributed, that the face of the 
country is usually visible to a Consi- 
derable distance, and not, as with us, 
shutting up the view. But about 
Douay and Cambrai it is as flat as 
Flanders. 

August 3.—We have been dining, 
indifferently as to our eating, but 
with a bottle of white Hermitage at 
dinner, and a bottle of fine Cham- 
pagne after its; in which we have 
drank the health of all friends.—If 
you were here, you would have an 
excellent opportunity to buy some 
Cambric for handkerchiefs; 1 under- 
stand it is less than half the price you 
pay for it in England: if I attempt 
it, | shall probably be imposed upon, 

Yours, &c. x. 
(To be continued. ) - 
r. 
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Mr.Urpan, Tavistock-place,Jan.1\. 
AVING undertaken to write the 
‘History and Antiquities of the 

Hundreds of Chippenham and North 
Damerham, in the County of Wilts,” 
I feel particularly anxious to render 
the same as accurate and satisfactory 
as possible. 1 am therefore induced 
to adopt this mode of inquiry, from a 
persuasion that there are many gen- 
tlemen resident in, or belonging to 
the Hundreds of Chippenham and 
North Damerham, who can render 
much valuable assistance in such an 
undertaking, and who will be most 
likely to contribute such assistance, 
when they are assured that it is to 
promote and effect a Topographical 
History of Wiltshire. It must be 
known to the gentlemen of the Coun- 
ty, that Sir Richard Hoare has an- 
nounced bis intention of publishing 
the History of some portions of Mo- 
dern Wiltshire *, after having com- 
pleted his interesting Work on the 
British and Roman Antiquities, and 
that he has invited different gentle- 
men to co-vperate in this laudable 
uodertaking. This is to constitute 
partof that Work. It has often been 
remarked with surprise and regret, 
that this County has been singularly 
neglected by the Topographer and 
Antiquary; whilst many other Eng- 
lish counties have been amply, and 
even repeatedly illustrated. ‘Till 1 
published two volumes in 1800, and 
one more copious, and more Topo- 
graphical, in 1814, there had scarcely 
been a volume writteu on the Paro- 
chial History of the Countyt. 1 
therefore more eagerly come forward 
on the preseut occasion, and shall 
zealously endeavour lo illustrate the 
district above named ; because it was 
the scene of my birth and childhood, 
because I have some esteemed fricuds 
there who have promised to assist me, 
and because | have already collected 
a large mass of materials towards the 
Work. Still eager to render “* The 
History of Chippenbam and North 
Damerham Hundreds” equal in accu- 





* See his “ Hints on the Topography of 
Wiltshire.” 

+ The first, entitled ‘*‘ The Beauties of 
Wiltshire,” a third volume of which, to 
complete the work, is now ready for the 
press. The second forms part of “the 
Beauties of England,” but may be pur- 
chased as a separate work. 
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racy and extent of information to 
that of any other portion of the 
County, I most earnestly entreat a 
free and full communication on any 
subject connected with this undertak- 
ing; and can assure my correspondents, 
that no labour or zeal shall be want. 
ing on my part to amalgamate the 
materials, to analyze facts, and to 
elucidate the Topography of these 
two Hundreds. 

Though 1 have visited every Pa- 
rish in these two Hundreds, it is my 
intention to make a more particular 
survey of each at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. J. Barron. 

rr 

Mr. Unsan, Jan. 10. 

ILL you submit the following 
to your Lombard friend ? 

Say there is 10,000/. circulating 
medium, and that this belongs to 

1 person...... eocceesvesesooes eeeeeeZ 1000 

2 persons £.500 each 

10 persons.....100 each 

20 persons 


12 10s. each 
160 pe:sons 6 5s. each......000 
$20 persons...... 3 2s. Gd. each 
640 persons 1 Lis. 3d. each.,..1000 
1280 persons 0 15s, 74d. each...1000 
2553 persons. £.10,000 

&.2000 is borrowed of this sum of 
10,000, and lent by the first five de- 
scriptiou of persons, and taxes are 
laid on to pay the interest on the 
20002. borrowed. What is the effect? 
—say the taxes are laid on articles of 
general consumption, malt and tea 
for instance; who pay these taxes? 
why say 2553 persons drinking beer 
aud tea; and the taxes being on the 
uumber of persons, and not on the 
property, those that have the least 
property pay the same as those that 
have the most; which must, io the 
end, in the abstract view, soon re- 
duce those that have least, to ruin 
first, aud so on; aud thus produce a 
pressure downwards, which is just the 
case with the country at the present 
moment. ; 

But it will be said the 1002. per 
annum, taken away from the whole 
by the taxes on malt and tea, is re- 
turned again in the shape of interest, 
and that the same money circulates. 
True, it does so; but it circulates in 
the shape of an allered properly: 
and ay alt cannot have the means of 

acquiring 
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acquiring it back again by industry, 
as some are old and incapable of it, 
it goes lo change the basis of property, 
till the one of little means, incapable 
of exertion, loses his all. So much 
for the benefit of unequal taxation, 

Try again ;—say, instead of un- 
equal taxation, 1/. per cent. per an- 
uuin is taken from the 1000/. to pay 
the interest of the money borrowed ; 
those that lend it pay their propor- 
tion as well as the others, and the tax 
is capable of being continued for a 
much greater length of time without 
the poorest losing his all: but still 
in the event, destruction must come 
to him, if he have no means of in- 
creasing his store. 

Let it also be recollected, the higher 
the taxation, the higher the price of 
every thing must be; then see with 
what increased force taxation presses 
upon all who bave fixed or limited 
means of existence,—such as rent- 
charges, life-annuities, salaries, &c. 
and these descriptions of persons are 
not few in this country; putting aside 
the necessity of increasing the price 
of labour, to procure a bare existence. 

What is then to be done? the old 
maxim of two evils choose the least, 
equalize your tares. This will not 
cure, but will long keep alive. 

What has been written may be 
fallacy ; but it appears to me to be 
truth. Fortescue. 

a 
Dudley Vicarage, 
Jan. 12. 
N addition to the communication 
of Viator (see volume LXXXIX. 
Part ii. page 412), concerning Spence, 
the following, perhaps, will be deem- 
ed of some importance, on account of 
having Shenstone for their author, 
in whose hand-writing I possess them, 
prefixed to two volumes (once his 
property), intituled “ Fugitive Pieces 
oo various Subjects, by several Au- 
thors. Printed for R. and J. Dodsley, 
1761.” 

** Joseph Spence, M.A. took this 
degree 2d Nov. 1727; was Fellow of 
New Coll. Oxon; was elected Poetry 
Professor 11th July, 1728; which he 
held ten years. He quitted his Fel- 
lowship on being presented by his 
College to the Rectory of Great Hor- 
wood in Buckinghamshire. He never 
resided at his Living, but made an 
annual visit to Horwvood, and did 
many acts of charity to the Poor 


Mr. Urnsan, 
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there. He resided mostly at Byficet 
in Surrey, in a small villa given him 
for life by his pupil, the (then) Earl 
of Lincula. In June 1742, he was 
made Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, and 24th May 1754, a Pre- 
bendary of Durham. In June 1758, 
he made a visit, in company with Mr. 
R. Dodsley, at the Leasowes. From 
thence, after staying a week or ten 
days, he and Mr. Dodsley proceeded 
to Durham, and then went on a tour 
to Scotland; of which Mr. Spence 
wrote some account to me. On their 
return, Mr. Dodsley made an after- 
noon visit to a distant relation at 
Duffield in Derbyshire, a Miss Eliz. 
Cartwright, a handsome, decent, and 
accomplished young woman; with 
whose conversation and manners Mr. 
Spence was so charmed, that he took 
a memorandum of her in his pocket- 
book, and left her a genteel legacy in 
his will. In 1764, Mr. Dodsley died 
while on a visit to him at Durham, 
and was buried by his friend in the 
Cathedral there, August 26, 1768. 
Mr. Spence was unfortunately drown- 
ed in a canal in his garden at Byfleet. 
He was found flat on his face at the 
edge, where the water was too shal- 
low to cover his head. He most 
likely fell down in a fit.—He was of a 
spare and feeble constitution, very 
temperate in his hours and way of 
life, cheerful and entertaining in con- 
versation. His features bore some 
resemblance to the celebrated Mr. 
Locke, but had more sweetness and 
bevignity of countenance.—His works 
are pumerous; besides the well-known 
** Polywetis,” in folio, be left some 
MS vols. now in the possession of the 
Duke of Newcastle.—In this volume,” 
(i. e. the first volume of Fugitive 
Pieces), ** Crito, and the Account of 
the Emperor of China’s Gardens, are 
by his band. in the secood volume, 
the Parallel between Magliabechi and 
Hill was written by him also. He is 
commemorated by Mr. J. Ridley in 
his Tales of the Genii, under the ana- 
grammatic appellation of Phesoi 

Ecneps, or Dervise of the Groves.” 
Under the title of the third piece in 
the first volume, by Wm. Hay, Esq. 
on “ Deformity,” Shenstone has writ- 
ten, “* The Author was burn at Glen- 
burne, near Lewes in Sussex, and died 
19 June, 1755.” Under that of the 
fourth piece, intituled “ Luciva sine 
Concubitu, addressed to the Royal 
Society,” 
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Society,” he has written, “* By the 
celebrated Dr. Sir John Hill, who 
was born about the year 1716, and 
died in Nov. 1766.” Under that of 
the first piece in the second volume, 
intituled “ A Vindication of Natural 
Society,” he has written, “ By Mr. 
Burke.” Under that of the second 
piece, intituled “* The History and 
Antiquities of the antient Villa of 
Wheatfield, in the County of Suffolk,” 
he has written, “ By the Rev. Mr. 
John Clubbe, Rector of Wheatfield, 
and Vicar of Debenham.” 
Yours, &c. Luge Booker, 
—E 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 13. 
iT AM pleased to see that Mr. Fos- 
brooke’s ‘* Monachism” has been 
ably reviewed in the last Quarterly 
Review. The critique having for its 
object a professed recommendation of 
Protestant Nunneries, the Reviewers 
have omitted, as well as the author, 
to name, among others, who have 
ardently engaged in attempting to 
form such establishments, a fair Au- 
thoress, who has often been compli- 
mented in your pages, Mrs. Whitford, 
the writer of ** Constantia Neville, or 
the West Indian,” &c. The work al- 
luded to is “* Thoughts and Remarks 
on establishing an Institution for the 
Support and Education of anportion- 
ed respectable Females,” 1809. Mrs. 
Whitford, who seems to have had a 
very large experience in the dilapida- 
tion of elegant families, appears to 
have had an asylum for such sacri- 
fices to misfortune in view, and her 
plan seems to have been pious and 
wise; the establishment is suggested 
to be national, and of the religious 
principles of the Church of England,— 
the situation, Yorkshire,—education, 
Scotch. She has quoted Bishop Bur- 
net’s favourable arguments, and the 
Rev. William Tooke, that a similar 
institution, founded by the Empress 
Catherine, exists in Russia; with a 
great deal, we think, of peculiar fe- 
male knowledge urged in support of 
it.—She justly observes, that a respect- 
able asylum of this nature would 
spare from association with vulgar 
illiterate persons, that description of 
single women to whom limited in- 
comes have fallen, from the families 
having been broken up by the death 
of the fathers. 
My opinion is certainly favourable 
to such institutions, though neither 
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Carthusian severities, nor the ** hairy 
gown,” nor “ mossy cell,” are requi- 
site; yet a calm sequestered seclusion, 
with a certain degree of order, regu- 
lation, and conformity, would be the 
best of all for those who, from me- 
slancholy disappointments, misfor- 
tunes, or tired of the world’s woes, 
seek a final dereliction of life, to avoid 
insult, ignominy, and affliction. 
With the pathos of Mr. Fosbrooke, 
we may indeed say, 
“ Alas! there now are no Elysian bowers 
To sepulchre among the living dead, — 
A lost thing, when life’s day in tempests 
lowers, {shrieking hours.” 
And Grief the painted wings rends of the 
Economy of Monastic Life, p. $42. 


There are these objections; this is 

not exactly the age when religious 
retirement could be accompanied with 
those particular associations which, 
in the @ras of Catholicism, gave it 
almost a romantic dignity, and shed 
over it “a dim religious light” of 
peculiar sober serenity. Such a de- 
scription of existence could never be 
pleasing to those who had been edu- 
cated in present times; the days when 
this “ sweet simplicity of life” had its 
pure controul, are very decisively 
elapsed. If there should be any such 
modern Institution, it must be very 
exclusively confined to persons of 
some superiority of soul and educa- 
tion; and, as Mrs. Whitford observes, 
those who have’ 
“«That peace which goodness bosoms ever.” 
Solitude can never be recommended 
without evil consequences to such as 
possess vulgar, restless, and vacant 
habits, instead of the “* finer move- 
ments of the soul,” taste and senti- 
ment. 

I am glad to see Mr. Fosbrooke'’s 
“ British Monachism” very well 
spoken of by arespectable Work, and 
one which has appeared to me, per- 
haps fancifully, rather retreating on 
most occasions from concession of 
merit. There is a view which may 
be taken of the utility of that Work, 
which is rather peculiar to myself; its 
power of exhibiting the irrational 
tendency to nonconformity, and this 
in a very philosophical manner, by 
discovering the wretched pride, pre- 
judices, and superstitions of older 
times; and which is singularly imi- 
tated at present, on a much meaner 
scale, by certain casts of religious 

thinkers, 
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thinkers, whose habits of reasoning, 
aod opacities of understanding, would 
receive much benefit from a little 
more knowledge, and a little less en- 
thusiasm. The history of Monks 
discovers to us all the infirmities of 
human faculties, and that peculiar 
kind of insavity which we take to 
have religious excesses for its hobby, 
aod has been so universal in ex- 
citing every extravagance, from mo- 
nastic pomp and pageantry, down- 
wards to its inferior mock-bird in sus- 
picion, gross ignorance, and paltry 
disgusting attributes, the sectarian- 
ism of this country. What | think of 
a puritanical hierarchy is, that it 
would resemble the Romish Church 
in every thing besides its splendour 
and majesty, that it would debase 
physical superiority, indeed as the fas- 
cinating and admirable author of 
* Woman” has observed, “ Litera- 
ture, Science, the Arts; all that agi- 
tates or embellishes life, all that 
makes human existence superior to 
that of the beasts that perish, would 
be lost, confounded, trampled on ;” 
and this the * British Monachism” 
convincingly shows. 

There is one sect of this country, 
the Quakers, exceeding ali others in 
practical virtue aud good sense, to 
whom I would not be deemed to al- 
lude, or include in my heartfelt com- 
miseration. V. 

————— 
Mr. Unpan, Jan. 16, 
HE following extract from “ Fe- 
lix Farley's Bristol Journal” is 
so congenial with the general tenor 
of your Magazine, that | doubt not 
your readily giving it a wider circu- 
lation. M. Green. 


“ The sitting of Parliament which has 
just passed, will form one of the most im- 


portant periods of our history. {t has 
been short but eventful; the energy and 
the wisdom of the Gavernment, backed by 
the good sense and firmness of Parliament, 
have rescued us from great danger, and 
warded off most serious calamities. Never 
did six weeks produce a greater change in 
the feelings aud situation of the country. 
What was our condition when Parliament 
assembled? In extensive districts the 
laws of the land were nearly suspended, 
property was violated with i ity, life 
was threatened without disguise, the ope- 
rations of industry were interrupted, the 
transactions of commercial intercourse at 
a stand, the proprietor was menaced, the 
Magistrate reviled, defied, aud resisted. 
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A general panic pervaded the whole coun- 
try ; and even in those parts where the 
storm did not rage, there was a swell upon 
the face of the waters, which. to an expe- 
rienced observer conveyed too certain 
marks of a near and tremendous danger. 
While the Reformers were daily assem- 
bling thousands of men at given times 
and places, in order to accustom the coun- 
try to the light, preparatory to an explo- 
sion, just as we break in a horse to stand 
fire by flashing av unloaded pistol before 
his eyes, they were nightly training their 
adherents to military evolutions, and pre- 
paring in secret the arms which were 
shortly to be put into their hands. Elated 
by their increasing numbers, and confi- 
dent in their growing strength, they dis- 
dained any longer to conceal their ob- 
jects, and began’openly to proclaim their 
purposes, and audaciously boast of the 
certainty of their success: like the beasts 
of the forest, which creep up to their prey 
while they think it can escape, but when 
near enough to be sure of their victim, 
start forth in the full display of their ter- 
rors, the more effectually to arrest its 
flight, and paralyze resistance. Fortu- 
nately we had an Administration neither 
blind to the danger nor afraid to do their 
duty ; wise enough to see the necessity of 
assembling Parliament, bold enough not 
to precipitate the meeting, and, during 
the interval, to stand themselves in the 
breach, The measures resolved upon 
were prepared with moderation, but with 
firmness ; when proposed, they seemed to 
every dispassionate man what he himseif 
would have suggested, if it had been his 
busiuess to frame them. They appeared 
to grow naturally out of the peculiar cha- 
racter of the danger against which they 
were to provide, and they were voted by 
triumphant and unexampled majorities, 
The good consequences are already felt : 
confidence begins to revive; the seditious 
and the traitorous are crest-fallen; the 
well-affected and loyal are re-assured ; 
they feel that their Legislature will stand 
by them, and, protected by the shield of 
the Law, they are encouraged to place 
themselves in an attitude of self-defence. 
These are the glorious moments of the 
British Constitution ; it is in a crisis like 
this that the lover of his country should 
fall down and worship.” 


a 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 20. 


] WISH to call the attention of your 
readers to the Lectures on Botany 
delivered by Mr. Charles Whitlaw, 
Great Queen Street, Lincola’s Inn 
Fields, whose system is peculiarly in- 
teresting. They are accompanied 
with transparent Paintings of the va- 
rious subjects on which he lectures. 

Elegant 
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Elegant and correct delineations of 
the classes, orders, genera, and species 
of the Linna&zan System or Botany, 
and his Natural Orders of Plants, 
are displayed on a magnified scale, so 
as to be seen by a large audience. 
The facility with which students, by 
his mode of teaching, may compre- 
hend the Linnzan System, and the im- 
pressions of the hieroglyphic resem- 
blances, strike the inquiring eye, 
carry home to the mind ideas lasting 
as life, and give them just concep- 
tioos of the great power and wisdom 
of the Creator, in the construction 
and government of the world, and so 
admirably displayed in the vegetable 
kingdom, who, from a few simple 
and primary elements combined in 
peculiar proportions, educes all that 
variety and profusion of substances 
which the vegetable kingdom ex- 
hibits, 

Mr. Whillaw, in his last Lecture, con- 
cluded his remarks on the great im- 
portance of the study of Lotany, by 
an observation from that great and 
illustrious lumivary of science, Francis 
Bacon, who, having explored and de- 
veloped the true foundations of hu- 
man knowledge, with a sagacity and 
penetration unparalleled in the his- 
tory of mankind, and having dared to 
disengage himself from the fetters of 
academical authority, denounced as 
vain and idle the visionary specu- 
lations of the schools, and boldly 
pointed out the necessity of a com- 
plete and thorough revelution in all 
pre-established methods of stady. 

Recommending the more tedious, 
but yet more successful method of 
analytical and inductive investigation, 
and proclaiming truth to be but the 
image of nature, the great Linnzus 
has observed, ‘* That existence is 
surely contemptible which regards 
only the gratification of instinctive 
wants, and the preservation of a body 
made to perish: it is therefore the 
business of a thinking being te look 
forward to the purposes of all things, 
and to remember that the end of cre- 
ation is, that God may be glorified in 
all his works.” 

Mr. Whitlaw has travelled sixteen 
years as a practical Botanist in the 
West Indies, Spanish America, the 
United States, and Canada. He has 
lectured on Botanical subjects in most 
of the Colleges in the States and 
Canada, ‘ Boranicus. 


Mr. Unpan, Jan. 17. 

From the formidable impressions, 

which the Examinations for De- 
grees in the University of Oxford 
have made upon many parents, I am 
induced to submit to you some hints. 
Whether they are adupted, or not, is 
a matter in which I have no concern. 
I mean no disrespect to the learned 
body which has instituted these exa- 
minations, nor do I question the ma- 
nifest propriety of such an ivstitution. 
I merely speak, from reflection, that 
it isa hard case for many parents to 
expend vast sums in the education of 
sous, who, when they apply for de. 
grees, are plucked (as failure upon 
Examination is denominated) for no 
other reason sometimes, but, because 
the Examination crowds too much 
into one process. 

From the time of Aristotle, division 
of labour has obtained credit for being 
a grand source of improvement. At 
present the Examination is divided 
into a Liltie-go and a Great-go ; col- 
loquial appellations of the facetious 
great children, sucking at the bosom 
of Alma Mater. ‘Such cant terms are 
common in the language of ‘the 
Brazen Age. I méan not, however, 
to offend their beardless manhoods by 
this humble squib: on the contrary, 
I solemnly beheve that they form the 
finest and cleverest body of youths in 
the kingdom; and, as the Examina- 
tion is a dose of physick, which they 
are obliged to take, 1 only wish to 
render it more palatable. 

Instead, thereforé, of mixing the 
Examinations, I think it would be an 
improvement, if they were divided 
into three stages, as follows : 

Second Year's Standing. The Exa- 
mination in the Classicks, which I 
found upon this principle, that being 
the nearest to departure from School, 
there is Jess vblivion of the proficiency 
brought from thence. 

Third Year's Standing. The Litere 
Humaniores. 

Fourth Year's Stunding. Term be- 
fore the Degree. Divinity. 

These, I believe, are the chief 
points of study ; and it certainly ac- 
cords with reason, that the focus of 
mind being directed to one object at 
a time, a greater solidity of Know- 
ledge will be acquired, with infinitely 
more ease to the students. It is aa 
old rule, that if you mean to do 
things well, you should never do but 

on 
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one thing at a time. This is an axiom 
of business, of which the wisdom is 
not to be disputed. 

When I was a Member of the Uni- 
versity, and F was a contemporary 
with. Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, 
&c. the public Examinations were not 
exonerated from the stigma of Vice- 
simus Knox. But literary merit was 
still solicitously regarded by the in- 
culcation of * Original Composition,” 
vpow the plan of Ideas. For men, 
who are to plead at the Bar, or write 
Sermens, nothing can be more in- 
structive or appropriate; and, with a 
view to professional qualifications, the 
old plan is of infinitely more conse- 
quenee than chewing Greek roots, 
and preserving Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides in spirits. 
fore, that the old plan of estimating 
merit by composition is consigned 
only to the stimulus of the frizes ; 
but I do not blame the stress laid upon 
Classical acquisitions, because a great 
art of the Clergy, being obliged to 
eep schools for their support, during 
their early manhood, such acquisitions 
are highly important. Besides, the 
Dissenters, in general, substitute a 
smattering in Natural Philosophy for 
Classical Proficiency; and, were it 
not for the Universities, it is doubtful 
whether Classical Knowledge, beyoud 
the mere parrot-like acquisitions of 
an- upper-class schoul-boy, would be 
preserved in the nation. Latin, too, 
is a substitute for universal language. 

An Oxv Masrer or Arts. 

: a 

Mr. Unsan, Jan. 14. 

BEG to communicate to you an 

ancient superstitious custom, still 
obtaining at Tretyre, in Hereford- 
thire, upon Christmas Eve. They 
make a Cake, poke a stick through 
it, fasten it upon the horn of an ox, 
and say certain words, begging a good 
crop of corn for the master. The 
men and boys, attending the oxen, 
range themselves around. If the ox 
throws the cake behiad, it belongs to 
the men; if before, to the boys. 
They take with them a wooden bottle 
of cyder, and drink it, repeating the 
charm before-mentioned. I strongly 
suspect, from the ox and the cake, an 
allusion to some sacrifice to Ceres; 
and the Confarreatio, the Harvest- 
home, being a ceremonial appertain- 
ing to that goddess; but 1 have no 

Gent. Mac. January, 1820, 
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means of referring to the new Edition 
of the “ Antiguitates Vulgares,” of 
time to exanrine the custom archeo- 
logically, A. B. and C. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, Barton-street, Jan. 21. 
AS you will probably bave many 
Thermometrical accoants trans- 
mitted to you this month, allow me 
to add one, accurately observed on a 
self-registering Instrument, exposed 
to the open air in Barton-street, West« 
minster, denoting the lowest degrees 
in the present winter. 
Degrees. De 
Dec. 11, 1819, 18 — Highbury, | 
Jan. 1, 1820, 16 
5, 16 
— i$, 14 
9 — Eltham, 4 
Stratford, 1 
Tottenham, t 
Blackheath, 
belowZero i} 
J. A. 


aa 
2. 


—— 15, 


Yours, &. 
———— 

Mr. Unsan, Jan. 20. 

AS the object of your Correspond- 

ent C. (Mag. for Nov. last, p. 
410) in favouring your readers with 
an account of the family of Clare, 
with a pedigree thereof, was to cor- 
rect the anachronvisms and inaccuracies 
of former writers in your volumes, 
he ought to have been careful lest 
the same complaint should be made 
against his statements, which he has, 
brought forward against those of 
others. | am afraid, however, that 
some parts of C.’s pedigree will not 
bear a strict scrutiny; at least, they 
appear to me to require some further 
explanation; and, in order to give 
your correspondent an opportunity of 
affording such explanation, I shall 
state the doubts whicb have arisen in 
my mind upon the perusal of his 
letter, &e. 

In the first place, C. states, that 
Fitz Gilbert de Clare, son of Fitz 
Gelfrey, Earl of Eu, which Fitz Gil- 
bert was called De Clare, from his 
Seignory of Clare, or Clere, in Nor- 
mandy, having had a grant of lands 
on the river Stour, (not Stora) ia 
Suffolk, built a Castle there, which he 
called Clare, from his own name. 
Upon reference, however, tp Domes- 
day Book, it appears that in the 
time of K. Edward, “ Claram te- 
puit Aluricus”’; it seems, therefore, 

doubtful, 
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took their name from their residence 
in Saffolk, or not; if they did, the 
coincidence of names is certainly sin- 
gular. 

In C.’s Pedigree, Richard Fitz Gil- 
bert, and his two immediate succes- 
sors, are called Earls of Tuobridge. 
1 cannot find such a Peerage in any of 
the books to which [ have access. 
Richard had a grant from the Crown 
of Tunbridge, where he built a Castle, 
and from thence was often called Ri- 
chard de Tonebridge: his son Gilbert 
was also frequently called de Tone- 
brige. Instead therefore, of Earls 
of Tunbridge, the more correct de- 
signation would perhaps have been 
Lords of that place. 

Gilbert de Clare, younger som of 
Gilbert de Clare, is surnamed Strong- 
bow. This, surely, is incorrect. It 
was his son Richard, who, from the 
length and strength of his bow, ob- 
tained that surname. 

The occurrence which is stated to 
have been the cause of the loss of its 
honours to this family, was surely uot 

roductive of such an effect. The 

onours were conveyed out of the 
family, in consequence of the failure 
of male issue, and went to those fa- 
milies which intermarried with the 
heirs general of the Clares. These 
losses, therefore, could not complete 
the ruin of the family, which bad pre- 
viously come to a natural end, at least 
in its main branches; nor could such 
losses have been increased by joining 
the Lancasterian party in England, 
which had no existence for many years 
after the death of the last male beir 
of, the family, which happened in 
1295, 24 Edw. |. 

1 should be glad to know the au- 
thority which C. has, for deducing the 
Norfolk family of Clere, from this of 
Clare. I dare say, he will be at no 
loss to produce it; but in the Pedigree 
of the former family, in Blomef, 
Norf. vol. xi. 8vo edit. p. 234, &c, 
such a descent is not hinted at; and 
there exists no similitude in the arms, 
which we might have been led to ex- 
pect would have been the case, had 
they been descended from the same 
stuck: nor do Clere’s arms at all ap- 
proach those of Fitzwalter, or Bay- 
nard, with both which great families, 
according to C. they claim a common 
origin. ; 
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Your correspondent C, will nos, I 
hope, imagine that these observatiops 
are made io the spirit of oppositian 
or controversy ; but that they, are in- 
tended to further the object which he, 
as well as myself, has iv view, the 
elucidation of facts. 

Yours, &c. 
a 


D.A.Y. 


Mr. Unsan, London, Jan. 10. 
N Association was formed in the 
City of London, in the year 
1199, for the distribution of, prow. 
sions, or other articles of the first 
necessity, at reduced prices, to the 
Poor. For several winters the Com- 
mittee have adopted the sale of Caals 
at 9d. a bushel, and Potatoes at 14lb, 
for 3d. as a mode of relief, the most 
acceptable and efficacious ; for, while 
it affords material assistance to the 
industrious and necessitous, it holds 
out no encouragement to the idle and 
profligate. Subscribers, moreover, 
are supplied with a certain number of 
tickets every month which they may 
distribute themselves to worthy ob- 
jects, and thus become their own 
Almoners, while they promote the 
views of a most useful and extensive 
charity. 

Durieg the last Season, from Janu- 
ary to April, 356 chaldrons of coals, 
aud 72 tons of potatoes, were distri- 
buted, affording relief to not less than 
2500 poor families, consisting of about 
12,500. individuals, residing in various 
parts of the Metropolis. The ex- 
pence to the Associativa amounted to 
T7381. 9s. 

The Committee commenced the 
delivery of Coals and Potatoes, at the 
City Public Kitchen, New- street, 
Blackfriars, on the 20th ult. for the 
present winter. As a very heavy ex- 
penditure atteads the distribution, and 
as the disbursements last year ex- 
ceeded the subscriptions, it has been 
deemed necessary earnestly to solicit 
the liberal Contsibutions of the af- 
fluent and charitable, in aid of aa 
institution which renders such im- 
portant benefits to the Community. 

Signed, on behalf of the Commitee 
of the Association for the relief of 


the Poor of the City of London and - 


parts adjacent, 
R. Crarx, Chamberlaia of 
London, President. 
[By whomSubscriptions are received. } 
Mr. 
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Mf. URnaw, “Newcastle, Jan. 8. 
HAVE read the Observations of 
T. W. on the Colonization of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with considerable 
intetest. His recommendations cor- 
respond with my own ideas in many 
respects; but, although I concur and 
accord with T. W. and the Govern- 
went or Administration of this coun- 
try, in the general plan of making a 
Coloay there; yet it has very often 
struck me as very imperfect in the 
manoer in which it continues to pro- 
céed; that they have taken no steps, 
uo measures for their being better ac- 
quainted with that country, although 
we have now hadit in our possession 
for nearly twenty years. The Travels 
of Lieut. Patterson, of Vaillant, and of 
Mr. Barrow, are of oo further in- 
formation than to say, that it is a 
must extensive country, inhabited 
literally by nothing else than wild 
beasts, save here and there a few 
Dutch Boors; that the climate is ca- 
pable of producing Wine, Wheat, and 
all the Necessaries of Life; that 
there are great tracts of country 
called Karroo, that produce nothing, 
and are perfectly sterile; and that 
they lie north of the cuast from Algoa 
Bay, or end of Seldanah Bay, by the 
Cragee River, or near to the Drahen- 
sleen; and get wandering away to 
Graaf Rennett, as if it was at hand, 
of as near to the Cape Town, as 
Windsor or Oxford are wear to the 
capital of England: Graaf Reonett 
is near 600 miles from the Cape 
Town. 

The first thing that should have 
been set out with, as a temptation to 
those who might wish to emigrate 
there, should have been the publish- 
ing of a large Map of each division of 
that extensive country, for the in- 
formation of those who had ideas of 
going there. This Map should have 
been done by our own Engineers; it 
would have been of double use, not 
only in making us acquainted per- 
fectly with the boundaries of the 
course of the rivers, but we should 
have been generally informed, as to 
its geological productions, where the 
valuable mines lic, their possibility of 
being brought down to the coast and 
conveyed to Great Britain, &c. &c. 
And this survey would have not only 
employed our young engineers, who 
are wasting their time in coffee- 
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houses, bat it would have given them 
bread, and instruction in their profes- 
sion : it would give information to 
every one going there, to pick out the 
situation suitable to his own ideas, 
and corresponding with his line of 
life, or profession, whether a vine- 
planter, a corn farmer, a grazier, 
iniller, or any other profession or 
calling ; one of the necessary links of 
the chain for the formativa of a 
Colony. 

The various productions of so ex- 
tensive a country as the Cape of Good 
Hope, must naturally be great. We 
are informed that there is iron in such 
productive yielding as to be equal to 
the highest produce of the mines of 
Sweden; that they yield nearly 80 
percent. This isequal to the greatest 
produce of that country. Now, as 
that article abounds within our own 
colony, is it not worth while to have 
it pointed out where it lies, the pro- 
bability of its being brought down to 
the coast, the making of a road, or, 
if there can be any chance of its con- 
veyance by water, if only a part of 
the way? ‘These things point out 
(what | have before observed) the 
great call and necessity of having a 
large and accurate set of Maps of 
that Colony immediately published. 

It will be further of great utility in 
pointing out the great line of Roads, 
and the several changes necessary to 
be made; for in all countries in the 
state in which the Cape is, the roads 
lie without ‘interest as to the several 
productions. They have been made 
and followed, for the convenience of 
a very few, without recourse to the 
geueral service of a great population 
and commerce. 

Would it not be doing this 
country an essential service, if the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge 
were to send some of their learned 
travelling fellows out there, to inves- 
tigate the natural productions of that 
great country? We could depend 
more on theic information than on 
the many travellers sent by France, 
Deamark, or Germany. Besides, it is 
a reflection on Great Britain to have 
such valuable countries as the Cape, 
aud Demerara, and to be igavrant of 
their produce and value, whether as 
to science or commerce. It was al- 
ways the first thing the Freach Go- 
veroment began witb, on taking pos 
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session of a new Colony,to set the Ea- 
gineérs to-work, and have-an accurate 
survey thereof, with an accompanying 
memoir of every thing that might be 
of. mse, or was ‘cuftious in Natural 
History. 

Yours, &c. G. A. 


EE 
Mr. Urpan, Jan. 9. 


"Ta multiplication of small Farms 
with a view to affording the 
publick-a better and cheaper supply 
of Poultry, and the smaller agricul- 
tural articles, having long been 2 po- 
pular ‘sentiment amongst us, I have 
the pleasure of announcing to you 
that a New Agricultural System, di- 
vested of the disadvantages to which 
small farms are ‘subject under the 
established agricultural regime, has 
been conceived and arranged ; and is 
now in a forward state of preparation 
for bringing before the public, with a 
view of ascertaining their sentiments 
upon it. As the uarrow limits allotted 
to each miscellaneous article in a Ma- 
gazine do not admit of going into de- 
tails of a comprehensive subject, the 
essence of it may be briefly stated to 
be, that by affording a larger scope of 
employment to human labour, to be 
advantageously excited through newly 
invented mechanical means, in licu of 
having recourse to the usual expe- 
dient of employing agricultural hotses 
in the tillage of the soil, the great 
excess of it now in the market may 
be tarnéd to a beneficial account, both 
as to enabling the individuals them- 
selves to acquire the comforts of life 
through the means of their industry ; 
and relieving the public from the pre- 
sent heavy pressure of their poor- 
rates proportionally; and, at the 
same time, affording ‘a more abandant 
supply of provisions to the public 
markets, from the double cause of 
thus converting to the use of the hu- 
man species that portion of the pro- 
duce of the earth which has hitherto 
been consumed hy useful but devour- 
ing agricultural horses ; joined to the 
enlarged production of the soil, which 
will infallibly be caused, aceording to 
the laws of nature, by the elements of 
luxuriant vegetation,— water, sun, 
manure, and the pulverization of the 
svil,—being advantageously brought 
into chemical action, in unison with 
each other. These constitute the 
leading features of its various recom. 


mendations, as the public. 
are concerned im the-question, © © o« 

A's enlarging the sum of agricul. 
tural comferts and happiness, accord- 
ing to the multiplication -of these 
kinds of tenures, it is to be observed, 
as relates to the tenant, that a-deuble 

reduce being obtained from the same 
and, at a double expence of culti- 
vation, will yield him three times:the 
profit it formerly did ; which may be 
thus briefly cughined :—Taking ‘the 
old calculation that a farm ought.to 
produce three rents, the one for the 
landlord, another for the expeaces of 
its cultivation, and the thied for the 
maintenance of the tenant's family; 
if we take this gross produce as being 
301. this gives 10/. to each item ;-but 
this being doubled produces -60/.: so 
that aHotting to the landlord his 10/, 
aud allowing 20/. as the doubled ex- 
pence of cullivation, these two. sums 
being added together make but. 307. 
leaving the remaining 30/..as the pre- 
fit to improved cultivation, instead of 
his former 10/..upon the old. plan. 

To realize these ideas-will be the 
grand object of our endeavours, which 
we propose to attain by-three distinct 
means ;: “first, by a ‘superior cultiva- 
tion of the-soil, as ‘before expressed ; 
secondly, by a quicker succession of 
crops, and by an improved method of 
making the most of them; and 
thirdly, by breeding and feediag, .by 
improved methods, a more profitable 
description of stock than sheep and 
oxen, namely, pigs, poultry, rabbits, 
pigeons, and even game, if legislative 
countenance be given thereto, off the 
land. Upoo which last head, as it 
differs from ‘the established agricul- 
tural opinions almost universally dif- 
fused throughout the laad, we pro- 
pose to join issue with them upon the 
question, whenever they think proper 
to give notice of trial. 

How greatly the landed interest of 
the country is interested in tbe esta- 
blishiment of these measures will be 
manifest enough, on merely a slight 
consideration of them ; for as it is the 
characterick of all the differentskinds 
of small stock enumerated, that their 
natural fecundity is such that a few 
well~selected parent pairs of - each 
would soon maltiply their species into 
any extent of stock which. it might 
be desirable to keep: the expence of 
this, therefore, would be av small, 
compared with that of stocking —_ 

0 
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ofthe-same size with the langer ani- 
mals, aud: fornishing it also with all 
th®meeessary paraphernalia of dead 
stock, wacgons,carls, harness,ploughs, 
aud agricultural horses, that 
the-eompetition for the occupancy of 
these farms, where the returns are 
also: s0 comparatively quick, will be 
‘brought within the reach of thou- 
seads who were before excluded from 
aspiring to the tenantcy of even a 
smalleoro and cattle farm, from the 
want-of the necessary capital to ma- 
nage it. The interests of the soil will 
alsobe consulted in these arrange- 
ments beyond all former example; 
for ee will not only be the greatest 
t.of the heavy green cro ros 
poted ito be raised mea mh 
and, which will therefore furnish 
abundant maaure accordingly for re- 
production in future years; but this 
quantity, great as it is already from 
its-own resources, will be constautly 
ia the way of being augmented by the 
addition of the rich articles brought 
io from other lauds, for the purpose 
of fattening off the.stock for market ; 
@ principle which will reader corn 
farms tributary tathem in this im- 
portant article fur procuring heavy 
crops from the soil; which will be 
again assisted by another of still more 
importance 5:as the ireigation water 
proposed to be pleatifully supplied, 
aud constantly at hand, to use at dis- 
cretion, wil! of itsell-be in the-nature 
of anotherstanding manure heap con- 
stantly furnishing ils .contents. So 
that with all these inherent and ex- 
trinsic advantages, aided by the. fur- 
ther consideration, that the outskirts 
of an estate may virtually be rendered 
of the value of homestead land, by 
being converted into poultry farms. 
What is true as to the competition 
likely to be excited by inviting cir- 
cumstances for their tenantry, will 
also be so for the purchase of them 
upon the same privcipies, whenever 
the party may wish to-convert them 
into moneys. Nor have the interests 
of the capitalists also been forgotten 
amongst these numerous arrange- 
men!s of combinations, .as.uovel as 
they are important; but on the con- 
trary, a wide field for speculation will 
be opened to his view, by which he 
will be enabled to employ the tele- 
scope of his understanding to deter- 
mine for hunself how far te may, or 
* way oyt, employ his money to greater 
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annual advan in investing it jo 
the new sa hydep landed pro- 
perty proposed to ‘be created; than 
either the funds, mortgages, or per- 
sonal securities will yield him. Su 
it for the present to state generally, 
that if the laods in Great Britain and 
Ireland were improved so as to ave- 
rage only a shilling per acre in water 
rent, for money laid out upon them 
to pay the monied men advancing it 
five per cent. for their money invested 
therein; this would absorb about 
sixty millions pounds sterling, laid out 
in their permanent improvement, and 
the enrichment of their respeetive 
neighbourhoods, io the first instance: 
but as the money thus disbursed is not 
aouthilated, but only changes hands by 
being thrown into circulation, by: be- 
iag paid to labourers and artificers as 
the wages of labour and the purehase 
of materials; and as the annual re- 
venue accruing to the monied interest 
thereby created, and, figuratively 
speaking, springing out of the earth, 
would be three millions sterling, it 
follows that when the first year's in- 
terest was received, there would then 
be: 63 millions of movey in the monied 
market, looking out for objects on 
which advantageously to employ u- 
self: inthe next year something more 
than 66 millions; and so on, progres- 
sively, according to the nature of 
compound interest: so that one bateh 
of improvements, as of the estates in 
a whole parish together, for instance, 
will necessarily be the precursor of 
succeeding ones, 
Trwotny TeLrecrara. 
i 
Mr. Unpan, ; Jan. 10. 
“ ET is with mental endowmests, 
as.with other rich gifts of pro- 
vidence; the inhabitant of the lus- 
uriant Southern climes, where Na- 
ture has done every thing in the way 
of vegelation, indolently lays hold on 
this very plea of fertility which should 
animate bis exertions, as a reason for 
doing nothing himself; so that the 
soil, which teems with such encou- 
raging abundance, leaves the favour- 
ed possessor idle, and comparatively 
poor: while the native of the less 
genial region, supplying by his la- 
bours the deficiencies of his lot, over- 
takes his more favoured competitor ; 
by panne heage oe for opulence, 
he improves the riches of bis native 
Jand veyoud that which is blessed 
wilh 
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with warmer suns, and thus vindi- 
eates Providence from the charge of 
partial distribution.” 

On such a subject, the season which 
new presents itself, affords topics for 
enlargement:—Io taking a brief sur- 
vey of the various climates of the 
earth, we find the doctrine verified 
wherever we stray ; the volcanic 
eruptious themselves are not exempt 
from the effects of that diffusion of 
good which Providence every where 
scatters with unsparing bounty—the 
barren land is taught to smile by ex- 
citing the necessarily increased efforts 
of cultivation; and when we return 
home, and contemplate around us the 
competitions of poverty aod industry ; 
opulence and power; we see them so 
wisely intermingled, and so benevo- 
lently exercised, that one sees but 
to hold his extended opportunities, 
as a trust, for the more limited meaus 
of subsistence or enjoyment. The 
more severe the changes of weather 
may be, the more have we seen the 
spirit of beneficence prevail; com- 
passion no longer remains quicsceut 
as a sentiment to adorn the modern 
system of sympathetic education, but 
is bappily exemplified in deeds of 
charity: old dependencies, which 
during the past tranquillity of ease 
and prosperity have been noticed 
only with complacency, have now 
been sought out, and aided by effec- 
tual relief—even former animosities 
have been forgotten, aml given 
place tu Christian conciliation—and 
the hand, hitherto withdrawn, has 
been stretched forward with promp- 
titude, and loaded with the proffered 
gift! The commemoration of the na- 
tivity and the epoch of a new year, 
has been greeted in every Society 
and Club with voluntary coutribu- 
tions for itd poorer members— and 
the festivities uf the rich and power- 
ful have been accompanied with ap- 
propriate comforts to the dependent 
coltagers! 

Whevever we can apply any of 
these stations to ourselves, we reap 
some satisfaction in the hope that we 
have extended our usefulness in so- 
ciety as well as our best efforts :— 
That all should succeed so effectu- 
ally as to obliterate the claim of the 
peor, or to remove for ever the cry 
of the destitute, is a chimerical no- 
tioay whieh: will never be realised in 
humaa affaics ;—for on the coutrary, 
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the difference will ever be the means 
of calling forth the otherwise dor- 
mant charities of our nature; add 
placing us‘ia a condition of ' trial 
and probation of the talents entrust- 
ed to our management; and the moré 
judicious be the extension of the use, 
the more extensive and powerful wilt 
be the government acquired: I say 
judicious, because an indiscriminate 
use of the talents committed to man, 
is an act of charity seo by 
the patabolic example of Him who 
was made ruler of a certain number 
of cities iu proportion to the aum- 
ber uf talents which he had gaived 
with the trast coofided to him: But’ 
although these seasuvuable benevn- 
lences are to be mach commended, 
yet they are the transient occur- 
rences of the time—something more 
is requisite to keep up the spring of 
active sociely, aud to occupy the 
minds and hands, and fill with joy 
the chambers of the industrious; 
for disaffection and murmur are 
the froward offspring of waut of em- 
ployment. The great difficulty of 
anewering to this imperivus call has 
not yet been subdued ; public works 
are the chief resources, and many 
may be invented, if they are not ab- 
solutely necessary, as a means of sup- 
plying the present * aching void ;” 
one suggestion has already been of-; 
fered by the Regent for clearing 
Dartmoor, and another by the Irish 
labourers of draining some of the 
bogs iv treland—others may be found 
of improving and making new roads 
—of securing embank ments—of drain- 
ing low and watery lands — making 
useful openings of streets in a crowd- 
ed metropolis — cutting down hills, 
and filling up vallies in public roads— 
opening communications by canals, 
&c. and numberiess other sources of 
employment which would be highiy 
acceptable to the national and local 
welfare, and amply occupy the la- 
borious, and pay them all for their 
toil—it may be fairly alleged, that 
‘no absurdity is more gross, than 
that of there being no track of em- 
ployment. Is there a parish in the 
Kingdom where the arable land is 
clean, at least kept clean? we know 


of none.”—Gent. Meg. LX X XIX. ii. 


p- 535. 

Besides all these resources of em- 
ployment, individuals may, besides 
their owa fair proportion of the = 
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for employment .of . these works, 
extend it in some smaller way by 
engaging a few of their neighbour- 
ing. labourers, in doing acis of si- 
milar work in their garden grounds 
and fields, in hedging, ditchimg, and 
fencing—and if it were not altoge- 
ther quite necessary, yet they would 
esteem it well spent at such a time, 
that they had thus contributed to 
soften the hardness of complaint, and 
ameliorate in some degree the con- 
dition of their poorer neighbours— 
would they not iowardly rejoice if 
they could thus see themstives in- 
strumental in “ making the forest 
blossom as the rose?” 
lt is thus, that in the hardest times 
and seasons, the poor need never de- 
spair of help, nor the rich be destitute 
of the sources of employment for 
them: itis thus that their mutual de- 
pendence is maintained ; and that the 
spirit of Christianity may be exem- 
plified amongst us, so that we need 
not hear of any “ complaining in our 
strects.” A. H. 
P.S. These remarks, or some of 
them, may be submitted to the at- 
tention of the Committee for the 
Protection of the Houseless and la- 
digent, 
em 
Mr. Unban, Jan. 1. 
N my “ Athen Oxon,” [ noted 
some few particulars touching 
Simon Birckbeck, some time vicar of 
Gilling and curate of the Chapel of 
Forcet near Richmond in Yorkshire, 
I send you herewith the loscription 
engraven upon his tomb in Forcet 
Church, which, for brevity’s sake, I 
theu passed by, and also a Letter by 
our author to Dr. Isaac Basire, chap- 
lain to my Lord of Durham. 
* Hic . jacet. 
Simon . Birckbeck . 
Socius . colleg . regine . 
in . Oxon . bachalaur. sac, 
Theolog . pastor . Eccles . 
de . Gilling . et. Forcet. et. 
filius. Thome. B. de. Horn. 
bie . in. Westmer! . Armig . 
Resurgam . 
1656.” 


“To the worshipful his much-respected 
Friend Mr. Besaire, Chapeleyne to the 
Lord Bishop of Durbam, at Aukland ; 
give these: 

** Sir, —I thanke you heartily for your 
kind entertainment, anil your com’uni- 
cating unto me your labours, bookes, and 
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lettres, from those lerned men. Oh that 
I were acquainted with that learned Vox- 
sius! he might haply Centuriarum* gua- 
rundam mearw’ obscuritates illustrareVossiand 
face, et lacunas adimplere ¢ fonie suo, I 
desire you lend me your Daylee touching 
ihe Fathers. I hope by the means of a 
neighbour gentleman, who understands 
some French, to aime at his meaning; it 
shall be faithfully and safely returned with 
thahks, that or any other treatise you send 
me. Mr. Laton shall undertake and be 
my pledge. I have Philip de Com:nes in 
French, which you shall have, if you like 
it. Good Sir, accept of this smal token 
minutam sed (apud nos) melivris note mo- 
netam, this haife crowne in King Edwarde’s 
coing accept it as benevolentia lesseram. 
Good Sir, instead of Nestorian, put Mace- 
donian, page 197, in my Lord’s coppie, 
your owne, aud Mr, Steward’s.—Thas 
committing you to God’s gracious protec: © 
tion, I rest your truly affectionate friend, 
* Simon Bircxnace, 

 Furcet, this rxth of Nove’ber, 16342? 

Touching this said Simon Birck- 
beck, | tind the following entries is 
the Parish Register of Forcett : 

* Bridgett, wife of Mr. Simeon Bir- 
beck, vicar of Gilling, buryed 6 Feb. 1644. 


**Mr. Simon Birbeck, vicar of Gilling 
and Forcett, buried 14 Sep. 1656.” 


As I am now old, and others have 


taken in haud to put forth my Athene 
Oxon. de novo, who are w everie 


point equal to the task, I shall 
from time to time give my Editors 
an assisting hand by your means, | 
have lately had an opportunity of 
perusing divers original letters, fairly 
enned, and neatly pasted into sundry 
olios, which make marvellous addi- 
tions to my Athena, but at present 
I am sore let by the heaviness in my 
head, occasioned, as my Diary, at p- 7. 
will tell you, by Mution, a horse be- 
longing to Thos, ...... -» the Univer- 
sity carrier, which rode over me as 
he was going to be watered, and 

bruised my head very much indeed. 

lam, good Mr. Urban, 
Your verie good friend, 
Anru. a Woep. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 14. 
WOULD beg you to inform my 
initial namesake, T. M. who in- 

quires (vol. LXXXVIIL. ii. p. 386) af- 
ter * The Secret History of Whitehall, 
in two Parts, &c.” that | have a copy 





* His book called the Protestant Evi- 
dence, arranged ccuturiatim. 
of 
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of that work, which he will also find 
mentioned in Censura Literaria, vol. 
TIl. 252; with the title-page of which, 
as there given, mine exactly agrees, 
but not the number, or mode of rec- 
Koning the pages, so as to indicate its 
having consisted of two voluares in 
one, pp. 144, and 110. For miné ‘is 
in one volume, lettered ov the baek, 
Secret History, vol. 1. but inmper- 
fectly; the ends of the words and 
figures apparently cut or rubbed out, 
and the whole over other words 
erased, the impression of which re- 
mains. It is paged throughout in 
three successive series of eighty each, 
one of sixty-four, avother of eighty, 
and the last of one hundred and ten; 
which finishes the book, without any 
notice of ** the tragical history of the 
Stuarts” annexed. Neither does this 
division of the pages correspond with 
one that there is of the Letters also, 
of which the work consists. The first 
series of which ends with Letter 
LXXIII. ‘ of King Charles II.’s Death,’ 
at page 23 of the last series, of eighty 

ages; and in the middle of a sheet ; 
Beiter 1. of the second series, begin- 
ning on the opposite side of the same 
leaf; so that it could not have been 
divided into two parts there: and if, 
as seems to have been the case, the 
second part did consist of the last 110 
pages, where, however, there is again 
no suitable division in the coutents of 
the Work (it being between two Let- 
ters, both relating to the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes). The first 
part in my copy contains 384 pages, 
instead of 144. 

The editor of ** Censura Literaria” 
observes: * It has becu remarked, 
that Coke's, and Daniel Jones’s Vo- 
lumes (who, in his Preface, speaks 
of his own as a necessary supple- 
mental part to the former, and from 
the appearance of the defaced letter- 
ing, 1 suspect my copy to have been 
baund in a set together, with some 
other, as well as to Sir William Tem- 
ple’s Memoirs) —contain a sort of 
secret history, engaging to an Eng- 
lishinan, naturally inquisitive,curious, 
and greedy of scandal.” Of which 
certainly some curious specimens 
might be selected ; one of the Letters 
is “* of Mrs. Carewell’s coming into 
Bogland,” not immediately to be 
recogaized, as the family name of 


the Duchess of Portsmouth; but any. 
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further information respecting it, or, 
through you, the loan of the book 
itself, I should be happy to offer your 
Correspondent for his own satisfac- 
tion. 

And if the Canter. editions of the 
Greek Tragedians shall continue su 
rare as your Correspondent Es. Es, - 
S*. and others have represented in 
your Magazine for November and 
December, 1816, and March, 1817; I 
have also at yours, or his, or any Bib- 
liomaniack’s service, * The schy- 
lus of 1580,” a genuine Plantia copy, 
not certainly clad in verd antique, 
but in plain and good condition (ap. 
parently a second binding), which | 
accidentally met with, and eagerly 
caught at, a short time since, amongst 
a parcel of old books of similar size 
and appearance, not for six, nor four 
guineas and a half, but for one and 
two shillings each ; 4hough I shall not 
now part with it for less than its 
present market price, as it is really 
and intrinsically a very choice little 
article. T. M. 

——< 
Mr. Urnpan, Jan. 18. 

LLOW wme to offer a few remarks 

on a species of Immoraility that 
exists amongst the higher orders.— 
Since the Peace, there has been a co- 
pious introduction into this country 
of obscene models and paintings, 
which their purchasers (principally 
the higher class) have not been cov- 
tented with keeping in their stadies, 
libraries, &c. but have been actually 
placed or hung up in their drawing- 
rooms, bed-chambers, and halls. In- 
deed it is now no rare thing to see the 
young females of the family, even 
while gentlemen are present, ad- 
miring a new-purchased Adonis or 
Hercules in acomplete state of nudity. 
Thereby making them progressively 


insensible to that nice regard for mo- 
desty which is the characteristick of 


our fair countrywomen. I hope you 
will not think I am speaking against 
the introduction of the works of art 
into this country, but merely against 
their being so publicly exposed even 
to our youth. Great praise is due to 
the ry | for the Suppression of 
Vice for their prompt exertions in 
preventing the exposing for sale those 
infamous French snuff-boxes. 

Yours, &c. A Constant READER. 
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1. The Fourth Volume of Wood's Athene 
and Fasti Oxonienses, with a Conti- 
nuation to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century, by Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. 
John's College. Lackington and Co. 

HE Three former Volumes of 
this usefal and laborious Work 

have been noticed in vol. LXXXV. i. 

p- 139." ii. 238. LXXXVII. ii. 425. 

And it is with much satisfaction that 

we see the original production of 

Aathony & Wood most ably edited by 

Mr. Bliss; and perceive that he is ac- 

tually proceeding with a new volume, 

for which it would not be easy to find 

@ more accurate or a more diligent 

Compiler. But he shall speak for 

himself: 


“ T cannot suffer this last portion of 
Anthony & Wood’s laborious undertaking 
to appear before the public, without offer- 
ing, in my own person, as editor, a few 
words of acknowledgment and apology :— 
of acknowledgment for the indulgent man- 
ner in which the additional notes to the 
original work have been generally received ;. 
and of apology to the purchasers for the 
delay which has taken place in the publi- 
cation of the present volume. 

** Those persons who are conversant with 
literary undertakings, similar to this 
Arugna& Oxonrenszs, will haveno difficulty 
in ascribing the laie appearance of this 
volume to the laborious task of forming a 
general Index ; they will also allow for the 
length of time absolutely necessary to per-. 
fect »o extensive, so troublesome, and yet 
so indispensable a portion of the work; 
and I may be permitted to hope, as I cer- 
tainly believe, that all who have occasion 
to refer to it, will find it at once so ample, 
and of such important atility, as fully to 
compensate fur any disappointment they 
may have experienced from the delay. 

“ An apparent incongruity will be disco- 
vered in the latter part of this fourth vo- 
lume, which requires some explanation. 
When I first came to the account given by 
Bishop Tanner, from Wood’s papers, of 
the writers living at the time of our au- 
thor’s death, it was my intention to have 
added further particulars of their lives, 
vith a continued list of their publications ; 
and it will he seen that | proceeded upon 
this plan for some few pages: it was then 
remarked to me by a friend on whose judg- 
meot.] place implicit reliance, that, to pre- 
serve the unity of the work, the lives of 
those persons who died after the year 1699, 
should be reserved for the New Athena, by 

Gent. Mac. January, 1820. 


which means the original chronological ar- 
rangement would be fully and most pro- 
perly adhered to. To this proposition I 
at once acceded; and the more readily, 
because I found, that had I continued my 
additions, I must have extended the old 
work to jive, instead of four volumes, as 
originally proposed. The reader will there- 

perceive that the additional notices 
after col. 475 and 882, extend only to those 
persons whose deaths occurred previously 
to 1700: the others are reserved for the 
new portion of the work, which will, by this 
arrangement, be uniform and continuous, 
In the mean time the reader bas a com- 
plete history of the Oxford writers for two 
centuries ; he possesses every word con- 
tained in the two former editions of Wood’s 
Athena, with some new lives, and a large 
number of additional notes and anecdotes ; 
together with a reference (it is believed) to 
every name that occurs throughout the 
four volumes. 

“I shall now naturally be expected to 
say something on the subject of the New 
Athene ; and it affords me the highest sa- 
tisfaction to state, that by the liberal con- 
duct of the proprietors of the work, and 
their ready acquiescence in all my wishes, 
I shall be enabled to prosecute this arduous 
undertaking without delay. Although I 
have already made very considerable col- . 
lections for this purpose, I am not igno- 
rant that a great deal remains to be done ; _ 
that it will require much time, and oo small 
labour, te render a work composed of such 
various materials, and derived from such 
different sources, of general interest and 
utility. Nor is itso much with a view to 
lighten my own labours, as to ensure accu- 
racy, and increase the value of what I shall ; 
offer to the public, that I again venture to 
solicit assistance, and request communi- . 
cations, from such persons as are in pos- 
session of authentic documents relative to 
our Oxford writers ; promising on my part, 
that I shall thankfully receive their aid, 
and that I will use their information faith- 
fully, and with all impartiality. 

** Nothing remains bat that I should re- 
peat my thanks for the valuable assistance 
1 have received from my literary friends 
throughout the progress of the work now 
before the public. 1 am not conscious of 
having availed myself of any information 
without acknowledgivg the obligation at 
the time; but I cannot suffer this last vo- 
lume to appear without expressing how 
much I owe to Mr. Heber. I have to 
thank him for the loan of two valuable co- 
pies of the old Athena, with manuscript 
notes ; I have to remind him of numeyous 

a acts 
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acts of personal kindness and attention ; 
and although [ never can express what I 
feel for the repeated instances I have ex- 
perienced of his active friendship, yet it 
affords me some consolation, that I am 
enabled thus publicly to assure him, I shall 
never forget them. 
*¢ Puitie PBxiss.” 


The Notes and Additions to Wood 
are numerous and judicious; and 
amply justify the commendation we 
have bestowed on the laborious ex- 
ertions of Mr. Bliss. The present 
volume is enriched with an excellent 
General Index. 


2. “The History and Antiquities of the 
Metropolitical Church of York, illustrated 
by a Series of Engravings of Views, Plans, 
Elevations, and Details, of the Architec- 
ture of that Edifice ; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of the Archbishops. By J. 
Britton, F S.A. 4to. 1819. 


TO elucidate the Architecture and 
History of our Cathedrals, is an un- 
dertaking of such magnitude, demand- 
ing such energy and perseverance,— 
we will also add, such a co-operation 
of men of talent and ability,—that it 
appears an exertion better suited to 
the united labours of a Society than 
to the efforts of an individual. It is, 
however, highly honourable to an in- 
dividual, to engage in an enterprize 
so replete with difficulties, undaunted 
by apparent obstacles, and zealously 
striving to accomplish, with unabated 
excellence of execution, a work which, 
when completed, will contain an unri- 
valled mass of architectural informa- 
tion and of graphic beauty. 

The pre-eminence of York Minster 
over our other Cathedrals is generally 
admitted. Willis expressly says that 
“ every thing of this Church is so very 
magnificent, that it deserves a parti- 
cular representation, for words cannot 
express the beauty and elegance of 
the architecture of each part.” There 
is indeed a certain uniformity of style 
pervading the whole, which renders it 
more generally pleasing than a struc- 
ture more heterogeneous in its parts, 
although at the same time of less in- 
terest to the antiquary and to the stu- 
dent of our antient architecture. 

In this latter respect it cannot enter 
into competition with the rival fabric 
at Canterbury ; which, although far 
inferior in regularity of structure, in 
general dimensions, and in the extent 
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and beauty of its facade, yet from the 
complexity of-its plan, the extent of 
its crypts, the richness of its tombs 
and chapels, and the number of an- 
tient buildings annexed to the prin- 
oo edifice, _— with the variety 
of styles and dates that it exhibits, 
possesses attractions more powerful 
for the architectural antiquary, and 
indeed the general visitor, than are to 
be found in that of York. 

Indeed, in these particulars, the lat- 
ter must yield the palm of superiority 
to its nearer neighbour at Lincoln, 
which possesses more architectural 
beauties and interesting features. 
These comparative and distinctive 
peculiarities can only be known and 
appreciated by a careful and impartial 
examination of the different edifices ; 
and, as this advantage can be enjoyed 
but by comguedtiedy few persons, we 
are more indebted to those authors 
and artists who enable us to contem- 
plate them with nearly equal effect, 
and certainly more leisurely, and with 
opportunity of more exact compari- 
son, in our own libraries. 

The History of the Cathedral in 
the yolume before us, is introduced 
by some preliminary observations rela- 
tive to the city itself, the existence 
of which can be traced back, with to- 
lerable precision, nearly two thousand 
years, although of course but faintly 
marked. It is rendered memorable 
by the decease of two Roman Em- 
perors, and the inauguration of a 
third: nor less so by Edwin having 
here openly renounced the tenets of 
his ancestors, and adopted the Chris- 
tian religion. His conversion was ef- 
fected partly by the zea! of his Queen, 
Ethelburga; partly by the exhorta- 
tions of Boniface, the Roman pontiff, 
and Paulinus. Tradition also relates 
that he had been predisposed towards 
it in consequence of a vision which 
appeared to him during his banish- 
ment at the Court of Redwald, King 
of the Angles, whose protection he 
sought against the persecutions of 
Ethelfrid. This legendary narrative 
will perhaps excite the scepticism of 
modern readers: however, it is cer- 
tain that in consequence of the admo- 
nitions of Paulinus, he convened an 
assembly of his counsellors and priests 
to discuss the propriety of adopting 
the new faith, when bis determination 
was speedily fixed by the advice 4 
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Coifi, the chief of the priests, who, 
so far from endeavouring to support 
their own religion, was zealous in re- 
jecting it asa vain and unprofitable 
superstition ; and, not contented with 
a mere abjuration, he manifested the 
sincerity of his sentiments by openly 

rofaning those very altars at which he 
had served. Inthe lith year of his 
reign Edwin was baptized at York, in 
a church erected there by himself of 
timber, and dedicated to the apostle 
Peter. This may be considered as the 
origin of the august and stupendous 
fabric which has subsequently pro- 
cured for the city a higher degree of 
reputation than it could otherwise 
have obtained. It is not to be ex- 
pected that we should pursue at length 
the sequel of the history, as it would 
not pe protract this critique beyond 
its limits, but anticipate that informa- 
tion which we presume most of the 
readers of this article will be rather 
disposed to seek from the work 
itself. 

After relating the death of Edwin, 
who fell (A. D. 633) in a contest 
against the leagued Kings Cadwallo 
and Penda, the writer proceeds to give 
some account of Osric and Eanfrid, 
the immediate successors of Edwin, 
and apostates from the faith ; also of 
Oswald, who re-established the Chris- 
tian religion. He then continues his 
history by acquainting us of some of 
the early Bishops, and of the disputes 
for precedency which took place be- 
tween the two archi-episcopal Sees. 

We cannot spare much room for 
quotation, but in order to afford our 
readers a specimen of the style and of 
the matter, we shall make an extract 
from this part of the work. 

“ The controversy which had been kept 
up for ages before, with occasional modi- 
fications of asperity, was at length to be 
decided in the reign of the Conqueror, 
though the successors to the see of York 
continued to arge their unavailing preten- 
sions for a considerable time afterwards, 
The King having appointed an ecclesiastic, 
named Thomas, who was of the same 
country with himself, to the vacant see of 
York, the latter refused to profess obedi- 
ence to Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. This necessarily revived the contest 
which had been c atively ded 
for a long time ; aud both prelates having 
proceeded to Rome to urge their respective 
claims before the Pope, he referred them 
back to the English King, who, in a coun- 
cil which he called at Windsor, A, D. 1072, 
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pronounced by Hugh, the Pope’s Legate, 
his decree in favour of Canterbury. That 
see founded its claim to precedency on 
three propositions, or facts, against which 
the northern see contended with more of 
sophistry than argument. It stated that 
Gregory the Great created the two arch- 
bishoprics with powers perfectly inde- 
peodent of each other; and that their re- 
spective prelates took alternate precedency 
according to the seniority of their conse- 
crations, till Lanfranc, ambitious to domi- 
neer over the clergy, as his master did over 
the laity of England, assumed an undue 
right over the see of York. Referring to 
the question of antiquity, York sought an 
argument in the story of King Lucius, to 
which we shall not a second time advert. 
Bat iv conclusion that see insisted, that 
comparing the extent of their respective 
jurisdictions, she, though presiding over 
the more limited space in England, had the 
larger in Britain, as embracing the entire 
kingdom of Scotland. Besides that, if the 
bishoprics of Worgester, Lichfield, aad 
Lincoln, of which he had been unjustly 
deprived, were again restored, she might 
vie with Canterbury even with respect to 
English territory. It is not, however, of 
much consequence or interest to trace the 
history of these ecclesiastical contentions, 
which, after all, only serve to shew the 
folly and weakness of man, when he suffers 
pride to domineer over reason.” 

For several years after this event, 
the Prelates of York were extremely 
reluctant to admit the supremacy of 
the rival see, and at length yielded 
ouly at the express command of the 
Roman pontiff. 

Having bestowed so much attention 
on this first chapter, we can only re- 
capitulate the heads of those that 
remain. 

The second relates to the founda- 
tion of the present church, and the 
successive additions that have been 
made to it. Wilfrid’s Cathedral was 
destroyed by fire in 141. The second 
edifice built by Egbert experienced a 
similar fate during the siege of the 
Norman garrison by the Danes and 
Northumbrians (1069). Thomas, the 
Archbishop, soon restored it to even 
more than its pristine splendour, but 
in vain, for it was doomed to suffer a 
third time. Archbishop Roger re- 
built the Choir (1171) but the present 
one was erected by Archbishop Tho- 
resby between the years 1361 and 
1405. 

The third chapter, which will, per- 
haps, be more generally interesting 


than the others, contains a description 
of 
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of the Church, accompanied by criti- 
cal remarks and references to the 
Plates. Of the latter we can confi- 
dently express our admiration and 
approbation. Most of the details are 
exhibited with great perspicuity and 
correctness; and the general views 
are very judiciously selected. We 
would particularize the view of the 
Chapter House, that of the Church 
from the 8. E., the Centre Doorway 
of the West Front, and the Entrance 
to the Chapter House, which are dis- 
tinguished by the feeling and intelli- 
gence that pervade them, and by 
tasteful execution. An account of 
the Monuments, and Biographical 
Memoirs of the Prelates, constitute 
the remaining chapters, to which are 
appended several tables that will be 
found of considerable utility. Cer- 
tainly, nothing has been omitted that 
might render the work as complete as 
possible within the assigned limits. 
A more extended history would not, 
we think, have enhanced its popu- 
Jarity: it might justly have incurred 
the charge of prolixity from those 
who are not desirous of attempting 
to rescue from oblivion names and 
events, upon which not all the ardour 
of antiquarianism, or the interest of 


local associations, can bestow a per- 
petuity of fame. 


3. The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Edmonton, in the County of Middlesex, 
comprising an Account of the Manors, the 
Church, and Southgate Chapel, with other 
interesting matter: to which is added an 
Appendix, containing a Schedule of every 
Parcel of ancient Inclosure within the 
Parish, the Name of the Owner, the exact 
Measure, the Corn Rents —_ in lieu 
of Tythes, and the several Allotments of 
the inclosed Common, Marshes, and Waste 
Land, discharged from the payment of 
Tythes. Selected Srom eminent Authors, 
and authentic Documents. By Wiliam 
Robinson, Gent. F,S. A. 8vo. pp. 331. 
Nichols and Son. 


In our last Volume, Part ii. p. 432, 
Mr. Robinson was introduced as the 
Historian of Tottenham. He now ap- 
we in due form, as a Fellow of the 


ociety of Aatiquaries, to record the . 


History of another considerable Town- 
ship in Middlesex ; and it is but com- 
mon justice to say that he possesses 
every requisite qualification. 

** In reviewing the Topographical re- 
commendations of the parish of Edmonton, 
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it might reasonably be presumed, even if 
documents had been wanting to establish 
the fact, that a place possessiug s® many 
local advantages, the beauty of the scenery, 
the variety of the views, and its vicinity to 
the metropolis, would not be overlooked by 
those, whose rank and fortune enabled 
them to select a suitable residence. It, 
accordingly, became from the earliest pe- 
riods, the residence of nobles, whose opu- 
lence and taste adorned it with mansions, 
adapted to their dignity and station. 
These, indeed, have long since so entirely 
disappeared as to leave nothing behind 
them butthe name. But though no re- 
mains at present serve to point out to the 
eye of antiquarian curiosity, even the spot, 
which once boasted of these distinctions, 
yet the memory delights to cherish the 
idea of former ages, and the imagination, 
to call up anew the scenes which the hand 
of time has long since withdrawn. The 
reader, then, will not be left destitute of 
this pleasure, in the perusal of the follow. 
ing sheets. 

** But whatever chasms time may have 
left in the ancient history of Edmonton, 
they are amply compensated for, by the 
copious information I have been able to 
adduce re>pecting its modern state. This 
circumstance will stamp it with an impor- 
tance, that caunot fail to render it interest- 
ing to every one, in whom this parish can 
excite any interest.” 


Among the Embellishments (XIII 
in number) are some good Portraits; 
but the plate which is of the most real 
consequence is a Map of the Parish, 
which is a copy ofthe survey made in 
1801 and 1802, and corrected by the 
original. 

The History is well digested ; and 
that it contains not merely dry mat- 
ters of antiquarian research, may ap- 
pear from the following extracts : 

* Norden, in his Speculum, says : 

** « There is a fable of one Peter Fabell 
that lyeth in this church, who is said to 
have beguiled the devill by policie for 
money ; but the devill is deceit itself, and 
hardly deceived.’ ; 

“ * Belike (says Weever) he was some 
ingenious conceited gentleman who did use 
some fleightie tricks for his own disport. 
He lived and died in the reign of Henry 
VII. says the book of his merry pranks.’ 

** This book, which is mentioned by 
Weever, is a very scarce pamphlet, and is 
called ‘ The Life and Death of the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, with the pleasant 
pranks of Smug the Smith, Sir John, and 
mine host of the George, about stealing 
the Venison.’ 

** On the title-page there is a wood cut, 
with the figure of a man upon a — 
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with a hammer in his right hand, which is 
uplifted: upon which is written ‘ Smug 
pursued by the keepers for stealing of 
venison, got upon the white horse to escape 
his catching :’ there are two other figures, 
supposed to be the keepers. 
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** The wood-cut here annexed [for which 
we are obliged to Mr. Robinson] is copied 
from the book, and may be considered a 
curious specimen of wood cutting, of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, 











Smug. 
Smug pursude by the kee 
ers for stealing of venison, 
Got vpun the white horse 
to escape his catching 














“ The pleasant pranks compose the 
greater part of the book, which informs us 
that ‘ Maister Peter Fabell, otherwise call- 
ed the Merry Devil of Edmonton (for the 
many excellent jeasts he did,) was a man 
of good descent : and a man, either for his 
gifts externall or internall, inferior to few. 
For bis person he was absolute. Nature 
had never showne the fulnesse of her skill 
more in auy than in him : for the other, I 
meane his great learning (including many 
misteries) hee was as amply blest as 
any, 


“** Very pleasant, kinde, and free- 
harted was hee, to or with his familiars : 
very affable, and courteous to strangers, 
and very liberal, full of commisseration 
and pitie to the poore and needy: both 
abroad from his purse, and at home from 


his table. In his time very well knowne 
to him, and some time (in pastime) very 
familiar with him, were these men: Oliver 
Smug, Sir John the merry Parson, Banks 
the miller, and mine Host of the George: 
in whose companies many times for recre- 
ation, he would spend some hours. In 

Edmonton 
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Edmonton he was born, lived and died in 
the reigne of Henry the Seventh.’ * 

«‘ In the dispersed library of the late 
Mr. Wm. Collins, ‘ I saw,’ says Warton, 
“a thin folio of two sheets in the black 
letter, containing a poem in the octave 
stanza, entitled, Fabyl’s Ghoste, printed 
by John Rastal, in 1555. This piece has 
no merit; but the subject throws some 
light on our early drama. Peter Fabell, 
whose apparition speaks in this poem, was 
called the ‘ Merrie Devil of Edmonton, 
near London.’ 

“ This story was worked up into a play, 
which was also called * The Merry Devil 
of Edmonton ;’ and has been falsely attri- 
buted to Shakespeare;+ bat generally 
supposed to have been written by Michael 
Drayton. There are five editions of it, 
the first came out in 1608 ; the second in 





* “ From a curious Tract in the black 
letter, 1631, in the possession of J. Perry, 
esq. and which has been lately reprinted 
in the Roman letter, preserving the original 
character, with the wood cut on the title- 
page.” 

+ “ One Kirkman, a bookseller, who, in 
the sixteenth century, made diligent in- 
quiry after old plays, ascribed this play to 
Shakespeare. If a judgment may be 
formed of the author from internal evi- 
dence, it certainly will not be assigned to 
our great dramatic Bard, being in every 
respect unworthy his genius. There are 
many other circumstances from which it 
may be collected, that some other writer 
must take the merit or dishonour of the 
performance. Coxeter (in his Companion 
to the Playhouse,) says, that, in an old 
MS of this play, he’ had seen it assigned 
to Michael Drayton: and Oldys, ia his 
MS notes to Langbaive, speaks to the 
same effect. But some other author must 
yet be sought for; as from the entry in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, in the 
year 1608, when it was first published, it 
appears that the initial letters of the au- 
thor’s name were T. B. [Probably Tho- 
mas Brewer—the initials T. B. being on 
the title-page of the Tract mentioned in 
note 198, and the last page is signed 
« Tho. Brewer.”"]_ It had been acted be- 
fore that time, being mentioned in the 
Blacke Booke by T. M. 1604, ‘ Give him 
leave to see the Merry Devil of Edmonion ; 
or, a Woman Killed with Kindness: and 
that it was a favourite performance, may 
be concluded from the following lines in 
Ben. Jonson’s prologue to “ The Devil is 
an Ass” :— 

‘ If you’!l come 
To see new plays, pray you afford us room, 
And shew this but the same face you have 

done 
Your dear delight—the Merry Devil of 
Edmonton !? 





1617; the third in 1626; the fourth in 
1631; and the fifth in 1655. * Thescene 
is laid at Edmonton and Enfield ; and it 
was reprinted in the Ancient British Drama 
by Miller, in 1810.” 


4. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, 
preached in King-street, Brompton, 
Quebec, and Fitzroy Chapels. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 8v0. pp. 515, Long 
man and Co. 


CONSIDERING the quarter from 
which it comes, this book may be pro- 
nounced a sort of miracle in its way. 
Here is a plain, substantial octavo vo- 
lume,published by theRev.Mr. Dibdin, 
without head-piece, middle-piece, or 
tail-piece. Not one single embellish- 
ment, upon copper or upon wood, 
meets the inquisitive eye—as in the 
other multifarious productions of the 
Author. From beginning to end itis 
all pure, solid text ; with scarcely the 
semblance of a note—a circumstance 
also not less extraordinary, consider- 
ing the quarter whence it proceeds! 
We are very glad to see such a per- 
formance from the pen of its reverend 
Author. It is right and proper that 
Clergymen of the Church of England 
—especially those, who, as in the pre- 
sent instance, have a literary reputa- 
tion to support—should leave behind 
them testimonies of the faith which 
they have preached, and thus disse- 
minate more widely those principles 
whieh result from the propagation of 
such a faith. Mr. Dibdin has, more- 
over, been the joint Spiritual Pastor 
of four several flocks; and we are per- 
fectly persuaded that these flocks, to 
whom he has dedicated his labours, 
will unite hand and heart in attesting 
the integrity and ability of their Shep- 
herd. 

We are not sure, however, whether, 
at the very outset of our examination, 
we are not disposed to pick a bone 
of contention with Mr. Dibdin. His 
preface, which he modestly calls an 
* Advertisement,’ is undoubtedly both 
short and sweet: but why should he 
apologize for a publieation, which it 
is clear that he considers as a duty to 
bring forward? Certainly any thing 
is better than arrogance and insolence; 
bul we must say that the reverend 
Author has been unnecessarily, and 





* “ This edition of 1655 is of little or 
no value from the number of errors it con- 
tains.” 


perhaps 
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perhaps unusually, diffident in an ac- 
count of the motives which have led to 
this publication. Perhaps he thought 
that the world was well nigh deluged 
and surfeited with such performances. 
Whether he did, or did not, we can 
conscientiously assure him that there 
will be always a snug corner, in this 
wide world, for a volume which 
breathes so pure a spirit of Christian 
benevolence,and of orthodox doctrine, 
as that which he has just produced. 
This Advertisement shall now speak 
for itself : 


*¢ It has been chiefly in consequence of 
the solicitations of many Individuals of 
those Congregations, to whom the present 
Volume is inscribed, that these Sermons 
now see the light. The Author is, how- 
ever, abundantly sensible that a compli- 
ance with such solications may be consi- 
dered rather as an apology than a justifica- 
tion for submitting them to the attention of 
the Public ; nor is he less impressed with 
a conviction that these Discourses are suf- 
ficiently brief, plain, and unpretending. 
They aspire indeed to no praise beyond 
that of sincerity and soundness of doc- 
trine; and as bearing testimony of the 
Author’s affectionate veneration for TuHat 
Cuvacn, in the principles of which he has 
been educated, and inthe faith of which 
he hopes to Jive and to die.” 


These Sermons are XXXVI in num- 
ber, under the following titles: 


“1, The Preaching of Christ Jesus the 
Lord.—2. Doers of the Word, and uot 
Hearers only.—3. The Christian Pastor 
and his Flock.—4. Observance of the Sab- 
bath-day—5. On the same Subject.—6. 
Awake from Sleep, and Christ shall give 
Light.—7. On the Sacrament.—8. On 
Christmas Day.—9. Pure and Undefiled 
Religion.—10. Good and True of Heart. 
—ll. Right Use of Riches.—12, The 
Wedding Garment.—13, Put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.—14. The Death of Israel.— 
15. The Love of many shall wax Cold.— 
16, The ten Lepers—Gratitude to God.— 
17. Holy Conversation and Godliness. — 
18. The Death of Absalom.—19. The 
Truth shall make you Free.—20. It is good 
to be Afflicted.—21. The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away.—?2. Deliverance 
from the Body of this Death.—23. The 
Force of Truth.—24, Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. —25. Our Saviour and Nicode- 
mus.—26. Be not conformed to this 
World.—27. Rest to the Heavy Laden.— 
38, As we sow we shall reap,—22. Blessed 
are they that Mourn.—30. On Prayer.— 
31. We must wait till our Change come.— 
32. Proper Influence of the Resurrection 
of Christ.—33, Leprosy of Naamav.— 
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34. Character of Barzillai—Of Old Age. 
—35. Character of Youth.—36. Charity 
Sermon for the Infirmary at Brighton.” 


As the Author has called his Dis- 
courses “‘ doctrinal and practical,” we 
shall keep this definition in view in 
our examination of them. The 
first three Sermons are exclusively 
doctrinal; and relate to the Preach- 
ing of Christ Jesus the Lord: Doere 
and not Hearers of the Word, and the 
respective situations and duties of the 
Christian Pastor and his Flock. These 
are very properly, we conceive, 
brought forward as fundamental 

vints of doctrine; and are each of 
infinite importance in the scale of mo- 
rality and religion. The first Sermon, 
however—which appears to be writ- 
ten with great care and consideration, 
is almost provokingly short. We 
could have wished at least for another 
half sheet upon this interesting topic ; 
and are quite sure that Mr. M‘Creery, 
the printer, would have united his 
wishes toour own. However, ‘as far 
as it goes, we heartily say ‘ Amen’ to 
thedoctrine contained in it; and hasten 
to lay before our readers a specimen 
of the tone of sentiment which it 
breathes. 


** If, however, the anxious believer, or 
the curious observer, demand an explana- 
tion of the proper preaching of Christ Je- 
sus, I reply with beseeching him to esti- 
mate every thing by the good or evil frwié 
produced. That doctrine must be incul- 
cated which Curtst, and not his Apostles 
only, inculcated : that conduct must be the 
result of such doctrine, which is assimilated 
in some degree to the conduct of Christ. 
Fervent professions, and rapturous excla- 
mations are, alone, the mere ebullitions of 
a discomposed state of intellect: they sig- 
nify nothing, unless they are influenced 
and supported by an irreproachable life. 
We must repent of our sins: and the sin- 
cerity of that repentance can only be 
proved by the ‘leaving of our sins, and 
turniog our hearts and souls unto God and 
his laws.’ If the wicked will ‘ turn from all 
the sins that he hath committed, and keep 
all my statutes, and do that which is law- 
ful and right, he shall surely live, he shall 
not die—’ said the Almighty by the lips 
of his prophet Ezekiel! Aud what does 
Christ himself observe ? ‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven.’ Can language be stronger, or 
precept more commanding than this? ‘ In 
Christ Jesus,’ says St. Paul, ‘ neither cir- 

cumcision 
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cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature. Again; 
‘if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture’ that is, not his opinions only, but 
his conduct also is wholly altered ;—he 
goes about doing good; he is meek, pa- 
tient in tribulation, yet confident and un- 
daunted in his course of action; he ren- 
ders to temporal powers the things which 
are due to temporal powers, and unto God 
the things that exclusively belong to Him. 
He does not unrelentingly consign to dam- 
nation those who may be guilty of venial 
errors, but he gives hopes to the despond- 
ent and energy to the weak. He is not the 
first to throw the stone at a delinquent; 
nor does ‘he, when prostrate in prayer, 
thank his Maker for not being like ‘ adul- 
terers or extortioners,’ but, smiting upon 
his breast, he exclaims, ‘ God be merciful 
to me a siuner!’” 


The thirteenth Sermon, which is 
also exclusively doctrinal, and relates 
to the Putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, contains a p e which may 
be well connected with the preceding; 
and from which, we me rceive, 
that the Author is a decidedly Anti- 
Evangelical. 

“The ministers of Christ’s Gospel im- 
portune you with the same earnesiness to 
lay aside the carnal appetites, and to be 
anxious only for spiritual comforts. This 
doctrine must ever be inculcated by those, 
who properly appreciate the force and ten- 
dency of the Gospel, and to whom the 
everlasting happiness of a Christian’s soul 
is dear. Let me, therefore, at the out-et 
of these remarks, beseech you to believe, 
that tho-e to whom the functions of the 
church, as by the laws of this country es- 
tablished, are entrusted, shew an equal 
earnestness, have an equal interest, an 
equal glory, inthe propagation of gospel 
and apostolical doctrines, as any religious 
sect upon the face of the globe—however 
that sect may assume to itself an affected 
holiness, or win upon the minds of unin- 
structed hearers by the felicities which it 
holds out to the elect, and by the spe- 
ci of its opi $s upon faith, unsup- 
ported by works! 

*« We call upon you, equally with any 
sect or profession, to put on Christ Jesus 
the Lord. We preach not ourselves, but 
the same heavenly preceptor, Yet, my 
brethren, we should be ashamed to address 
our flock every revolving sabbath, if our 
lives did not, tu the best of frail human 
nature’s exertions, correspond with our 
professions, and our doctrine here deli- 
vered. Never fail to consider that it was 
by the exhibition of practical viriues, by the 
constant, daily manifestation of all those 
delightful accomplishments, and still more 
delightful principles, which render man 
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a being worthy of the God who created 
him, that our blessed Saviour shone para- 
mount to every preceding and every suc- 
ceeding human character. It was not, 
with him, a perpetually recurring maxim 
or speech—only want or wish, and the 
thing shall be granted you. It was, on 
the contrary, act as well as profess; put 
your hand to the plough, and do not look 
backwards: do not behold a wounded fel. 
low creature, and pass by him on the other 
side; but’ come and relieve him ; pour oil 
into his wounds, and wine into his body ; 
sustain, uprear, comfort, attend him ; put 
him upon his beast : in short, take care of 
him. And, my brethren, we best evince 
thegcare we have for your soul’s welfare, 
when we not only pray and preach, but 

well; when we carry the ark of the 
Lord with us whithersoever we go—when 
we forgive our brethren, and assist in the 
conversion of infidels and sceptics. If it 
be only one sect who preach the Gospel, 
what do the others preach ?—If we are said 
not to be preachers of the word, what s it 
that we do preach; and from what eoumhe 
are our texts and observations taken ?— 
The Bratz is, I thank God, in this place of 
worship, as honestly opened, and as ho- 
nestly expounded, as in any to which 
Christians resort ; and whatever be the de- 
ficiencies of these my exhortations, they 
are abundantly supplied by the discourses 
of my Associates in the same career. 

« These remarks will not be considered ir- 
relative by those, who know how much 
opinions of a certain complexion are apt to 
warp the judgment of hearers, and to 
counteract the influence which they should 
feel; fur no discerning and reflecting mind 
will tolerate the supposition, that the mi- 
nisters of the church of this country cannot 
be the ministers of the church planted by 
Gop and his Son Jesus Cuaist our Lor.” 


Indeed, in his first Sermon upon the 
Observance of the Sabbath-Day—for 
he hastwo upon this subject—he en- 
ters fairly aud fully into the meaning, 
scope, and tendency of the word Evan- 
‘gelical; and we think our readers will 
thank us for laying the passage before 
them, 


“* But while you are thos determined to 
build on the rock of Christianity, and zea- 
lously to imitate those exempla: y instances 
of piety and holiness, take care, my be- 
loved brethren, not to be carried about 
with diverse and strange doctrines. We 
are cautioned not to be agitated by every 
breath that disturbs the intellectual world. 
Keep your feelings under the guidance of 
reason and sound judgment. Direct your 
pursuits to suber and attainable ends: nor 
mistake every blind impulse for partial 
inspiration. This it is my duty particu- 
larly to enforce, because we live in — 

when 
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when religion asgumes very many forms ; 
and when the pure, practical precepts of 
our blessed Saviour are frequently ex- 
changed for those fanciful and chimerical 
notions which now assume the exclusive 
and imposing title of Evanerticat doc- 
trive. Nothing is so apt to mislead as new 
and extraordinary names which perhaps 
are not sufficiently considered or under- 
stood. The term evangelical, to one who 
has any knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, (the word being purely Greek), 
signifies well-declared, well-seni, or made 
known. It may be also called glad 
tidings, or joyful news. St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, are 
called Evance.ists; because they are 
supposed to have been especially appoint- 
ed, or inspired by heaven, to make known 
the glad tidings of the Gospel, or the doc- 
trine of Christ. Why, therefore, has not 
the doctrine of the Church of England, as 
by law established; as full and strong a 
right to be termed evangelical, as that of 
the seceders from our forms of worship, 
and our notions of Gospel revelation? 
Whence} take we our texts?—from the 
book of man, or the book of God? From 
the latter most assuredly—for the Bible, 
as comprehending the Old and the New 
Testament, we sulemnly believe, at our 
ordination, and at all times, to be the Sta- 
tute book of heaven! We endeavour, to 
the best of our talents, to explain, to illus- 
trate, and to enforce this sacred gift of 
God to man; and even aver that good works 
Sorm the test of a right faith in Christ ; for he 
* went about doing good.’ No one, in our 
humble apprebensjon, can be supposed to 
have learnt Christ properly, who does not 
shew the fruits of his learning by a vir- 
tuous and religious life. At the latter day 
we shall be known by our fruits, as well as 
by our faith—and not simply by our eja- 
culations of ¢ Lord, Lord !"” 

Mr. Dibdin’s decided partiality to 
that Church, which he has so wanfully 
declared to be at once the object of 
his attachment, and the rule of his 
faith—/(in the Advertisement) is more 
particularly avowed in his second Ser- 
moo—upon Doers of the Word, and 
aot Hearers only—with the following 
passage from which we shall conclude 
our present extracts: except that we 
are half tempted to subjoin the con- 
clusion of bis third Sermon upon the 
Christian Pastor and his Flock. How- 
ever we fear our limits will compel us 
to be contented with the former only. 

“« There is a notion which very generally 
but unjustly prevails, that the Discourse 
from the Pulpit, aud not the previous 
Church Service, is to be the principal ob- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1820. 
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ject of attention, But this epinien is pal- 
pably fallacious on the two following 
grounds only: Ist, do we suppose that 
these prayers were composed as a mere 
matter of form?—that they contain in 
them nothing which affects our condition, 
increases our faith, and promotes our api- 
ritual welfare? Have these prayers ne 
conoexion with heavenly truths? Is the 
Biaze vever opened in the course of their 
perusal? Is the Gospex never read dur- 
ing their performance? Are they expla- 
natory of no doctrine as revealed in the 
written word of God? On the contrary, 
they abound in sacred matter, and a very 
material part of them is closely connected 
with scriptural truths, But yet, exclusive 
of this consideration, and admitting that it 
is perfectly a human composition, what sort 
of janguage, and what sort of doctrine, 
does this composition convey? Read 
those excellent writers who have treated os 
our liturgy; aod if you cannot be con- 
vinced by the force of the liturgy itself, 
but are nevertheless still open to convic- 
tion, let them convince you of the purity 
and excellence of our Church Service. 
And it would be well, if, on the Sabbath, 
and on other days, we devoted only a small 
portion of ourmany unprofitable leisure 
hours, in perusing and meditating upow 
works of this nature ; for let it not be sup- 
posed that our duty to God ceases when we 
quit this place of worship. 

“* So much for the first ground, in refuta- 
tion of the opinion we form of the insuf- 
ficiency of the liturgy. On the second 
ground let me ask you, supposing that 
these prayers do not contain in them one 
sentence immediately from the Bible, let 
me ask if they are in consequence neces- 
sarily iuferior to the discourse, or sermon, 
delivered? If you are willing to be pleased 
only with human composition, surely there 
can be nothing delivered in this partico- 
lar place, to be put in competition with 
what you hear defore you are addressed by 
us. None of us. can be so vain and pre- 
sumptious to suppose that any, the most 
successful of our efforts, deserve the name 
of comparison with those rational, pure, 
pious, and truly religious effusions, which 
give as it were the sanction of the Deity to 
those prayers constituting the service of 
the Excuisn Cauncn. These latter are, in 
truth, so bappily arranged, and so happily 
expressed, that it is barely possible to con- 
ceive a case of human accident to which 
they do not apply, or of human infirmity 
for which they do not administer | 





tion. 


They call upon us to make a ge- 
neral unfeigned confession of our sins; and 
they implore, in consequence, the mercy 
of heaven to absolve us from their into- 


lerable burden. And are these things, 
my brethren, not worth attending to? Can 
we 
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we be listless hearers of these things, and 
not strenuous doers of the virtues they in- 
culcate? Is it possible that such appro- 
priate exhortation, such pious en'reaty,and 
such benevolent effusions, should be consi- 
dered as mere words of course only, and to 
have no sort of influence upon our lives? 
Do we imagine that these prayers are read 
only to fill the vacuum of a stated hour ? 
It is in truth much to be feared that this 
impression has of late somewhat too ge- 
nerally obtained, or why that remissness 
ina proper attention tothe precise lime 
when the Service begins ? Are we so re- 
miss in our attendance upon other public 
places? Do we shew the same indifference 
to attend early, or the same inattention 
when we are seated, as we are sometimes 
wont to do in coming to, and conducting 
ourselves in, this solemn place of Chris- 
tian worship fand adoration ?—where, 
“ when two or three are gathered together 
in their Redeemer’s name,’ Christ himself 
has promised to be in the midst of them, 
and to ‘ fulfil their desires and petitions’ !” 

The foregoing may suffice as a spe- 
cimen of the Doctrinal part of these 
Sermons ; although that upon the Sa- 
crament well merits particular notice 
and approbation. 

Thus we perceive that, in the midst 
of all his Bibliography, or rather Ar- 
cheological researches connected with 
literature and the fine arts—while half 
the more eminent engravers at home, 
and several of the first celebrityabroad, 
are occupied in the two great works *, 
so long and so anxiously in progress— 
and which the public may expect at 
the conclusion of the present year— 
Mr. Dibdin has found time, as well as 
inclination, to present the several 
Flocks which he has addressed, for the 
Jast twelve yearst from the pulpit, 
with a printed manual of bis profes- 
sional labours: that they may ‘see 
with their eyes, and examine by their 
unbiassed judgments, what has been 
delivered to them by the more capti- 
vating, yet more treacherous, channel 
ofthe ear. We are quite sure, how- 
ever some of our severer Brethren 
may carp at what they may conceive 
to he grammatical slips and unmusical 

stlelenthat the Author will fully 
r the test of the examination al- 
Juded to; aud that if he hold not up 


* A Prospectus of these two Works, 
with a list of Mr, Dibdin’s previous publi- 
cations, are printed at the end of the Ser- 
mons. 2 

+ Each Sermon has the earliest date of 
its being preached. Some are as old 
asthe year 1807. The more recent ap- 
pear to be of the date of 1814. 





his head as high, in this his new career 
as in that wherein he has been lon 
considered triumphant—his step wi 
nevertheless be as firm, and the result 
of his exertions as useful. 

In p. 272, last line but 9, we sus- 
pect the words “ afflictions,” is an er- 
ror of the press, for * fellow-crea- 
tures.” 


5. Three Sermons on Infidelity, preached at 
St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and at Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire, in the months of 
November and December, 1819, and Ja- 
nuary, 1820. By the Rev. S, Butler, 
D. D. F. S. A. Prebendary of Lichfield 
and Coventry, Vicar of Kenilworth, and 
Head Master of the Royal Free Grammar 
School of Shrewsbury, 8vo. pp. 48. 
Longman and Co. 

THESE Discourses (from John, vi. 
68, 69) are admirably well-calculated 
to counteract the mischievous doc- 
trines now in circulation. They are 
not only learned and argumentative, 
but so elegantly plain as to be adapted 
to every capacity ; and are introduced 
by an affectionate address from Dr. 
Butler to his Pupils, ia which he 
judiciously says, 

“ From me you will be removed into a 
wider sphere of society, and will gradually 
mix with that world of which-I am anxious 
that you should now be trained as useful 
and virtuous members. If, among the 
various dangers and temptations it pre- 
sents, your minds should be assailed by 
those who would shake your faith, and 
teach you that the restraints of Christianity 
are grievous and its evidences imperfect, 
the warning voice of one whom you have 
known in early years, and who trusts that 
you will then reflect on his cares for your 
welfare with some warmth of affection, 
may, perhaps, for these reasons, still have 
weight; and if it can contribute to pre- 
serve any of you firm in those principles 
of religion in which you have been edu- 
cated, he will reap his exceeding great 
reward,” 


A cheap Edition of these Sermons 
is announced ; and we doubt not that 
they will be widely circulated. 


6. Obedience to the Government a Religious 
Duty. A Sermon, preacked in the Parish 
Church of Frome, County of Somerset, on 
Sunday, September 19, 1819. By the 
Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, M. A. Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Caledon, and Curate 
of Frome. 8vo. pp. 23. Longman 
and Co. 

FROM Romans, xiii. 2, “ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher 
- powers 
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powers,” &c. the Preacher very for- 

cibly inculcates the duty of submission 

te the constituted authorities of the 

State, both Civil aod Ecclesiastical ; 

and thus concludes : 

** We of this country have more espe- 
cial cause to give thanks to Almighty God, 
the disposer of all events, ‘‘ at whose com- 
mand nations and empires rise aud fall, 
flourish and decay,” for suffering our lot 
to fall under such a constitution as we 
evjoy ; and that these blessings may be 
continued to us, let us beseech him that 
those who act here on earth as his vice- 
gerents tnay ever have his favour and pro- 
tection, and be endued with such wisdom, 
strength, and firmness, as may enable 
them, heedless of popular remonstrances, 
effectually to beat down scdition wherever 
it rears his snaky crest, and to crush the 
monster in its first efforts to spread abroad 
ruin and desolation,” pp. 22, 23. 

%. Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, with a 
particular Account of his Family and 
Connexions. By Johu Watkin-, LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

BIOGRAPHY is of much import- 
ance in developing the characters of 
public persons, and unfolding the se- 
cret springs of complicated events. 
In the present work. the author ap- 
pears to have riseu superior to the 
wfluence of party, and has been care- 
ful to represent actions as he found 
them, and to discover the real causes 
out of which they sprang. The late 
Mr. Sheridan may be considered as a 
most prominent character, by the 
splendour of his eloquence, the bril- 
liancy of his wit, and the versatility 
of his powers. A genuine narrative, 
therefore, of the particulars of the 
life of the Author of the * School for 
Scandal” could not fail of being 
highly acceptable to the literary, as 
well as to the political world. 

The first volume is divided into 
sixteen chapters, besides the introduc- 
tion, which contains an account of the 
antiquity of the family of Sheridan, 
mefnoirs of Dr. Thomas Sheridan, and 
anecdotes of Dean Swift; but these 
we pass over in order to keep in view 
the principal and chief character of 
the work. 

If it be true what Plutarch, in his 
Life of Demosthenes, asserts, that the 
** first requisite to happiness is, that a 
man be born in a famous city,” Mr. 
Sheridan may be said to have been 
happy even from his cradle, for he 
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was born in October, 1751, ia Dorset- 
street, Dublin, and baptized on the 4th 
Nov. in the parish church of St. Mary. 
His mother had the charge of hisearly 
education, and when she placed him 
under the care of her cousin, Mr. S. 
Whyte, she observed that she had 
brought him a subject for the trial of 
his patience, as he had nearly ex- 
hausted hers by his impenetrable dul- 
ness. At this time the subject of these 
memoirs had nearly attained his se- 
venth year, and this anecdote confirms 
the idea of that constitutional indo- 
lence which accompanied Mr. Sheridan 
through life. In August, 1759, young 
Sheridan arrived in England from 
Dublin, and the same complaint of 
sluggish indifference to learning con- 
tinued to be made by his mother, 
who, in a letter to Mr. Whyte, thus 
expresses herself: 

** My son, thank God, arrived safe and 
well. I can’t say he does his preceptor as 
much credit as George Cunningham does, 
for his progress has been small, tor eighteen 
months ; but, mistake me not; I don’t say 
this, as itis too much the absurd custom 
of parents, by way of throwing a reflection 
on their teacher, of whose care and abilities 
I am perfectly satisfied: it is the interest 
of the master to do every thing to the best 
of his power for the advantage of his 
pupils.” 

His mother now again took her fa- 
vourite son under ber care, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing her labours 
attended with success. 

Ia the beginning of 1762, R. B. She- 
ridan was sent to Harrow School, thea 
uoder the snperintendance of Dr. 
Sumner, but his progress was not cal- 
culated to remove the unfavourable 
estimate which his mother bad formed 
of his abilities and diligence. Among 
his contemporaries at school, were 
some who have shone with splendour 
and utility in public life, but these 
were not his companions; and, in 
consequence of his indifference to 
learning, he was regarded by the supe- 
rior boys with contempt. This treat- 
ment, however, would sometimes 
provoke exertion which indicated na- 
tive genius that only wanted a pro- 
per stimulus and cultivation to be- 
come eminent ; and this did not escape 
the observation of Dr, Samuel Parr, 
who was one of the under-teachers of 
the school, who, perceiving in Sheridau 
strong powers of retention and an 
acuteness of penetration, generously 

undertook 
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whdertook the task of drawing iato 
exercise his opening talents. 

But the departure of Parr for Cam- 
bridge was a serious loss tu his young 
pupil, who experienced another af- 
fliction of still greater moment by the 
death of his mother, to whom he was 
indebted for the elements of kuow- 
ledge, and whose counsel would, in all 
likelihood, have been of essential 
benefit to the direction of his con- 
duct, and the right application of his 
talents. 

Whilst be was at Harrow, his Bio- 
grepher relates the following anec- 
dote: 

“ We are told he was made a frequent. 
butt for the ridicule of the other boys, par- 
ticularly those who were born of great 
families, ur to brighter prospects. One of 
the most troublesome and impertinent of 
these youths, the son of an eminent phy- 
sician in London, took occasion, in the 
play-ground, to exercise his wit at the ex- 
pense of Sheridan, as being the son of a 
player; on which the latter quickly re- 
torted, ‘ ’Tis true, my father lives by 
pleasing people, but yours lives by killing 
them.’ ” 

Some of the admirers of Sheridan 
have attempted the justification of 
his carelessness at school, by the ab- 
surd plea that he did not feel that 

edanlic attachment to the learned 
anguages which, it is said, too oftea 
distracts the attention from better 
pursuits, and gives to a comparatively 
useless branch of education, the mo- 
nopoly of time, talents, and atten- 
tion. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was in 
his eighteenth year when be quitted 
Harrow School, where he passed un- 
distinguished, except by the commise- 
ration of Samuel Parr, but where he 
neither formed any particular friend- 
ship, nor left behind him any pleasing 
marks of remembrance. 

The second chapter contains the 
Retirement of Mr. Sheridan from 
public exhibition, Anecdote Observa- 
tions of Dr. Johnson, Embarrassinents, 
Private Concerts, Comedy of the 
Rivals,. Farce of St. Patrick's Day, 
Opera of the Duenna, Abdication of 
Garrick, succeeded by Sheridan. 

After his marriage his chief resource 
appears to have been derived from 
writing for the fugitive publications 
of the day, in which he was assisted by 
his wife ; and many years he has been 
heard to say, that * if he had stuck 
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to the law, he believed ‘he should have 
done as much as his friend Tom 
Erskine, bat (continaed he) I had no 
time for such studies: Mrs. Sheridan 
and myself were often obliged to keep 
writing for our daily leg or shoulder 
of matton, otherwise we should have 
had no dinner.’ One of his friends, 
to whom he confessed this, wittily 
replied, “* Then, I perceive, it was a 
joint concern.” 

It was in the year 1752, upon the 
fall of Lord North’s Administration, 
that Mr. Sheridan began to shine as a 
first-rate Statesman, and he never 
missed an opportunity of exercising 
his wit, when he could display it with 
effect. 

** At length, ow the 20th March, Lord 
North came down to the House, and de- 
clared that he and. his colleagues were no 
longer in power. Mr. Sheridan, on this 
change, obtained the appointment of Under 
Secretary of State for the Northern depart- 
ment, which office, however, he heid but 
a short time; for the death of the Mar- 
quis, in July, occasioned a breach in the 
Cabinet of so serious a nature, that Mr. 
Fox and his immediate friends gave up 
their places. Various were the reasons 
assigned for this hasty measure; but 
though the seceders endeavoured to justify 
their conduct upon public principles, ao 
doubt can be now entertained that the ele- 
vation of the Earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdowne, to the vacant post 
of First Lord of the Treasury, was the real 
ground of separation.” 

It was in the month of February 
1783, that Mr. Sheridan, for the first 
time, came in contact with Mr. Pitt, 
who was then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The subject of debate in the 
House of Commons was the terms of 
the peace just concluded with Hol- 
land ; in the course of the debate, Mr. 
Sheridan animadverted upon Mr.Pitt's 
language aud conduct in having re- 
commended that temper to others, of 
which he failed to set them an exam- 
ple; and he concluded by advising Mr. 
Pitt and his friends to reserve them- 
selves for the approaching day of dis- 
cussion. Alluding to Sheridan's dra- 
matic copnexions and pursuits, Mr. 
Pitt said: 

“No man admired more than he did the 
abilities of the honourable Gentleman, the 
elegant sallies of his thoughts, the 
gay effusions of his fancy, his dramatjc 
turns, his epigrammatic points; and if 
they were reserved for their proper stage, 
they would, no doubt, receive what the 
Hon. Gentleman’s abilities always did re- 

ceive, 
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etive, the plaudits of the audience ; and it 
would be his fortune, sui plawsu, gaudere 
theatri. But this was not the proper scene 
for the exhibition of these elegancies, and 
he, therefore, must beg leave to call the 
attention of the House to the serious cou- 
sideration of the very important question 
before them.” 


Mr. Sheridan in explanation advert- 
ed ina forcible manuver to this per- 
sonality, suying, 

** He need not comment on it, as the 
propriety, thetaste, and the gentlemanly 
point of it must have been obvious to the 
House. But,’ added he, ‘‘ let me assure 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, that I do now, 
and will at any time when he chuses to re- 
peat this sort of allusion, meet it with the 
most sincere good humour; nay, I will 
say more :—flatiered and encouraged by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman’s panegyric ou 
my talents, if ever | again engage in the 
composition he alludes to, | may be 
tempted to an act of presumption, to at- 
tempt, withan improvement, on ene of 
Ben Jonson’s best characters, that of the 
angry boy in the Alchymist.” 


This reciprocity of sarcastic ridicule 
occasioned much sport at the period, 
and the whimsical application of She- 
ridan’s dramatic reading fixed upon 
his opponent an appellation which he 
did not get rid of for many years. 

The latter part of the first rolume 
details at great length the particulars 
relative to the share that Mr. Sheri- 
dan took in the famous prosecution of 
Warren Hastings, Esq. This was, we 
think, the period when Mr. Sheridan 
had arrived at the apex of his political 
fame; and this portion of the work 
abounds with numerous specimens of 
his splendid talents as an orator and a 
statesman, which commanded the uni- 
versal admiration, of both his friends 
and foes. 

(To be continued. ) 


8, Eveleen Mountjoy; or, Views of Life. 
A Novel By Mrs. Robert Moore. 
4 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 

MRS. Moore introduces her No- 
vel, by professing to consider that 
° Works of Fiction, written on Chris- 
tian principles, may do good, by acci- 
dentally falling into the hands of those 
readers, whose minds are too littie 
under the influence of religion, to in- 
cline them to peruse works more 
worthy of their attention ;”"— “ and 
certain, that however she may have 
failed in the execution of her story, 
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the moral tendency of ber work eao- 
not be injurious, she vénteres to hope 
its errors may be forgiven.” 

To the humble meted of approba- 
tion thas solicited, the author is fully 
entitled: her work ‘has strictly a 
moral teadeacy throughout, its great 
object appearing to be that of point- 
ing out the danger and pernicious 
effects of a neglected education, and 
the disregard of aa early attention to 
religious principles. 

The Story is somewhat prolix, and 
many of the circumstances forced and 
uonatural; yet does it bear sufficient 
marks of ingenuity aud inventive 
fancy to repay the trouble of /perasal. 

The outline is as follows: Eveleen 
Mountjoy, the secret offspring of & 
clandestine marriage, is committed at 
an early age to the guardianship of 
her uncle, General Gresville, by her 
father in his dying moments ; whose 
death is accelerated by his wife having 
entered into a second marriage, in 
consequence of a premature report 
that he had died in India. In the 
mean time, an estate, bequeathed to 
Evcleen’s father, devoives to General 
Gresville, from the belief that his 
brother bad died without issue. Eve- 
leen becomes a neglected inmate in 
the dissipated family of her uncle, 
until, struck with compunction on ber 
account, he determines to make her 
some compensation, by uniting her in 
marriage to his eldest son; but the 
young heir not complying with his 
wishes (and being ignorant of their 
source), she is contracted to a younger 
brother, and afterwards iatroduced 
into the world as a future member of 
the family. iu the gay circles she 
weets with her mother, who is the 
wife of Lord Ulverstone, and being 
still in the prime of life, is endeavour- 
ing, by plunging in dissipation, to 
forget her early sorrows. The mother 
and daughter, without any suspicion 
of their relationship, become mutu- 
ally fascinated with each other, which 
attachment draws upon Eveleen the 
displeasure of the Gresville family, 
and at length proves the means of dis- 
solving her marriage contract. 

Upon the death of General Gresville, 
she is removed from his family, a de- 
serted orphan, with the slender for- 
tune which her father had been ena- 
bled to acquire in India. Under these 
circomstances, she eventually becomes 
pious 
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pious and reflecting ; and, when, upon 
the death of Lady Ulverstune, the 
mystery of her birth is revealed, she 
disinterestedly refuses to expose the 
failings of her uncle, of laying claim 
to the estates but is prevailed upon 
to accept from-the family a sum of 
money. The Story concludes by her 
union with a gentleman to whom she 
had been from infancy attached. 


9. Lucilla; or, the Reconciliation. By tht 
Author of the Twin Sisters, Ke. &c. 
2 vols."cr. 8co. Sherwood and Co. 


THE intention of this Novel is to 
expose the miischiefs which may re- 
sult from female confidantes, here 
effecting the cruel separation of a 
fond and dignified couple. As to the 
other matters, they turn of course 
upon the usual pivot of courtship: 

“« Says a pig to a pig, pretty piggy say, 

“« If your mammy will say yes, you will 

not say nay.” 

The character of the heroine and 
various other friends, is a very proper 
rebuke of weak and proud girls of 
fortune: and the lover is an honour- 
able constant swine, as rusticks per- 
vert the old poetical word ** swaia.”’ 


10. An Address to the Philharmonic Society. 
By T. D. Worgan, Professor of Music. 
pp. 52. 

THE numberless publications of this 
nature to which Mr. Logier’s system 
of musical education has given rise, 
have unquestionably, in a greater or 
less degree, claims upon the attention 
of the public. We cannot, however, 
discover in the work before us any 
new arguments in favour of a theo- 
retical knowledge of music in the 
amateur; nor are we quite certain 
that Mr. Worgan has not advanced 
tissue of reasonings already sifted to 
the bottom, and nearly worn thread- 
bare by the endless controversies 
which they have created. We regret 
that his ideas upon the subject, which, 
if occasionally void of originality, are 
not equally destitute of ingenuity, 
should have been delivered in a strain 
of such pedantic egotism ax must tend 
in a great degree to obviate his own 
intentions in the endeavour to give 
them publicity, and to destroy all the 
effects which migbt otherwise have 
been expected to arise from rational 
and well-founded argument. The 
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uestion to which this pamphlet re- 
ers has been so frequently discussed, 
that we shall not waste our readers’ 
time and our own by enlarging far- 
ther upon it on the present occasion. 
Suffice it to observe, that in order to 
comprehend its beauties and feel its 
exceillencies, music must, to a certain 
extent, be understood and cultivated 
as a science, although we are by no 
means disposed to agree with Mr. 
Worgan, in thinking it absolutely ne- 
cessary for ladies tu take scores with 
them to concerts. The want of this 
knowledgé must undoubtedls prevent 
an amateur from comprehending the 
merits of abstruse and studied com- 
positions of music, almost in the same 
ratio as a deficiency of literary know- 
ledge would render it impossible for 
a man to enter into all the recondite 
beauties of Shakspeare or Milton. 
But as the powers and effect of me- 
lody and harmony do not require to 
be studied in order to be felt and en- 
joyed, so will the generality of ama- 
teurs, and especially the female part 
of them, be content with the gratifi- 
cations which are thus instinctively 
produced, and we fear shrink from 
the laborious task which necessarily 
imposes itself upon this branch of 
musical education, notwithstanding 
all Mr. Worgan’s attempts to prove 
the facility with which it may be at- 
tained, and the advantages of attain- 
ing it; nay, notwithstanding bis quaint 
endeavours to strew the ‘ thorny 
path” with the flaunting flowers of 
his tragi-comic Sonatinas. It is, we 
believe, Quintilian, who very perti- 
neatly remarks, Docli natioNEm ar- 
tis intelligunt, indocti VOoLUPTATEM. 
Mr. W. is much too severe upon what 
he is pleased to term the * feathery 
versatility of the fair sex,” and talks 
too much about the “ growling and 
squeaking of gentleman amateurs,” 
to become a favourite with either the 
one or the other; and whilst he very 
candidly confesses that one of his main 
objects in thus obtruding himself upon 
the public is to render his labours as 
beneficial as possible to himself and 
family, he has not, we conceive, -de- 
vised the best method of “ sprinkling 
himself with the golden showers” 
which he appears to consider at pre- 
sent so entirely monopolized by the 
music shops. 


11, Odes 
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11. Qdes andother Poems. By Henry Neele. 
Sherwood and C». 1816, pp. 144.—Ad- 
ditional Poems, 1819. 


Mr. NEELE is the Author of some 
of the Lectures on Shakspeare, deli- 
vered by Mr. Britton at the late 
Stratford Commemoration of Shaks- 
peare, and designed to be read at the 
Royal Institution. We are told that 
these evince powers.—In poetry, he is 
a“ pyra preciosa” in the school of 
Collins, Shakspeare, and Gray. We 
would say that he has read, rather than 
imitated either, with the exception of 
the first. How near hehas invented 
any thing to match with the genuine 
prosopopeia of Collins, we leave the 
reader to judge. 


“See Death, the mightiest of all, 

Yet not the direst of the train, 

To deck him for the ghastly festival, 

He gathers a dark garland from the plain, 

Of flowers, whose sweets the worm has 
suck'd away, 

Of Eglantine that once was gay, 

Lilies dead, and wither’d roses, 

Blooming once in fragrant posies, 

Nauseous and unlovely now 

Rotting on his fleshy brow ; 

He smiles when finish'd his employ, 

And waves his bony hand, 

And laughs a horrid joy.”—p. 27. 

But, notwithstanding these indica- 
tions of high merit, we think that 
there are many of a superior order in 
his later descriptive pieces; a circum- 
stance which is easily accounted fur. 
“‘ Appearances with which our senses 
are conversant, please more than any 
other in poetry.” Mr. Neele, in our 
next quotation, evinces sensibility 
enough for the charms of nature, aod 
let him fill his fancy with them. Such 
is the theory of educating poetical 
genius; and the most eminent bard of 
his day is only pure and matchless, 
when he bears witness to it. 

“The gentle Avon _ [ery vale, 
Wanders, like thought, down its own flow- 
Now hid between its willows, and now 

bursting [sight, 
Bright with the beam of heaven, upon the 
Kissing away the moss that hinders it, 

The everlasting hills are ranged around 

Magnificent ; and on the highest summit 

The noon-tide rays in lines of glory fall, 

And form a path—a path of light that 
seems 

To lead from earth to heaven. 


“ Of one clay” 
The world and man was made; and there 
are times 


When that mysterious union’s felt—then 


sweet 
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music, 

Steal o’er the soul, and every bud of 
feeling, 

Like Coerulea, when the day-God smiles, 

Opens, expands, and blossoms.” 

These. were written on the Wel- 
combe Hills, Warwickshire. We omit, 
with regret, the linesso full of truth 
and beauty, on Fame, p. 103—and 
dismiss the subject with this hint, that 
no Muse, however pregnant with es- 
sential fire, is ascendant now, which 
has not emioently admired, selected, 
and displayed the forms of nature. It 
is the alphabet of the Poet, the in- 
forming source of variety, fertility, 
and sympathy. 


12. A Treatise on the Existence of a Su- 
preme Being, and Proofs of the Christian 
Religion, with an Appendix concerning 
the earlier Opponents and Defenders of 
Christianity. By Thomas Moir, Mem- 
ber of the College of Justice, Edinburgh. 
12mo. pp. 155. 

AN excellent little Book, contain- 
ing the principal arguments and 
proofs contained in more volumi- 
nous publications, and especially ac- 
commodated to the circumstances of 
those, whose situations in life do 
not permit them to peruse, or who 
are unable to procure, more expen- 
sive works. 

We shall extract a short passage, 
because it seems to bear hard upon 
some recent Medical revivers of Ma- 
terialism. 

“ It [the Sou!] is a spiritual and imma- 
terial substance, whose nature depends, 
not on the state of our mortal body, as is 
seen every day in old men, and bodies ex- 
hausted by sickness, where the mind or 
soul is often more pregnant and lively 
than in youth, when the body is in its 
full vigour.” P. 33, 

Should this Book reach a new edi- 
tion, we recommend to the Author 
a studious perusal of the Works of 
Norris, Author of the “Ideal World,” 
as a means of further enriching fhis 
useful Compendium. 


13. The Melange, containing the Luna- 
rian, a Tale, in Five Cantos. Wonders 
in Two Parts. The Picture Gallery, in 
Nine Canios. And various other Pieces 
in Verse. {By F.C. Taunton. 8vo0. pp. 
336. Baldwin and O. 

THIS Author is fond of humour, 
and exhibits in his Lunarian a cu- 
rious cyllection of characters, such 

as 
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as are common in Society, but dis- 
tinguished only in colloquial cant 
terms. Among these, are sordid fel- 
Jows—litigious men-religionists—un- 
happy couples—happy couples—sur- 
ly men-scolds — vixens — jilts —slat- 
terns—snuff-takers—tormentors—spi- 
ritual reformers — designing servauts 
—gossips— tidy housewives—female 
clacks—male clacks—well-bred and 
vulgar girls—dinner hunters—uxori- 
ous husbands—dreamers—hattles, &c. 

From this Dramatis Persone, we 
shall select the * Tidy Housewife,” 
as the best written. 

** But honest Judith must make room 
For madam of the brush and broom, 
Whose rage for cleanliness is such, 

Her furniture none dare to touch. 

If on a place you lay your hand, 

?Tis either strubb’d with soap and sand ; 
The salt, should you unlucky spill, 
The table’s brightness it will kill, 

And if your shoes have trod in soil, 

The carpet’s colours they will spoil, 
Now here, now there, the Lady flies, 
And every where the rubber plies ; 
Your breath, if on the glass she sees, 

It makes her blood with horrorfreeze, 
Or if a spot bedaubs the floor, 

It sets her trumpet in a roar ; 

So seldom does her larum cease, 

You cannot eat or sleep in peace ; 
Where’er you sit, where’er you stand, 
She follows close with brusb in hand ; 
Your neckcloth and your coat she blows, 
And drives the dust up in your nose, 
And that her par/our may be fine, 

She makes you in the kitchen dine,” P. 151. 

In the Poem, entitled “* Heraldry,” 
we have Arms for Clerks. 

« The crests of Clerks of all degrees 
Are hands extended forth for fees.”” P. 354, 


M4. An Essay on the Evidence from Scrip- 
ture that the Soul, immediately after the 
Death of the Body, is not in a staie of 
Sleep, or Insensibility ; but of Happiness 
or Misery: and on the Moral Uses of 
that Doctrine. By the Rev. R. Pol- 
whele, Vicar of Manaccan and St. An- 
thony, Sc. 2d Edit. Svo, 1319. pp. 47. 
Nichols and Son. [The Prize Essay of 
the Church Union Society for 1818.] 
THE first edition of this Essay was 

noticed in p.47 of our last Volume. 

We are glad our good opinion of it 

is confirmed by a second edition hav- 

ing been required by the Publick. 

it has been maintained by our chief 
divines that the soul, upon separa- 
tion from the body, passes into an 
iuterwediate state of happiness or 
misery, accompanied with couscious- 
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ness, in which stale if cositifues unto 
the day of final adjudication. It then 
receives a body adapted to its state of 
being, which body is to endure for 
ever. Such is the bearing of Mr, 
Polwhele’s Essay, highly scriptural, 
elaborate,and instructive. We warmly 
recommend it, as containing a com- 
pendium of useful information upon 
an interesting topick to readers not 
versed in Theology. 

From circumstances which have re- 
cently occurred, the subject deserves 
especial consideration. Of late years, 
Materialism has been much revived 
by medical definitions of life, of which 
all that we have seen, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Abernethy’s sammary cha- 
racter, are manifestly unphilosophi- 
cal, as making effects the parents of 
causes, 

The two points which we shall 
endeavonr to prove are, that exist- 
ence and matter are not necessarily 
conjoined, and that the former may 
possess mental powers by itself alone. 

It is unfortunate that mankind per- 
petually err, by ascribing actions to 
the tangible operation of matter. By 
means of motion, and the close tex- 
ture, i. e. specific gravity of iron, a 
nail perforates a board, yet we recog- 
nize only a carpenter, aud a hammer; 
which is just as philosophical as to 
confound the fabrick of a steam-eo- 
gine with its powers. For colloquial 
purposes, such definitions are fre- 
quently useful; but they are mere 
resorts to a ready-reckoner in the 
hurry of business. In the court of 
Philosophy we ought not to appear 
in butchers’ aprons, 

For our parts we are utterly asto- 
nished that it has not been univer- 
sally comprehended, how easily there 
may be existence without matter. It 
is not a paradox to say that even sen- 
sible things exist which have no be- 
ing. For instance, darkness exists, 
but has no actual being, because it is 
merely the absence of lights yet it 
has the power of affecting the senses, 
and creating various combinations of 
ideas, though in fact a mere non- 
entity. We mean no more by this 
argument, than to show that negation 
of material properties may and does 
produce new forms of existence, and 
may therefore beget new modes of 
feeling. We could physically exhibit 
this position in various instances ; but 
for our present purpose it is uoneces- 

sary, 
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sary, because an idea is manifestly 
incorporeal, and acts upon the mate- 
rial body with the same power as the 
Fiat of the Almighty upon the Uni- 
verse. It is, in short, the “ Divine 
particula aure” of Horace ; and whe- 
ther it is a ** subtle essence,” or what, 
we know not, and regard not, be- 
cause it has self-agency, which can 
alone be a divine communication. 
The error of Materialism is, that it 
makes properties dependent upun or- 
s which is as much as to say, 
that the creation of the eye generates 
vision; or of the legs, motion. It 
makes the tvols beget the workman. 
We again repeat, that all being 
must be an integral part of the great 
primary being, and the “ molem spi- 
ritus intus alit” of Virgil is a self- 
evident truism. We therefore think 
that life, with all its properties, is no 
more than the Vis Divina acting va- 
riously, according to the organiza- 
tion of the matter, which it animates; 
for what else but the primary and 
only original being can confer self- 
agency? It is also certain that no- 
thing can possibly perish, though it 
may alter its modes of existence 3 for 
if complete annihilation were possible, 
there might be a place, where being 
isnot, which is absurd. Even in an 
apparent vacuum, the Vis Divina 
exists, for it pervades all space ; only, 
it does not exhibit itself, because it 
does not animate any substance. A 
single faculty of the mind is only a 
limb. The soul or mind is the whole 
man, composed of these faculties, ab- 
stractedly considered, distinct from 
the matter upon which they act; and 
Scripture only says, that the Vis Di- 
vina, after death, confers upon them 
a personification suitable to the cha- 
racter which they bore in material 
life. To explain this, it is necessary 
to quote a masterly Logician and 
sound Philosopher and deep Theolo- 
gist, namely, the late Dr. Wheeler, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Ox- 
ford. The common opinion (and it 
hae produced infidelity incalculable) 
is, that the punishment of the damned 
consists in torments by fire, the phy- 
sical fire, with which we are ac- 
quainted. The Professor, however, 
says, “ We are not authorized in Scrip- 
ture to say any thing positively with 
regard to the precise nature of either 
Gexr. Mac, January, 1820. 
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future happiness or misery*.” We 
are, therefore, permitted to think 
that Scripture here speaks metapho- 
rically; and the Professor, from the 
impracticability of repentance after 
death, presumes that our good or 
bad qualities will respectively, as they 
form the charester at the time of de- 
cease, be enlarged either into divine 
or demoniacal assimilations. “ The 
man,” he says, “ who is addicted to 
violent passions, even in this life, es- 
ee of the black kind, may be 

t enabled to form an idea of the 
misery of that state, which is attend- 
ed with an uninterrupted variety of 
such passions in a large degree and 
extent t.” 

Now all this is strictly analogical, 
the only mode of ratiocination where 
data cannot be obtained. Enormous 
nee go of priociple follows ha- 
bitual guilty indulgence; and even 
dreams will sometimes occasion the 
horrid state described by the Pro- 
fessor. The mind is susceptible of 
excess of misery, without any insti- 
gation from the body, as appears by 
violent grief. Even the common fa- 
culty of associating ideas, under dis- 
appointment, may render life auto- 
matical and incapable of pleasing, 
like the mere going of a watch. In 
short, the Hell of Scripture seems to 
denote a situation incapable of any 
pleasurable sensation whatever, and 
that —- the perpetual gtief-like 
state of the faculties. “For,” says 
Dr. Wheeler, * the rivers of pleasure 
on the one hand, spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, however misrepresented by the 
sensual Mahometan, must be meta- 
phorically understood; and the worm 
never dying, and the fire never con- 
suming, on the other, must also be 
intended to timate the infinite de- 
gree of inward misery in general, 
that will be experienced by the bad.” 
We also believe, with Dr. Wheeler t, 
differently from Mr. Pulwhele (p. 32, 
seq.) that Christ's preaching to the 
spirits in prison (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19) 
does not imply that he went into 





# Theological Lectures, vol. 1. 359. It 
must be plain from our Saviour's “ few 
stripes,” that the literal fire system is uo- 
tenable ; indeed any thing of bodily ac- 
tion, 
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Hell, or the place of torment, after 
his crucifixion; but only his baving, 
as the Logos, or Divine Word, gone 
himself or sent his prophet Noah, by 
the Spirit, to pr to the profligate 
sinners of the antediluvian world, 

There is another popular opinion, 
with that of the physical fire of Hell, 
via. that there is a gradation of be- 
ings above man in the scale of intelli- 
gence. Now we havea right to in- 
fer from analogical discoveries by the 
telescope, that the inhabitants of such 
planets as we kaow, have souls like 
the human, because, from the exter- 
nal face of such worlds, they subsist 
apparent]y in the same or similar 
manner; but from the amazing mo- 
mentum of light, when conspissated, 
we think that the natives of the Sun, 
fixed stars, or central orbs of systems, 
whether such light proceeds from ig- 
nited matter, or a luminous aimo- 
sphere, must have a different con- 
formation; but what we cannot con- 
jecture; for our chemical knowledge 
does not reach to the possible exist- 
ence of any animated beings in fire 
like our own, and no other fire we 
know. However this be, we believe 
that the human mind, abstractedly 
considered, is on a par with that of 
the highest order of created beings, 
because it is permitted to acquire 
branches of knowledge, deducible by 
abstract reason alone: aud believing 
also, that light is the most glorious 
visible exhibition of the Vis Divina, 
we see no reason why it may not be 
condensated into a bodily pattern, be 
impregnated with mind, and from the 
astonishing velocity of its progress, 
realize poetical fiction, and form *‘an- 
gelic messengers of the All-Supreme.” 
Changes of nature far more miracu- 
Jous, exist in our present world. By 
seeing God, as he is, we understand in 
part, seeing the very priuciples of be- 
ing and action, not only a wheel re- 
volving, but the very power by which 
it turas. 

One important corollary may be 
drawn from Dr. Wheeler's doctrine 
concerning the future state, viz. that 
it is purity, probity, and godlike be- 
nevolence, which can alone render us 
capable of celestial happiness ; not fa- 
natical exhibitions of religion, be- 
cause impossible to be disunited from 
anger, bigotry, and various bad hu- 
man passions. Holiness (in its very 
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definition) knows no impure, or even 
perturbed sentiment. It is a sublime, 
dignified representation of divine be- 
nevolence, exhibited in a character 
pure as crystal, far different from 
noisy electioneering agency. Passion 
is not admissible into the blessed re- 
gions of Immortality and Peace, go- 
verned by divine Wisdom. To think 
otherwise would be low, vulgar con- 
ception. 


15, Homeri Ilias, ex Recensione C. G. 
Heynii fere impressa ; cum Notis Anglicis, 
in usum Scholarum. Londini, in Aédibus 
Valpianis. Sco. pp, 644. 

THIS is a neat and correct edition 
of “the most ancient book in the 
world next to the Bible ;” and, * to 
form a proper judgment of its excel- 
lenee, (says Dr. Blair) the reader 
should transport bis imagination al- 
most 3000 years back in the history 
of mankind.” The present edition 
is enriched by many excellent Notes 
in English. 

** These are offered Loth to the teacher 
and scholar, as a mere selection from va- 
rious writers and commentators, and the 
result of some experience. They were 
intended for the use of a School, into 
which they were introduced with great 
advantage,” 


18. Caution and Information ta Life In- 
surers, in a Correspondence belween one 
of the Insured and the Secretary of the 
West of England Assurance Company. 
Longman. 


THIS very small Pamphiet is enti- 
tled to the notice and attention of 
those who have insured, or mean to 
insure, their lives. It consists of a 
correspondence, as its title professes, 
between one of the insured and the 
Secretary. The author insured his 
life in that Society for 30002. to which 
he was induced by an advertisement, 
signifying that the advantages of this 
institution would give it a decided 
preference, professing to insure lives 
on the same terms as establishments 
of a similar kind in London. 

Without professing to know any 
thing more of this Institutian than 
the publication before us communi- 
cates, we recommend it to the atten. 
tion of our readers. They may re- 
ceive from it much useful information, 
and may be thereby evabled to make 
a better provision for their families. 
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Ready for Publication. 

An entire new and complete Concord- 
ance to the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. By the Rev. T. Smrrz. 

Mr. Goruam’s History of St. Neot’s, in 
one thick vol. 8vo. 

The XI[Ith Number of Mr. Sxexton’s 
« Oxonia Antiqua Illestrata.” 

A Chronological Chart, shewing, in one 
view, the contemporary Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, from the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land to the present time. 

The Eleventh Part of the Journal of 
new Voyages and Travels, consisting of 
Admiral Corpova’s late Voyage of Disco- 
very to the Strait of Magellan. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil, 
partly original, and partly altered from 
Dryden and Pitt. By Joun Rinc. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. Engraved by Mr. Hall, from 
a Drawing by Mr. AssHeTon. 

A Treatise on Trolling, by T. F. Sacrer, 
Author of the Angler’s Guide, 

The second Outinian Lecture; being 
also the second on the Married State.— 
Edited by Joun Penn, Esq. 

Letter to the Hon. Charles B. Bathurst, 
M. P. on the subject of the Poor Laws, by 
Ricuarp Bracxmone. 

The First Volume of the proposed Pe- 
tiodical Series of new Novels; consisting 
of an Edinburgh Tale, under the title of 
“ Glenfell ; or, the Macdonaids and Camp- 
bells.” 

Patronage. —A Poem, suggested by 
the Prince Regent’s Treatment of the late 
Mr. Sheridan. By J. Brown, Esq. au- 
thor of the Stage. 

Poems descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery. By Joun Crare, a Northamp- 
tonshire Peasant. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. To be used ava Sequel to the 
Catechism of the Church of England, and 
drawn up so as to supply Auswers to the 
thost common Objections. By Ricnarp 
Yates, D.D. and dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Prince Regent, the Earl of 
Liverpool, and other distinguished Mem- 
bers of the National Society ; and the pro- 
fits of the sale to be given to that excellent 
Institution. 

A New Plan for Social and Domestic 
Worship, wherein all who love the Gospel 
May unite together; with the Feasts and 
Fasts of the Established Church. By the 
Rev, Wittram Smita, Author of “ The 
Domestic Altar,” &c. 

Sacred Lyrics. By James Epmestone. 

Burnham’s Pious Memorials. By the 
Rev. Gronce Burpver. 

Memoirs of M. Obelin, Lutheran Pas- 


tor of Walsbach, 
Wicks. 

The Heraldic Visitation of the County 
Palatine of Durham, by William Flower, 
Esq. in 15755; containing upwards of fifty 
Pedigrees of the principal Families of the 
County, each embellished with a Wood- 
cut of the Arms and Quarterings then 
entered, and a beautifully engraved Title- 
Page, from a design by Williment.— 
Edited by NicnotasJoan Paitirson, Esq. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tour through Normandy ; to be illus- 
trated by numerous Etchings of Anti- 
quities, and other interesting subjects. 
By Dawson Turner, Esq. of Yarmouth, 

A Fourta Votums of Mr. Nicnots’s 
Ilustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

A -Translation of Amyntas, from tbe 
Italian of Torquato Tasso, aud an Essay 
on the Pastoral Poetry of Italy, by Mr. 
Leigh Hunt. 

An English Translation of O. Von Kot- 
zebue’s Voyage round the World, in the 
Years 1816, 1817, 1818. In 3 vols. 8yo, 
with Maps and Plates, 

The Canadian Settler; being a Series 
of Leiters from Lower and Upper Canada, 
in June, July, and Aug. 1819. By T. Carn. 

The Essentials of Modern and Ancient 
Geography, on an entire new Plan, and 
adepted to the following Maps; viz. Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, the East Indies, West Indies, 
Aucient Greece, the Roman Empire, and 
Canaan. 

Abridgment of Popular Voyages and 
Travels, forming the Tour of Asia, 

Ilustrations of Dr. Baron’s Inquiry re- 
specting the Origin of Tubercles and Tu- 
mours. The Work will be printed in 
quarto, and contain Engravings, several 
of which will be accurately coloured, 
shewing in a particular manner the Pro- 
gress of Tubercles in the Lungs, the Liver, 
and the serous Membranes. 

The Mother’s Medical Assistant, con- 
taining Instructions for the Prevention and 
Treatment of the Diseases of Infants and 
Children. By Sir Antuor Crarxe. 

A Volume Supplementary to the differ- 
ential and integral Calculus of Lacrorx, 
containing a collection of Examples, &c. 
intended as Exercises for the Use of the 
Student. 

Sunday School Sketches: a Memoir de- 
scriptive of the benign Operation of those 
Institutions. 

An elegant Translation of * Marie de 
Courtenay,” written by a Fazwcn Coun- 
ress, nearly related to the celebrated Mi- 
rabeae. 


By the Rev. Marx 


Retro- 
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Retros ; a Reral Poem, By 
Taomas Wurrsy, Author of the Priory of 
Birkenhead, a Tale of the Fourteenth 
Century. 

An Expostulatory Epistle to Lord By- 
ron. By Mr. Corrte. 





Asiatic LrreraTuRE. 

The literary collection of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg has 
been enriched. with a treasure which de- 
serves particular mention in the anuals of 
the Academy, not only on account of its 
novelty and value, but also of its import- 
ance, and the great influence which it may 
have in future, on the cultivation of a 
department of science which has long been 
neglected in Russia. A collection of near 
500 Persian, Arabic, and Turkish MSS. 
has been added at once to the treasures 
already possessed by the Asiatic Museum 
of the Academy. They were collected in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, by a 
person versed in those languages; namely, 
M. Rousseau, formerly the Consul Gene- 
ral of France at Aleppo, and since at Bag- 
dad, and taken to France, where they 
were immediately purchased for Russia 
before any competition arose from other 
countries. His Majesty the Emperor has 
now made a present of them to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. It is deserved to be 
acquired for Russia, and the first learned 
Institution of the Empire may be proud of 
having this treasure confided to its care. 
Its Asiatic Museum, which was already 
distinguished by its fine collection of Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Mantchou, Mongol, Kal- 
muck, and Tungusian writings, as well as 
of Oriental coins and antiquities, has by 
this sudden and great addition of Mussel- 
man MSS. geined in utility as much as it 
has acquired in higher rank among similar 
collections in foreign countries. For this 
new collection contains, in each of the 
three languages, and in almost every sci- 
ence, a number of the most distinguished 
and classical! works of Islamism, which it 
would be in vain to look for in the whole 
continent of the Russian empire, in the 
libraries of the most learned Mollahi, 
among its Mahometan inhabitants. Pro- 
fessor Froehn has published, in an extra- 
ordinary Supplement to the St. Petersburg 
Gazette, a valuable report upon this mea- 
sure, of which the above is the introduction. 

Gresce. 

The reigning prince of Wallachia, Alex- 

ander Soutzos, who is a Greek by birth, 


desirous of distinguishing his patriotism™ 


by actions, and especially by promoting of 
letters and civilization, has determined to 
send to the most eminent schools of Eu- 
rope several young Greeks, who may there 
finish their studies at his expense, and then 
retura home to give their native country 
the advantage of the knowledge they have 
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acquired. A plan is also in forwardness 
for the establishment of a grand eollege at 
Adrianople. It has been patronized with 
zeal by Baron George Sakellarios, one of 
the richest Greek merchants settled in the 
dominions of the Emperor of Austria. The 
Baron is a native of Adrianople, and 
having opened the list by a liberal sub- 
scription, he has excited the emulation of 
his compatriots, to whom he has written 
in strong terms on the subject. The Arch- 
bishop of Adrianople, M. Proios, native of 
Chios, a man of great learning, and who 
long resided at Paris, has employed all his 
patriotic eloquence in behalf of this Col- 
lege; and a person unknown has be- 
queathed a landed estate valued at 1000/. 
By such means, in the first instance, the 
Greeks are endeavouring to deliver them. 
selves from that state of degradation in 
which they have been so long enthralled. 


Eeyrr. 

Les Annales des Lagides, lately published 
at Paris, announces a fact that the Learned 
in general are not acquainted with. The 
number of reigns of the Greek Egyptian 
kings, successors to Alexander the Great, 
has been generally fixed at ten; but proof 
is here adduced, that they amounted to 
twenty-one. This work was crowned last 
year with the particular sanction of the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, at the competition for prizes ; and 
it has been justly recommended in various 
French periodical publications, as one of 
the most important that have appeared on 
ancient history for many years. 

It contains, in fact, the history of Egypt 
under the Ptolemies, from Alexander to 
Augustus; and, as those kings had a 
share in almost all the great events that 
occurred either in Europe or Asia for ahout 
three centuries, a chronological synopsis 
of their history serves also to illustrate 
that of the princes or states that were their 
contemporaries. A number of chronolv- 
gical tables are annexed, with two cuts, or 
pilates, of medals. The author is M. Fi- 


geac. 
Tas Tunxise Brace. 

Through the indefatigable attention of 
Professor Kieffer, the editor, aided by the 
advice of Baron Sylvester de Cacy, the 
New Testament having been completed at 
Paris, preparations are making to accom- 
plish the printing ef the whole Bible under 
the same superintendence, with all prac- 
ticable dispatch, 

Epucartion. 

It appears from the Eighth Report of 
the National Society, that there are 1467 
schools on Dr. Bell’s system ; and from the 
Fourteenth Report of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, that there are 297 
schools upon the Lancasterian plan ; making 
a total, upon the new system, of 1764 
schools. 

ANTI- 
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ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 
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Perairiep City. 

The following statement was given by 
Cassern Aga, the Tripolean Ambassador 
at the Court of Great Britain, about the 
year 1747, relative to a petrified city in 
the interior of Africa. It strongly brings 
to mind the awful circumstance recorded 
in the 19th chapter of Genesis, ver-e 26, 
and may be interesting to some of our 
Readers. Its reality may be confirmed 
through the researches of the enterprising 
traveller, Mr. Ritchie, who proceeded, 
some time since, with an expedition from 
Tripoli, for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of one of that vast continent :— 

“ As one of my friends desired me to 
give him, in writing, an account of what 
1 knew touching the petrified city, situated 
seventeen days journey from Tripoli, by 
Caravan, to the south-east, and two days 
journey south from Ouguela, I told him 
what I had heard from different persons, 
and particularly from the mouth of one 
man of credit, who had been on the spot ; 
that is to say—that it was a spacious city, 
of a round form, having great and small 
streets therein, furnished with shops, with 
a large castle, maguificently built; that 
he had seen there several sorts of trees, 
the most part olives and palms, all of 
stone, and of a blue, or rather lead co- 
Jour. 

** That he saw also, figures of men, in 
postures of exercising their different em- 
ployments ; some holding in their hands 
stuffs, others bread; every one doing 
something —even women suckling their 
children, all of stone. 

*¢ That he went into the castle by three 
different gates, though there were many 
more; that there were guards at these 
gates, with pikes and javelins in their 
hands. 

“ In short, that he saw in this wonder- 
ful city, many sorts of animals, as camels, 
oxen, horses, asses, and sheep and va- 
rious birds, all of stone, and of the colour 
above mentioned.” 


Eoyrrian Numeraces Exrrainep. 


M. Jomard, of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, has published a 
“ Notice on the Numerical Signs of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” which is preceded by 
the plan of a work, intitled, ‘* Observa- 
tions and New Researches on Hierogly- 
phics, accompanied by a Metbodical Ar- 
rangement of the Numerical Signs.” In 
this performance the author explains the 
figures employed by the Egyptians, to 
express all the numbers from one to ten 
thousand. Should this prove to be cor- 
rect, we may yet indulge the hope of fur- 
ther discoveries in this abstruse science. 


These papers have already been read in 
the sittings of that learned body of which 
the author is a member. 


Roya Socigrty. 

On the last meeting of this Society, Mr. 
Brande commenced his Bakerian lecture, 
** On the Composition and Analysis of the 
Infilammable G Compounds result- 
ing from the destructive Distillation of 
Coal and Oil, with some Remarks on their 
relative heating and illuminating Powers.” 

In the first part of this lecture, the au- 
thor attempted to show that no other com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen can be de- 
mons'rated to exist than what is usually 
demonstrated olefiant gas, consisting of 
one proportion of carbon and one of hy- 
drogen ; and that what has been usually 
termed carburetted bydrogen is in reality 
nothing but a mixture of hydrogen and 
olefiant gases, Iu proof of this opinion a 
series of experiments were detailed, made 
upon gaseous products obtained from coal, 
oil, and other substances, and in various 
ways, the results of all which tended to 
establish the truth of the above opinion. 

The author advanced the supposition 
that many of the products usually obtain- 
ed by the destructive distillation of coals, 
&c. are of secondary formation ; viz. that 
they result from the mutual action of the 
first formed gases at high temperatures, 
Thus a peculiar compound of hydrogen 
and carbon was stated to be formed by 
passing pure olefiant gas througe a tube 
containing red-hot charcoal. This sub- 
stance was similar to tar in appearance, 
but possessed the properties of a resin. 
So also by the mutual action of sulphu- 
retted and carburetied hydrogen, sulphu- 
ret of carbon was stated to be formed. In 
this part of the lecture some new modes 
of analyzing gaseous mixtures were point- 
ed out, 

In the second section, comparative ex- 
periments were detailed on the illuminating 
and heating power of gases from coal and 
oil. The general results were, that the il- 
lominating powers of olefiant gas, oil, and 
coal gases, are to one another nearly as 
3, 2, and 1, and that the ratio of their 
heating powers is nearly similar ; vis. that 
more heat is produced by the gas from 
coals than by that from oil, and by the 
gas from oil than by olefiant gas. In this 
part of the lecture was also strikingly il- 
lustrated by experiments the great advan- 
tage obtained in point of illuminating 
power, by forming the burners of many 
jets, in preference to a single one, espe- 
cially when the jets are made so near to 
oue another that the different flames can 
unite. 
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The lecture was concluded by some 
comparative experiments on the properties 
of terrestrial and solar lights. The light 
produced by gases, even when concen- 
trated so as to produce a sensible degree 
of heat, was found to occasion no change 
in the colour of muriate of silver, nor 
upon a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen 
gases, while, on the other hand, the con- 
centrated brilliant light emitted from char® 
coal when submitted to galvanic action, 
not only speedily affected the muriate of 
silver, bat readily caused the above ga- 
seous mixture to unite, sometimes silentiy, 
and often with explosion. The concen- 
trated light of the moon, like that from 
the gases, did not affect either of these 
tests. The author, in conclusion, remark- 
ed, that having found the photometer of 
Mr. Leslie ineffectual in these experiments, 
he employed one filled with the vapour of 
wether (renewable from a column of that 
fluid), and which he found more deli- 
cate. 


ARTS AND 


Stncutar InsTRUMENT. 


The discovery of the Eustachian Tube 
or Passage, from the Ear to the Throat, 
took place at a very early period of Ana- 
tomy, yet no advantage was attempted 
to be taken of it in a pathological point of 
view, till nearly acentury ago, when the 
Sieur Guict, being deaf, and finding no 
relief by applications through the exter- 
nal ear, threw an injection into the pas- 
sage. The success of this instrument, 
by effecting his cure, occasioned it to be 
presented tothe Royal Academy of Paris ; 
and it is now brought forward, greatly im- 
proved, by Mr. Curtis, the Lecturer on 
the Diseases of the Ear, at the Royal Dis- 
pensary: who, from his success with it 
there, and in his private practice, considers 
it a valuable acquisition in cases of obsti- 
nate deafuess, as it entirely supersedes the 
operation of penetrating the Tympanum. 


Newry- Invenrep Gun.—A gun, ofanen- 
tire novel construction, was lately exhibited 
in the gardens of York House, before the 
Duke of York, the Adjutant-General to the 
Forces, the Quarter- Master-General, Mar- 
quis Camden, and Gev. Sir H. Taylor. It 
weighs less than the ordinary musket, 
though composed of seven barrels ; one of 
the common length ; and in the same pesi- 
tion, around it, at the breach, are the six 
others, of aboutthree inches in length only, 
The whole being charged, and the priming 
for the whole being placed in the magazine 
hammer, which preserves it quite dry, and 
yields just. sufficient and no more to each 
charge ; the simple act of cocking places 
each of the short barrels successively: in 


Psaretuat Licut or Apatia. 

On the eastern coast of Lycia and the 
western shore of the Gulf of Adalia, a 
flame called yanar*is seen to issue from 
an opening, about three feet in diameter, 
in the side of a mountain, and in shape re- 
sembling the mouth of an oven. Captain 
Beaufort of the royal navy, when survey- 
ing this part of the coast of Karamania, 
visited the spot. This mountain, like that 
of Cuchivano, is calcareous, being com- 
posed of crumbling serpentine rock, with 
loose blocks of limestone ; there was vot 
the least appearance of volcanic produc. 
tion; no tremor of the earth, no noise ; 
neither stones, nor smoke, nor noxious 
vapours were emitted from the cavity, but 
a brilliant and perpetual flame issued 
forth, of an intense heat, and said to be 
inextinguishable by water; the remains 
of the walls, which had formerly been 
built near the spot, were scarcely disco- 
loured ; and trees, brush-wood, and weeds, 
grew close to this little crater. 
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complete connexion with the long one, and 
that of shutting the pan, primes it ; so that 
seven discharges may be effected in 30 
seconds; and if the long barrel be rifled, 
produces the effect of a rifle gun, without 
the labour or deformity of the ball, pro- 
duced by the ordinary mode of loading. 
It is perfectly safe, and accurate, every 
part being so guarded as to prevent the 
possibility of darger. This invention is 
equally applicable to great guns, pistols, 
or the arms used for the horse or coach- 
guards; in the hands of game-keepers, it 
must be a most formidable weapon. 


Geutenite, Nespre-Stonz, anv Da- 
TotiTre.—Dr. E. D. Clarke has lately de- 
tected potass in this stone. The property 
of forming a jeily in acids’ belongs to but 
few minerals, and the Doctor had long sus- 
pected that it was owing to the presence 
either of au alkali or an alkaline earth in 
stones containing silica. There seems to 
be no exception, but where zinc or lime is 
present with the silica. Iu the instances 
of Needie-stone an Datoliie, which both 
yield a trausparent jelly when acted on by 
acids, and both coutain lime, he has also 
detected Soda. 


TrTaNium FounD tn Oxipuratep Iron 
Ors.—M. Robiquet has lately detected 
titanium in the oxidulated octoedral iron 
from the steatite of Corsica. This ore, 
dissolved completely in muriatic acid, then 
evaporated to dryness in a moderate heat, 
and re-dissolved in water, leaves a white 
pulverulent substance, which, when fused 
with potash, and afterwards dissolved in 
muriatic acid, gives all the characters of a 

solution 
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solution of titanium. Io this manner, six 
parts have been separated from 100 of the 
mineral; and M. Robiquet is inclined to 
believe that titanium generally accompa- 
nies the oxidulated iron in nature, and that 
this compound is not, as has been thought, 
peculiar to volcanic countries. —M. Ber- 
zelius found titanium ia Elba iron ore. 


New Meruop or Grarrinc Tress — 
A common method of grafting, is by mak- 
ing a transverse section in the bark of the 
stock, aud a perpendicular slit below it: 
the bud is then pushed down to give it the 
position which itis to have. This method 
is not always successful; it is better to 
reverse it, by making the vertical slit above 
the transverse section, and pushing the 
bud upwards into its position—a method 
which rarely fails of success; because as 
the sap descends by the bark, as has been 
ascertained, and does not ascend, the bud 
thus placed above the transverse section, 
receives abundance, but when placed be- 
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low, the sap cannot reach it.—Annales de 
Chimie, xi. 

Macuine ror crossinc Rivers.—The 
mechanist, Xavier Michel, residing at Of- 
fenbach, has inveuted a very simple and 
compact machine, by the aid of which ri- 
vers may be crossed, and even the sea at- 
tempted, without any danger of sinking. 
It is nearly five feet in diameter, when un- 
folded. An opening of about thirteen 
inches in the centre is destined to receive 
the traveller. Wheo dismounted, this ap- 
paratus is easily transported from place to 
place, for its entire weight scarcely exceeds 
five pounds. The inventor has made a 
number of experiments on the Rhine, all 
of which have been crowned with entire 
success. He can make the machine move 
forward, or otherwise, at pleasure, and 
without any great exertion. In order more 
fully to prove the utility of his invention, 
M. Michel has determined to embark at 
Khel, and descend the Rhine to its mouth. 


a 


SELECT 


LINES 
To the Memory of Wittiam Tuompson, 
By the Author of “ Aoxtan Hours.” 


Muse! take the surrowing harp that long 
has hung [again, 
Mute on the drooping willow, — and, 
Give ita voice of grief,—a thrilling tongue; 
Wake the wild chords of ecstacy and pain, 
Aud bid the plaintive lute betwiat com- 
plain, 
For weary wear my bours; and I am now 
Lost to the joy of being ;—the sad strain 
May bring, perchance, -a lulling balm for 
woe, from my brow. 
And half unbind the wreath of night-shade 
My friend, can I forget thee—whilst the ray 
Of busy mem’ ry brightens oer the past? 
Whilst feeling rolls, or life’s pulsations 
plav,— 
My friend, can I forget thee ?—to the last 
Thine image came, and o’er my fancy 
cast [dwell 
Thoughts, such as in the pitying bosoms 
Of angels sorrowing v’er distress ; —’tis 
past,— 
And thou art laid within thy silent cell, 
And darkness wraps the form which many 
lov’d so well. 
All that mortality could claim is given, 
A nothing—to the coffin and the shroud ; 
Yet did surviving friendship hail thee riven 
From her rejoicing sight ; — a passing 
cloud [deep, not loud, 
Dimmed her sad eye ; —and murmurs 
Swell’d en the gale when earth thy re- 
liques hears'd. [bow’d 
O’er thee in muteness the pale muurners 


POETRY. 


To catch their parting glance ;—then freely 
burst [long had nurs’d ! 
The passionate flow of grief which feeling 
Can they but choose to weep, — when he 
who shed {them keep 
A radiance o’er their path, and bade 
Vigils of gladness ;—when the voice is fled 
Whose words were music, can they 
choose but weep?—- _— [that sleep 
No!—the sweet flowers in winter’s snows 
Spring may revisit,—their young blooms 
may wave [dews may steep 
Fresh beauty o'er thine head ; — her 
Thy turf with greenness ;—but the band 
which gave [home the grave. 
. To Death, recails not thee from thy chill 
Spring may revisit us :—the dadal earth 
Put torth ber glories, — floweret, herb, 
fruit, tree ; [yairth 5 
Suns shine; allthings be happy in their 
The fountain burst its chains, and war- 
ble free, [ing bee 
Rejoicing in its strength,—the murmur- 
Hail the creation on delightful wing, 
Aud banquet on the bloom she loves ;— 
but we, , 
Over thy bright remembrance sorrowing, 
Can taste no more the bliss which these to 
others bring. 
But hush! in that there is a mournful 
charm, 
A long lost fecling, tempering with regret 
Exalted thought,—a lenitive—a balm ;— 
The memory of thy worth is left us yet: 
And though our tears gush forth, — our 
cheeks be wet,— [sway 
There is a Name shall free as from the 
Of meaner griefs; thy star of life is set, — 
Silent 
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Silent thy voice,—the worm is in thy clay,— 

But this for ever lives, triumphant o’er de- 
cay. 

For thee life hang her blossoms from the 
tree 

In colours of such richness as might suit 
Young Hope’s aspiring energies ; —for thee 

Life hung the blossom, but denied the 

fruit. [lute, 

Th’ historic page, the laurel, and the 
Hung round thy path ;—enamour’d of 

their love, 

Thy hours unheeded flew in sweet pursuit 
Of that ennobling spirit which of yore 
With science, letters, arts, adorned the 

Ausonian shore. 
Touched with what generous impulse didst 
thou tread (maze; 

Each laurell’d path in Learning's various 
Journeying from shade to shade, as Science 

spread [days : 

Fresh vistas from the lamp of vanish’d 

But still it was thy pleasure and thy 


praise 
Meekly to tread, and humbly to pursue 
The light which burst on my admiring 
gaze; 
And guide thy steps by virtue’s sacred clue 
Till Faith reveal’d to sight what Reason 
never knew, 
Truth spread her awful page :—what then 
to thee [grace ? 
Was Roman sweetness, or Athenian 
A shadow to a sun !—eternally 
To view th’ Almighty Being face to face ; 
To rove a spirit through the peopled 
space ; 
To dedicate thy energies to nim 
Who spoke creation into birth ; to trace 
His steps, and worship with the Cherubim ; 
Oh! "twas a thought might make all 
earthly glories dim. 
From the translucent fount of bliss which 
wells [thirst 


From out the throne of God, the glorious 


Of knowledge didst thou slake: the song 
which swells [burst, 
Around the holy shrines, in harpings 
Whisp’ring enchantment in thine ear, 
and ours’d 
Thy glowing spirit to the high emprize 
Of self-correction ;—gradual truth dis- 
rs’d [the skies, 
Each man’cling film that barr'd thee from 
And op’d with Mercy’s key the gates of 
paradise ! 
Then each severer trial, each pure thought, 
Became a lifting pinion ; each warm sigh 
Of penitential sorrow nearer brought — 
Thy soul’s beatitude; and hovering nigh, 
What if some guardian seraph of the sky 
Compass’d thee round, as in the wilderness 
Shone the bright pillar, heralding on high 
The pilgrim’s host, through peril and dis- 
tress, ; [bless ! 
A visitagt from Heav’n, omnipotent to 


Thea was thy soul a nobler sanctuary 
Than Art could raise, or Wisdom fabri- 
cate, 
A sacred temple which the Deity 
Might hallow with his presence ; conse- 
crate 
To solemn worship, which can here create 
A shadow of the joys which soothe the 
blest 
In high Elysium, where the bitter weight 


Of human sorrow flies the unclouded 


breast, [at rest. 
The wicked cease to vex, the weary are 


And reckless of the onsubstantial joy 
Which fills our earthly being, thou wert 
wendiog ‘ 
Fast to that land of spirits, when mine eye 
First gaz’d on thee; the tempest was 
descending 
Which smote thy vernal leaf :—serenely 
blending 
A transient beauty with its dark’ning shade, 
I mark’d the sudden flush of sickuess 
lending 
A glow to garnish o’er the wreck she made, 
Whilst, underneath the bloom, th’ insi- 
dious canker prey’d. 
A few brief moons in life’s serene eclipse— 
The stamp of tranquil suff’ring on thy 
brow — 
A sigh—a smile upon thy pallid lips— 
A heaving of the heart—and what wert 
thou ? — 
A denizen of worlds beyond the flow 
Of change and time,—a limitless delight,— 
To whom all firmer hope, dread, plea- 
sure, woe, 
Were but as fleeting visions of a night, 
Which, vanish’d, leave thy track, Eternity, 
more bright ! 


What lovelier garland can Affection bring— 

What nobler tribute Admiration pay— 
What sweeter requiem can the Poet sing— 

To hallow man, the “ pilgrim of a day,” 

Than this :—* he sorrow’d, trembled, 

pass’d away, 
And harmoniz’d, as thou, sweet spirit, hast, 

With those whose life was truth,—their 

name @ ray— 
A guiding star—a beacon of the past,— 
Souls in the glorious mould of meutal 
grandeur cast!” 
Such be thy epitaph, engraven deep 
in hearts who mourn thee sever’d from 
the stem,— 
In hearts whose only solace is to weep,— 

Not that thou wert and art,—but that to 

them 

Thou art not;—chide not Reason, nor 

condemn 
That vainly flow our tears,—our bosoms 
swell,— 

Alas ! Affection knows no holier gem 
Than her own tear,—no purer type to tell 
How much we love and mourn, — Sweet 

spirit, Fare thee well! 
The 
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The 
OXFORD WATCHMAN’S ADDRESS, 
For Curistmas, 1819. 


#,* The following very ingenious Appress 
has been sent us for insertion by an old 
Correspondent and Friend, It is sup- 
posed, as he tells us, to proceed from 
the pen of a Member of the University, 
greatly esteemed for his learaing, wit, 
and amiable qualities, Eprr. 


TIS morn :—aloft the vapours curl’d 
Melt into light, and wake the world; 

The cock crows loud in Oxford streets, 
The chattering sparrow morning greets— 
The dummel ass his trumpet blows, 
For well Aurora’s air he kuows ; 
The heifer breaks ber fast on clover, 
And the light twit-lark, on Shotover, 
Uprises quick with quivering wing 
And lyric notes, bigh toweriug ! 
Before the Sun, whose glories spread, 
Each rushlight bides its ’minished head, 
And other sounds are heard than those 
Which echo through the watchman’s nose, 
Whilst he himself, (his trasty stick, 
And feebly glimmering lanthorn’s wick, 
Now thrown aside,) goes forth to share 
The perfumes of the morning air, 
With quidnunc gossips prone to mix, 
And pluck a sprig of politics. 

Abroad War’s blood-red banner furled, 
Sheds no disquiet on the world, 
But mad Misrule and Discord cease, 
Before the halcyon sun of Peace ;—~ 
But oh! at home what scares the sight, 
Aad fills the bosom with affright ? 
Lo! where careering through the North, 
Madcap Sedition marcheth forth, 
His spirit foul, his demon form 
Rides in the whi:)wind of the storm, 
Seducing all who cannot spy 
The craft that lurks withia his eye, 
The dagger couched beneath his cloak, 
Whose poiat envenom’d aims its stroke, 
With thirst for blood and hellish hate, 
Against the vitals of the Siate, 
To Virtue, Truth, and Honour, aliens, | 
These vermin tagrag-and-bobtailians, 
To popular observance sprung, 
Like cucumbers from beds of dung, - 
Are all combined to raze as nuisance, 
Of Church and King the constitutions, 
Pull down the Empire, on whose ruins 
They mean tu edify their new ones, 
A Revolution thorough. bred 
With blood produced, baptized and fed! 
While naughty females, busy praters, 
Of Billingsgate fit legislators ; 
(My modest Muse dares not proclaim, 
In one broad word their proper name—) 
Mount up, in petticoated quorum, 
With bold defiance of decorum, 
Sedition’s hobby-horse, and ride 
As fierce viragoes should, astride, 
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All scampering to the full-thronged spot 
Of meeting, at a good round trot. 
Bat as some muskets so contrive it, 
As oft to miss the mark they drive at, 
And though well aimed at duck or plover, 
Bear wide, and knock their owners over, 
So will we hope that Treason’s toil 
Will only on itself recoil, 
And uot throughout the country burn, as 
Flames borribly Vesuvian furnace. 
But might | venture without fear, 
To drop a secret in thine ear, 
For half a moment longer prate, 
On this rich topic of debate. 
Oh! Listen to your Watchman’s scheme 
For beitering Revolution’s theme :— 
One spot there is—one only spot, 
Where, happy should I deem my lot, 
To see, unstain’d by civil storm, 
Uprise a Radical Reform ; 
Well pleased and satisfied with it, when 
It reigns triumphant in the kitchen ! 
When ’mid the culinary fare 
It blazes in full glory there, 
And throws (a safe and pleasant game) 
The cook-maid only in a flame, 
Who in the fiery conflict bred, 
Musters her forces at—~spit- head, 
And melts her salamander being, 
With frying, roasting, fricasseeing ;— 
er only aide-de camp to urge on 
he hot campaign is Major Sturgeon, 
Save when the bubbling tide is seen 
To glow and mount in thee— Tureen ! 
Her’s is no pike to wound and fell ye, 
But one to please—not punch, the belly : 
That she kicks up no dust, li pledge her, 
Save what she shakes from out the dredger : 
Her shield, a dish—her sword, a skewer ; 
Her object not to ill, but cure ; 
Her ammunition never mauls, 
She only shoots with forced meat alls. 
Lo! as she deals around her chops, 
Not blood, but unctuous gravy drops ! 
Her aim to put not me or you, 
But something better—in a@ stew ; 
On her no thronging rebels wait, 
No mob—save that upon her pate, 
No poisoned tracts are published there, 
No hand-bills, save the dill of fare ; 
Her flag, a table-cloth well lain, 
Her motto—** Cut and come again!” - 
Then oh! my kind and generous Masters, 
With pity scan the poor’s disasters ; 
Turn not an ear too proud and nice 
On this your Watchman’s meek advice ; 
Let not our kitchen-queen appear 
To hold a sinecure this year ; 
Of numerous subjects let her boast, 
As often as she rules the roast ; 
Let her spit solve the hidden notion, 
And shew what is—perpetual motion ! 
And while the Crown and Anchor sinners 
Batien on Revolution dinners, [pots on, 
Aud cooks pluck geese, and clap their 
To cram the gangs of Hunt and Watson ; 
Gorging 
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Gorging these sharp, envenomed hives, 
Their stomach keener than their knives. 
Oh! let your chimney-smoke upfly 

To crowded columns to the sky, 
Emblems of hospitality ! 

Let dumplings into puddings rise, 

And taris be magnified to pies, 

That each may feed and taste a part ; 
Let sirloins into barons start; 

And where one jigget smoked before, 
Now let there smoke a jigget more ; 
Dandies may feed on macaroni, 

And squeamish pick their titbits bony ; 
But, oh! to our intestine grief, 

Bring ye a more assured relief, 

In fat and fleshy rounds of beef! 
Instead of sour, ansavoury swipes, 
Rackiag abdomen with the gripes, 

Let lusty ale, in frequent dose, 

Gargle the throat, light up the nose, 
And deeply drown the bowel’s woes ! 
Then once again Contentment’s smile 
Shall beam upon our happy Isle ; 

All hearts shall swell the note of praise, 
That Gratitude will surely raise 

To those, whose breasts have learnt to glow 
With pity for their brethren’s woe, 
Sedition foiled shall trace again 

Her gory footsteps to her deu, 

And flee, like clouds that rack the sky, 
Before the sun of Loyalty ! 

Then let us pour the’ jocund strain, 
(And may it not be pour’d in vain!) 
May Concord knit with Liberty, 

Still make us happy, rich, and free ; 
May Peace and Plenty be restored, 
And Faction sheath her hated sword— 
And while defying foreign knaves, 
England still proudly rules the waves, 
Avenger of the world enslaved, 

Of rights oppressed, of judgments braved— 
Her trophies built in every clime, 
Spuroing the victories of Time ! 

While her right hand, should chains await 
The fortunes of a feebler State, 

Is ever raised those chains to burst 
And quench the Tyrant’s vulture thirst, 
With Wellington’s redeeming hand, 

To cheer the subjugated land. 

Oh! let not maddening Treason come, 
To poison our best joys at home ; 

To tear our flag and mar our fame, 
And stain Britanvia’s stainless name ! 
Rather should atx, in danger’s hour, 
Fling round ber their protecting power, 
And rich and poor, and small and great, 
Become the Watcumen of the State ! 


TREEN’S TREE. 


AT last—and is it doom'd to thee, 

And art thou fallen, old Treen’s Tree ! 
And did not every virtue plead 
To save thy consecrated shade, 
Of all that have been nurs’d by thee, 
Within thy classic arms, Treen’s Tree. 
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When Avon’e banks, with hope and fear, 

My blushing childhood ventur’d near, 

Thou first didst bid its sorrows end, 

And wert unto it as a friend, 

And gav’st to Taste the simple glee 

That cheer’d thy spreading shade, Treen’s 
Tree, 

The rapture can I e’er rehearse 

When first I felt the power of verse ! 

The visions then twas thine te pour ! 

Till soon, my boyish summers o’er, 

Ye neighouring groves, bear witness ye, 

I wept to leave Treen’s hallow’d Tree ! 

Then on thy bark, together join’d, 

My bosom. friend our names entwin’d, 

As wond’ring what the world might be, 

We pledg’d to meet again by thee! 

But now thy summit strews the plain, — 

And we say—shall we meet again ! 

Alas! where thou no more art seen, 

How fare the groves of Academe ! 

How must their dewy tear-drops fall 

For thee, the father of them all ! 

Eachrude-grav’d seat must mourn for thee, 

And islands’ echoes sigh ‘ Treen’s Tree |’ 

With thee were form’d—with thee are fled 

Ties of the distant and the dead, 

And many a former tale and token 

Might cheer old hearts the world had broken! 

Fond recollections join’d to thee ! 

Young loves and friendships, poor Treen’s 
Tree ! A Rucagas. 


—_—_——_— 
WINTER SCENES. 
Written by Joan Maynn. 
OW keen and howling is the storm ! 
Stern Winter in its bitt’rest form ! 
Long, cheerless nights, and murky days ! 
No sun-beam gladdens Mis’ry’s ways ! 
The frost has stopp'd yon village-mill, 
And Labour, every where, stands still! 
Ev’n birds, from leafless groves withdrawn, 
Lie torpid on the frozen lawa— 
Lorn, weary trav’lers, as they go, 
Are wilder’d ia the trackless snow, 
And dread, at every step, that sleet 
And snow may be their winding-sheet ! 
To town or city if we turn, 
What numbers weep, what numbers mourn, 
Unshelter’d sons of Toil and Care, 
Cold, shiv’ring, comfortless, and bare ! 
Poor seamen, erst in battle brave, 
Half-famish’d, sinking to the grave! 
Sad groupes. who ne’er begg’d before, 
Imploring aid from door to door! 
While helpless Age, too frail to roam, 
Is perishing, for want, at home ! 
Hard fate! when poverty and years 
Assail us, in this vale of tears, 
Till Death, the dismal scene to close, 
In pity, terminates our woes ! 
O! ye, whom Providence hath blest, 
With wealth to succour the distrest, 
O! lend your help in time of need ! 
The naked clothe—the hungry feed, 
And great, fromHeav’n, shall be your meed! 
Jan. 1820, HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Dec. 20. 

The Bill for regulating the labour of 
children in cotton manvofactories, went 
through a Committee ; the Bp. of Chester 
speaking in its support; and Lords Gros- 
venor, Lauderdale, and Holland, against it. 

The Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill 
likewise went through a Committee. Se- 
veral amendments, after short discussions 
on each, were negatived, without a division. 


Ia the Commons the same day, Mr. J. 
Smith presented a petition from a great 
number of the London booksellers and 
publishers against the Newspaper Stamp 
Duties Bill. The petitioners stated them- 
selves to be engaged in publishing in num- 
bers standard works, on history, astro- 
nomy, divinity, and all other subjects, 
with the exception of politics and the oe- 
currences of the day, against the sale of 
which last mentioned books they took 
bonds from their agents. They had up- 
wards of 1,000,000/. of capital embarked 
in this branch of trade, and it afforded the 


chair, the Bill was opposed‘ by Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. J. R. S. Graham, Mr. Marryat, 
Mr. Denman, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. G. 
Bennet, and Alderman Waithman; and 
supported by Mr. Dickenson, Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Wilmot, and Dr. 
Phillimore, on grounds urged pro and con. 
in the course of the previous discussions. 

Mr. J. Wharton inquired, when there 
happened to be five or six booksellers in 
one firm, if, upon a second conviction for 
libel, banishment should be the punish- 
ment, was the whole firm to be banished 
(@ laugh), or was the eldest partner, or 
the first man in the firm, to be banished, 
the rest being allowed to carry on the bu- 
siness? To this question no answer was 
returned. 

The question for the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair was then carried, om a division, 
by 222 to 76. 

The House having gone into the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Marryat objected to the re- 
cognizance provision, as tending to the 
utter ruin of publishers in a small way of 
business, and moved an amendment to 





only means of support to several th i 
persons.—A petition was also presented 
against the same Bill from Henry Fisher, 
printer. The petitioner stated that he had 
upwards of 70,000/. embarked in various 
establishments at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
London, and other places, and that he ap- 
prehended total ruin to himself and the 
numerous persons in his employment, from 
the Bill in question, should it pass into a 
law. Mr. Birch presented a petition dgainst 
the same Bill from the Liverpool printers 
and bouksellers. 

Mr. Dugdale presented a petition from 
the Birmingham booksellers; Mr. W. 
Smith one from the Bristol booksellers and 
printers ; and Mr. Bernal one from those 
of London, against the Libel Bill. 

The House in a Committee of Supply, 
voted 250,000/. on accouat of the ordnance 
estimates. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to know what reduc- 
tion was to be made at the Royal Military 
College. 

Lord Palmerston expected that a reduc- 
tion might he made in the junior brauches 
to the amount of 27,000/. a year. 

Mr. Hume observed that the institution 
gave the army 25 officers a year, educated 
at the enormous expence of 1033/, each. 
The Report was then gone through, aud 
agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day for the House going into a Committe 
on the Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill. On 
the question for the Speaker leaving the 


leave out the words “ together with two or 
three sufficient sureties.” Several Mem- 
bers observed, that the clause, as now 
worded, would apply to papers for cha- 
ritable purposes, play-bills, shipping-lists, 
stock-lists, &c. 

The Attorney General, Lord Castlereagh, 

and Soliciior General, opposed Mr. Mar- 
ryat’s amendment, which was supported 
by Mr. Alderman Waithman, Mr. Macdo- 
nald, Sir W. De -Crespigny, and others. 
The amendment was then negatived, on a 
division, by 202 to 82. 
_ An amendment to the clause, enabling 
Justices to bind persons charged with libels 
to “‘ good behavioar,”” was negatived, on 
a division, by 129 to 9. 

Several other amendments, proposed 
from the Opposition side of the House, 
were negatived without a division, 

On the motion of the Attorney General, 
a clause was agreed to, giving to indivi- 
duals who became bound as securities for 
publishers, a power of withdrawing their 
liability, on sending 20 days notice toa 
commissioner of stamps or to the stamp- 
office. Clauses were also agreed to, ex- 
empting from the operation of this Bill 
proclamations, acts of state, votes printed 
for either House of Parliament, Acts of 
Parliament, books commonly used in the 
schools of Great Britain, books of devotion, 
piety, or charity; daily accounts of goods 
imported or exported within the bills of 
mortality, provided they contained no 

other 
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other matter; price currents, the state of 
the markets, and eircumstanees respecting 
the arrival and sailing of merchant vessels. 


House or Lorps, Dec. 21. 

On the third reading of the Seditious 
Meetings Biil, the Earl of Liverpool moved 
ap amendment, fixing the time of meeting 
to twelve at noon; and another, qualifying 
the obstruction justifying a dispersion of 
the meeting by the word “forcible.” Both 
these amendments were agreed to. One 
by Lord Ellenborough, compelling magis- 
trates, in ease of dispersion from casual 
obstructions, to re-assemble the meeting 
in forty-eight hours, was negatived.— Lord 
Liverpool then moved that the Bill do pass. 
Lords Erskine and Darnley repeated their 
objections both to the principles and the 
details of the measure.—Lord El/enborough 
approved of the measure as a whole, 
though he had been anxious to soften some 
of its provisioas.—Lord Grosvenor said he 
presented a petition from the city of West- 
minster against the Bill; but after some 
discussion, contented himself with generally 
expressing his hostility to the Bill. 

Lord Blessinion condemned the exten- 
sion of the measure to Ireland, and pre- 
dicted that, if put in force there, it would 
produce tumult and bloodshed. He ac- 
cused the late Mr. Pitt of having violated 
his promise of Catholic emancipation, 
given at thetime of the Union ; and con- 
cluded with giving notice, that after the re- 
cess he should move for a Committee to 
inquire into the state of Ireland.—Lord 
Liverpool reminded the Noble Lord that 
Mr. Pitt had distinctly disavowed having 
ever given any such pledge to the Catho- 
lics. The Noble Lord should recollect that 
this country bad taken on itself the burden 
of the Irish debt, and that the people of 
Ireland had paid nothing towards the pro- 
perty tax. 


In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Vansillart, with the leave of the House, 
brought in a Bill for the better securing of 
the money of suitors in the Court of Chan- 


cery. It provides for the appointment of 
an accountant-general and two masters, to 
be paid out of the fund called the dead 
mouey. The Bill was read a first time. 

Mr. R. Wilbraham said much mischief 
had resulted in Lancashire and the neigh- 
bouring counties from a rumour that Go- 
vernment intended to apply the funds of 
saving and friendly societies to the pay- 
ment of the national debt. He mentiuned 
it, only for the purpose of its being con- 
tradicted from official authority. 

Mr. Vansittart most willingly gave the 
contradiction required. The Government 
could not in any way touch the funds al- 
luded to. 
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Mr. Brougham said a similar mischievous 
rumour had been spread as to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Public Schools 
intending to appropriate charitable funds 
to the same purpose, 

Mr. Calcraft was of opinion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would find 
there was no fund whatever applicable to 
the redemption of the national debt ; for 
as to the 5,000,0001. sinking fund of the 
last session, it had burst like an air-blown 
bubble. 

Mr. Vansittart said he saw no reason for 
thinking there would be any necessity for 
varying in ayy material point from the 
financial plan of the last session. 

Mr. Calcraft and Sir W. De Crespigny 
feared the expectation of the right hon. 
gentleman would prove fallacious. 

Lord Nugent moved for a return of the 
number of persons liable to be struck off 
from the list of Chelsea out-pensioners by 
reason of the proclamation of the 28th of 
October tast.—Lord Palmersion opposed 
the motion—Lord Alihorp, Mr. J. P. 
Grant, and Mr, Catcraft supported the mo- 
tion, which was opposed by Mr. C, Long, 
and negatived without a division. 

On the question for agreeing to the Re- 
port of the Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill, 
Mr. Primrose opposed the measure, and 
Mr. Martin (of Galway) supported it. It 
was then agreed to, and a new clause was 

dopted for the deposit of copies of works 
affected by the Bill with the commissioners 
of stamps. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the second read- 
ing of the Libel Bill. 

Lord Ebrington opposed the Bill ; and 
moved that, instead of “* now” it should be 
read a second time on “ the 15th of Fe- 
bruary.vext.” The amendment was sup- 
ported by Colonel Davies, Mr. W. Smith, 
Mr. J.P. Grant, Mr. Tierney, Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, Lovd Althorp, the Marquis of Ta- 
vistock, and Mr, Scarlett ; and opposed by 
Mr. Money, Lord Castlereagh, the Attorney 
and Soliciior General, and Colonel Wood. 
On a division the amendment was nega- 
tived by 190 to 79, and the Bill was read 
a second time. 





—_— 


House or Commons, December 22. 

Dr. Phillimore brought in a Bill to amend 
the Marriage Act. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer to questions from Mr. Grenfell and 
Mr. Brougham, repeated what he had the 
preceding evening said as to his expecta- 
tions that the financial arrangements of last 
year would prove efficient, 

Mr. W. Parnell postponed, rptil after 
the holidays, his motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill to enable Catholic dissenters in 
Ireland to provide residences for their 
Clergy.—Mr, C. Grant bore testimony to 

the 
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the excellent character and conduct of the 
Catholic clergy, to which was owing, in a 
very great degree, the good order and 
tranquillity which generally prevailed in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Maberley moved for several financial 
accounts, all of which, with some qualifi- 
cations by Mr. Vansittart, were ordered, 
but three; the first being an account, 
showing how the sum of five millions, 
voted the purpose of paying off the 
debt due to the Bank of England on the 
5th of July, 1819, had been applied, dis- 
tinguishing the dates of the different pay- 
ments ; the second, an account of all Ex- 
chequer bills received in payment of du- 
ties between the Ist of July aud the 2ist 
of December, 1819 ; the third, an account 
of all monies now in the Exchequer, ap- 
propriated or unappropriated, and distin- 
guishing the one from the other. In re- 
sisting these motions, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer urged the inconvenience which 
would arise from an inquiry into pecuniary 
transactions in progress, and the encou- 
ragement to stock-jobbing by partial and 
premature disclosures. With regard to 
the debt due to the Bank, a large part had 
been already paid, and funds were pro- 
vided for the discharge of the whole within 
the stipulated period. He then stated the 
principal items in the revenue accounts to 
the 10th Oct. Jast, and maintained that, 
though there had been a falling off in the 
Customs, owing to the diminution in the 
exports and imports, the increased con- 
sumption of all articles under the Excise, 
whatever local distress existed, afforded a 
very favourable picture as to the general 
prosperity of the country. It appeared 
that the produce for the current quarter 
would be nearly equal to, or as large as 
that of any year he remembered, though 
there was the sum of 150,000/. short on 
the general accouut up to Saturday last. 
Looking to the state of the exchange, he 
was convinced that the sums of money 
sent to France for investment in the funds 
of that country, had been very inconside- 
rable ; and the law of France, which made 
all property divisible in equal shares 
among children, notwithstanding any tes- 
tamentary disposition to the contrary, 
would operate against any permanent in- 
vestment of British capital in those funds, 

Mr. Ellice contended, that there bad 
been a considerable falling off of in the 
duties on teas. It had been rumoured, 
that the sum paid to the Bank in the last 
month had been 1,200,000]. and many 
singular stories had been circulated as to 
the way in which that sum had been raised. 
It had been asserted that the money had 
been raised abroad, and that securities had 
been pledged for it which the British Go- 
vernment had in the French funds. The 
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whole sum raised by the new taxes was 
250,0001. 

After some further conversation, in 
which Mr. Lushington, Mr. Grenfell, Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. Tierney, and others, took 
part, the motion relative to the repayments 
to the Bank was negatived without a di- 
vision, 

On the motion respecting Exchequer 
Bills, a suggestion by Mr. Vansitiart to li- 
mit the account to the 10th of October not 
being acceded to, a division took place, 
when it was negatived by 90 to 30. The 
motion tespecting the monies in the Ex- 
chequer was withdrawn. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the third read- 
ing of the Newspaper Stamp Doty Bill. 
Mr. Bernal and Mr. G. Lamb argued ge- 
nerally against the €, and especially 
against the provision that publishers should 
enter ito recognizances. The latter inti- 
mated that he should propose a rider, li- 
miting the duration of the Bill. Mr. Pryce, 
Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. Calcraft also op- 
posed the Bill, and Mr. Cooper supported 
it. The motion was then carried, without 
a division, and the Bill having been read 
the third time, Mr. Bernal, in the absence 
of Mr. G. Lamb, proposed a clause, by 
way of rider, limiting the duration of the 
Bill to one year. The motion was opposed 
by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Plunket, and the Attorney General ; and 
supported by Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Denman, Mr. Tierney, and 
Lord 4. Hamilton. On a division it was 
negatived by 182 to 47. 

On a motion of the Attorney General, a 
clause was adopted, providing “ that any 
thing in the present Bill should not extend, 
or be construed to extend, in the publica- 
tion of any work in parts or numbers, pro- 
vided that more than two years had elapsed 
since the original publication of the work, 
and provided also that such work had not 
originally been published in parts or num- 
bers.” This clause was carried without 
opposition. The Bill was then passed. 





Dec, 23. 

Mr. Lyttleton brought in a Bill to pre- 
vent improper persons practising as con- 
veyancers. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day for the House going into a Committee 
on the Libel Bill. 

On the question for the Speaker’s leav- 
ing the chair, Mr. Bernal, Mr. Denman, 
Mr. J. P. Grant, and Mr. Birch, opposed 
the measure, both in its principle and de- 
tails. [t was supported by Mr. R. Martin, 
Mr. Bankes, and Lord Binning. The mo- 
tion was then carried without a division ; 
and the House having gone into a Com- 
mittee, Sir J. Mackintosh proposed that 
the part of the first clause which set forth, 
** That from and after the passing of this 

Act, 
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Act, in every case in which any verdict or 
judgment by default shall be had against 
any person for composing, printing, or 
publishing, &c.” should be amended, by 
inserting the words ‘‘ maliciously and ad- 
visedly” before the word “ composing.” 
These words formed part of the Act of the 
36th Geo. II1. which in all other parts of 
the. present Bill were minutely followed. 
He objected to that part of the clause fol- 
lowing the words blasphemous and sedi- 
tious libel, viz. ‘tending to bring into 
hatred or contempt the person of his Ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, or the Re- 
gent, or the government and constitution 
of the United Kingdom, as by law esta- 
blished, or either House of Parliament, or 
to excite his Majesty’s subjects to attempt 
the alteration of any matter in church or 
state, as by law established, otherwise than 
by lawful means,” &c. as being vague 
and confused surplusage, if intended 
merely as a definition of seditious libel, 
and as not being sufficiently clear and 
comprehensive, if intended as a descriptioa 
of an additional class of libels, This pas- 
sage he proposed to amend by substituting 
the words “ or any seditious libel, tending 
to excite his Majesty’s subjecis to do any 
act which, if done, would, by the existing 
law be treason or felony; or any libel in 
which it shall be affirmed or maintained, 
that his Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, in Parliament 
assembled, has not, or ought not to have 
full power and authority to make laws 
binding on his Majesty’s subjects in all 
cases whatsoever.” By this definition in- 
stigations to murder, assassination, and 
other atrocious offences not touched in the 
original clause, would be brought under 
the operation of the Bill. But its great 
advantage would be, that it would distin- 
guish between the casual errors, resulting 
from the warmth of political feeling, iu 
the conductors of the regular daily press, 
and that class of writers, the outcasts of 
the human race, who applied themselves 
exclusively to preaching up irreligion, 
murder, rapine, the proscription of whole 
bodies of men, and the perpetration of 
atrocities never known in this country be- 
fore, and scarcely even heard in the time 
of Marat, in the worst period of the reign 
of terror in France. He then panegyrized 
the couduct of the daily press in general, 
and particularly that of the Editor of a 
Morning Paper, who, though on the side 
of opposition for 37 years, had never been 
prosecuted for private slander, nor con- 
victed of a political libel. The conductors 
of the daily press had been the most effi- 
cient supporters of the nation’s interest 
during the late common contest in which 
we had been engaged; and none had ex- 
erted themselves with greater energy and 
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effect against the individuals whose inflam- 
matory productions it was the object of 
the Bill to suppress. Why then were they 
to be levelled with a set of ruffians, whom 
they had been the first to combat and de- 
feat. He would not on this occasion ap- 
peal either to the mercy or the justice of 
the House: he would appeal to its pru- 
dence, and would ask them whether it was 
expedient to irritate the feelings of those 
respectable men against the institutions of 
their country: for in the present state of 
society—against which it was as useless to 
repine as against the planets in their course, 
since neither could be altered—it was im- 
possible that the power of the press could 
be wrested from them. The House might 
alienate or conciliate them; but he must 
again repeat, that it could not destroy 
them. The Hon. and Learned Member 
concluded by proposing his first amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Canning objected to any alteration 
in the clause, except by such an amend- 
ment as might include instigations to as- 
sassination. In much of what had been 
said on the daily press he concurred, but 
he would not consent to surrender the 
freedom of Parliament to the freedom, or 
rather the despotism, of the press—a power 
which, from the description given of it, 
acted with all the secrecy of a Venetian 
tribunal, and at the same time struck with 
all the certainty of the Holy Inquisition. 

Lord Folkestone spoke generally against 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr. Canning ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Brougham, in supporting the amend. 
ment, condemned the appointment of Mr. 
Manners, the Editor of that must slan- 
derous publication the Satirist, to a con- 
sulship in New England. 

Lord Castlereagh said, when the ap- 
pointment took place, he (Lord C.) was not 
aware that Mr, Manners had ever been 
counected with the publication alluded 
to. 

Mr. Scarleté supported the amendment. 

The Attorney General opposed it, and 
contended, that in the 36th Geo, III. the 
words ‘* maliciously and advisedly” re- 
ferred to words spoken. 

Sir J. Mackintosh maintained that it ap- 
plied to priuting and writing, as well as 
speaking. 

After some further discussion, the 
amendment was negatived without a divi- 
sion, and the cause was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Attorney General, 
the clause relative to the punishment of a 
second offence was verbally amended, so 
as to prevent the bill from having an ez 
post facto operation. 

The Attorney General then proposed to 
amend the clause, by authorizing the 
court to banish for “‘a term of -years,” 

thus 
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thus doing away the power of banishing 
for life. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said this was only a 
more insidious way of evabling the court 
to do the same thing. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the longest du- 
ration of banishment should be for seven 
years. 

Lord Castlereagh dissented from this 
proposition, 

Mr. G. Lamb observed, that the present 
Ministers thought banishment a mild pu- 
nishment. Those of Queen Elizabeth had 
a different opinion, when they enacted ba- 
nishment as a punishment of greater seve- 
verity than setting a culprit in the stocks, 
cutting off both his ears, branding him on 
the forehead, and making him a slave for 
two years. The Committee then divided 
on the whole of the clause, when it was 
carried by 109 to 30. 

The rest of the clauses being gone 
through, the House was resumed, and the 
Report received. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate moved for leave 
to bring up a clause, limiting the duration 
of the Bill to three years. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Denman, and oppos- 
ed by Lord Castlereagh, and negatived 
without a division. 


Dec, 24. 

The Libel Bill, after some observations 
against it by Sir R. Wilson and Sir H. 
Parnell, was passed. 

Mr. Irving presented a petition from 
certain merchants and bankers in London, 
setting forth the general distress of the 
commercial and manufacturing classes, 
praying for av inquiry into its causes, and 
that such relief should be granted as might 
be deemed most effectual. Mr. Irving 
stated that the petitioners wished the at- 
tention of Ministers to be directed to the 
removal of the numerous restrictions on 
our intercourse with foreign countries, 
The shipping and mercantile interests 
might, it was supposed, be let in for a share 
of the trade between China and the conti- 
nent of Europe, which was at present al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the Ame- 
ricans. In the progress of the Bank to- 
wards the resumption of cash-payments, 
it was conceived that it wou'd be of great 
advantage to the commercial interest to 
have the first price at which the bullion 
was to be issued extended over the whole 
payments. No relief could be looked for 
from a revision of the coro-laws, or an 
alteration of the poor-rates; nor could he 
agree to Mr. Ricardo’s plan of paying off 
the national debt, in which, so far was 
there from being any novelty, that it had 
been repeatedly suggested and discarded 
within the last 100 years. 

Mr. Grenfell expressed his surprize at 
the presenting of such a petition on the 
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eve of a long adjournment. It was repre- 
sented to some of the parties applied to 
to sign it, as having come from Lord 
Castlereagh. He conceived the real se- 
cret of the petition was, that it was wished 
to get rid of the late regulations respecting 
the eurrency, which had crippled specula- 
tions in the funds and over trading. 

Mr. Irving and Mr. J. Smith denied 
that the petitioners had any sinister or 
selfish motives in view. 

Mr. Ricardo depreeated any alteration 
in the regulations made fast Session for 
the resumption of cash payments. He 
conceived much evil had resulted from the 
corn-laws; inasmuch as by raising the 
price of subsistence they increased the re- 
ward of labour, and-diminished the profit 
of capital, thereby occasioning its transfer 
to other countries. He saw no reason to 
change his opinions as to the beneficial 
Operation of a tax on capital, to be applied 
towards the reduction of the national debt. 

Mr. Finlay admitted the respectability 
of the petitioners, but thought a Committee 
of Inquiry into the subjects of the petition 
would prodace no good. 

Mr, W. Douglas supported the petition. 

Mr. Brougham was in favour of inquiry ; 
but to render it beneficial, it must be cor- 
dially supported by Ministers. Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s plan for reducing the national 
debt was ove which would have the effect 
of throwing ali the property of the coun- 
try, for five or six years to come, into the 
hands of solicitors, conveyancers, and for- 
tune- hunters. 

Lord Castlereagh was convinced, that to 
enter into so wide a field of inquiry would 
have the tendency to shake, and not to 
strengthen, the confidence of the commer- 
cial world; but if, on the re-assembling of 
Parliament, any,Member should propose 
a specific remedy for any of the existing 
evils, Ministers would be found ready to 
meet the proposition fairly, and to act 
with a full view of their own responsibility. 
With regard to the currency, he deprecat- 
ed any doubts as to the permanency of 
the arrangement already adopted. 

Mr. Eltice regretted that the business of 
inquiry was not to originate with Ministers. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that at least a 
dozen of the petitioners were favourable to 
the late regulations as to the currency. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate had declined 
signing the petition, on account of its be- 
ing couched in such ‘general terms, The 
withdrawing of 9,000,000I. from the cur- 
rent circulation could not but produce 
much commercial embarrassment ; but he 
believed that the greater part of the mis- 
chief had already taken place, and was 
convinced that trade and manufactures 
would revive as soon as the country clearly 
saw to what point the diminution in the 
value of our currency would extend. 

Hovse 
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House or Lorps, Dec. 27. 

The Earl of Donoughmore presented a 
petition against the Libel Bill, from the 
Edinburgh booksellers. 

Lord Sidmouth having moved, that the 
amendments made to the Bill by the 
Commons should be read, the Ear! of Do- 
noughmore moved that they should be read 
this day thrée months. The latter motion 
was negatived, and the amendments were 


read. 

Lord Ellenborough objected to the amend- 
ment substitating banishment for transpor- 
tation. 

The Lord Chancellor did not approve of 
any of the amendments, but would agree 
to them, rather than lose the Bill. 

The Earl of Donoughmore disapproved 
of both the original. punishmeat aod the 
ameadment: the cruelty of either was 
enormous. 

Viscount Melville, adverting to the pe- 
tition from the Edinburgh bookvellers, 
said the present Bill made no alteration in 
the law of Scotland. 

The ameudmeuts were then agreed to. 

Lord Sidmouth then moved the second 
reading of the Newspaper Stamp Duty 
Bill, and entered into a detailed explana- 
tion of its provisions, which, with the other 
measures lately passed, were, he contend- 
ed, regarded by the great body of the 
people, as important safeguards of reli- 
gion and public traaquillity. 

Lord Donoughmore opposed the motion. 
He considered the measures alluded to as 
forming a system of pains and penalties 
inflicted on a distressed and suffering 


e, 

ae Duke of Athol expatiated on the 
dangers which threatened the religion and 
constitution of the country, aad justified 
the measures taken to arrest those dangers. 
He called upon the Noble Earl to disclaim 
any personal allusion to him, or impeach- 
meat of bis motives, whea be thoaght fit 
to describe a large portion of their Lord- 
ships as the instruments of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

The E: rl of Donoughmore aud the Duke 
of Athol severally explained. 

Lord Harrowby and the Lord Chancellor 
supported the Bill, which was then read a 
second time. 


House or Lorps, Dec. 29. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the third 
realing of the Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill. 

Lord Erskine opposed it, as imposing 
severe aod unnecessary restraints on the 
press, and particularly objected to the re- 
cognizance clause as an anomaly in the 
British code. He predicted, however, that 
Bill would not answer the purpose of its 
projectors, for rather than publish under 
its provisions, the authors of the publica- 
tious it sought to put down would oontinne 


them in numbers of more than two sheets, 
or print them monthly, instead of at inter- 
vals within 26 days.~ 

Lord Liverpool had no doubt as to the 
operation of the Bill. It should be remem- 
bered, that in order to continue the ob- 
noxious publications in their present shape, 
they myst pay the duty in addition to the 
present price, and the other modes sug- 
gested by the Noble Lord would make 
them eyually dear, or less frequent. The 
recognizance clause would occasion no dif- 
ficulty or embarrassment to the respecta- 
ble part of the press. 

Lord Ellenborough supported the Bill, as 
tending only to curb the pauper press, 
from which so much mischief had arisen to 
the lower orders. 

The Bill was then read the third time, 
and passed. 


Dec. 30. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Libel Bill, Newspaper 
Stamp Daty Bill, Bakets’ Regulation 
Continuance Bill, and two private Bills. 


In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Williams presented a petition 
from certain Irish labourers residing in the 
parish of St. Giles, complaining of the dis- 
tress in which they were involved for want 
of employment, and praying the House 
would adopt some step for their relief. 
The petition having been read, was. or- 
dered to be printed, 

Lord Castlereagh having moved that the 
House should, on its rising, adjourn to the 
15th of February. 

Mr. Grenfell took the opportanity of ob- 
serving, that in what he had said of over- 
trading on a previous evening, he had been 
misunderstood. He could never have in- 
tended to apply it to such houses as the 
Barings, Smith, English and Co. and the 
seventy or eighty other respectable firms 
whose sigoatures were affixed to the peti- 
tion which called forth his observations. 

Lord Castlereagh said that, on the oeca- 
sion alluded to, Mr. G. had spoken so as 
te imply some doubt as to the stability of 
the system adupted last session, as to the 
currency. He would again assure the 
House, that there was no intention what- 
ever of interfering with the arrangements 
then made. 

Mr. Calcraft begged leave to enter his 
protest against any adjournment of the 
House, without instituting an inquiry into 
the means of relieving the distresses of the 
country. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in re- 
ply to a question put to him by Mr. Me- 
berley, as to the statement made by him 
On a former night, said he had no objection 
to repeat that statement. He then stated, 

that 
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that between the 10th of October and the 
‘10th of December, there had been a falling 
off in the revenue of 150,0007. as com- 
‘pared with the corresponding term of last 
‘year. This was taking the old and vew 
duties together, and not including Ire- 
land. Since that period, there had been 
a cousiderable improvement. He liad been 
misunderstood as to another part of his 
statement; he had been represented as 
saying, that he expected there would be an 
excess above the expenditure of 5,000,000/. 
He did not mean to say so. The arrange- 
ment of last session only contemplated an 
excess of 2,000,000/. The rest was to proceed 
from the new taxes, which he did not con- 
template would produce the full 3,000,0002. 
the first year. On the contrary, he did 
not expect they would yield within that pe- 
more thaw 100,000/. 

Sir H. Parnell, in moving for several 
eccounts relative to the salaries and ex- 
pences of several public boards, observed, 
that the charges for coilecting and ma- 
vaging the revenue fell little short of 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 
On Tuesday, Dec. 28, the Chamber of 
Peers agreed to the Projet de Loi of the 
provisional collection of six-twelfths of the 


taxes, according to the assessments of 
1819, After this business had been dis- 
patched, a Report was made by the Com- 
mittee of Petitions : one of the Petitions, 
from a Sieur de Vincens, praying that the 
law of the 16th January 1816, which ba- 
nished the Regicides, might be repealed as 
“unconstitutional, incurred the high indig- 
nation of the Peers; which they manifested 
by ordering the petition to be taken out 
of the Chamber and torn to pieces ; and it 
was further resolved, on the motion of 
Marshal the Prince of Eckmuh! (Davoust) 
that the Committee should for the futare 
take no notice whatever of any petitions 
of a similar character. 

On'the 3d instant the case of Savary, 
Duke de Rovigo, came on before the First 
Permanent Council of War of the First 
Military Division, at Paris. The question 
was, as to the validity of the judgment 
awarded against him par contumace, on 
the 24th December 1816, by the Council 
of War. It was, somehow or other, pretty 


well understood, before the Duke of Ro-' 


vigo surrendered himself to abide the 


event, that this judgment against him’ 


would be set aside. All the requisite 
forms, however, were gone through, and 
a very able speech was made in his behalf 
by his Advocate, M. Dupin. The result 


was, that the Council, after deliberating 
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6,000,000%. a year, the means of reducing 
which enormous expenditure ¢ught cer- 
tainly to occupy the serious attention of 
the House. . 
Mr. Vansittart assented to the motions of 
the Hon. Baronet, but was not Very san- 
guine as to the practicability of much fur- 


ther savings than had already been effected, 
_ The llor of the é ve 
notice, that after the recess the us. 


tice of Chester would move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to provide for the on - 
ment of the poor of the Metropolis. He at 
the same time signified, that tlie object of 
the plan was to employ them in the cul- 
tivation of Dartmoor. 

Sir W. De Crespigny aud Mr. H. Davies 
expressed their satisfaction at the notice 
now given; and the latter praised the 
generosity of the Prince Regent, who 
had refused to grant a lease of Dartmoor, 
and reserved it for the purpose of contri- 
buting, as far as he could, to the relief of 
the poor. ' 

Adjourned to the 15th of February: 


OCCURRENCES. 


for three quarters of an hour, unanimously 
acquitted the Duke of Rovigo, and ordered 
him immediately to be set at liberty. 

The King held bis usual Court on the 
9th inst. which was attended by the Mi- 
nisters, the Marshals, a great nusiber of 
General Officers, Peers, Deputies, &c. 
Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, was 
introduced, and received from thé hands 
of his Majesty the daton of a Marshal of 
France. The Prince de Talleyrand has 
been indisposed for some days; and the 
Ex-Director Barras is da ly ill. 

Under the head of Berlin, in the French 
papers, is the letter of a Prussian Profes- 
sor, M, Wette, to the mother of Sandt, 
after his assassination of Kotzebue; con- 
soling her for the fail, and a izing for 
the deed of her son! His Prussian Ma- 
jesty has dismissed the Professor from his 
chair, on account of this detestable pro- 
duction. 

The greatest activity is exerted, and 
means, not of the most creditable kidd, 
employed by the Liberals, to excite the pe- 
titioning zeal of the electors against any 
change in the law of elections. 

The King, on the 6th, received, on the 
occasion of the new year, the Queen of 
Sweden, who will reside at Paris, under 
the title of Countess of Gothland. 

On the recommendation of the Duke de 
Berri, several establishments have been 
formed in Paris, for distributing cheap 
soup to the poor and indigent 

The females of Paris are sti kept in a 

continual 
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continual state of alarm by the monsters 
who prowl about the streets, inflicting 
baad mpon women; and who, strange 
to say, have hitherto escaped detection by 
the police. A lady has also been wounded 
in a church at Bourdeaux, and another at 


There ngel spi 

appears a strangely mutinous spi- 
rit in the schools of France. The 
Schools of Medicine and Surgery at Tou- 
louse are now rehearsing the scenes of 
turbulence and riot which broke out last 
year among the Law Students of Paris. It 
was found necessary to call in the military. 

The Bourdelais ship of discovery, has, 
after a voyage of three years and a half, 
arrived in Bourdeaux. This ship has tra- 
versed the Pacific Ocean, and collected at 
the Sandwich Islands some interesting ac- 
counts respecting the fate of the unfortu- 
nate La Peyrouse and his companions. 

ITALY. 

A private letter from Naples says, “On 
the Ist inst. snow fell here, accompanied 
with muchthunder, About the middle of the 
night, the inhabitants were awakened by a 
subterraneous noise ; and soon afterwards 
one of the most dreadful eruptions of 
Vesuvius commenced that has been wit- 
nessed for twenty years. The inhabitants 
of Torre del Greco, of l’Aumenziata, and 
even of Portici, experienced the greatest 
disquietude, apprehending the fate of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. The lava, how- 
ever, fortunately divided itself iuto five 
torrents, and flowed to the foot of the 
mooutain for the space of a league. The 
crater is much enlarged, a part of its brink 
having fallen into the guiph. On the 7th 
the lava still continued to flow. 

M. Steewen, a Quaker celebrated for 
acts of philanthropy, lately had an au- 
dience of the Pope, at Rome. As the prin- 
ciples of his sect did not permit him to 
take off his hat, he suggested that some 
one might do this for him in the anti-cham- 
ber; and it was done by M: Carrecini, of 
the Secretary of State’s Office. 

A Circular Letter has been addressed by 
the Pope to the Irish Prelates on the sub. 
ject of the Bible Schools, Among other 
severe animadversions he remarks, that the 
“ Directors of these Schools are, generally 
speaking, Methodists, who introduce Bi- 

, translated into English by “the Bi- 
ble Society,” and abounding in errors ; 
with the sole view of seducing the youth, 
and entirely eradicating from their minds 
the truth-of the Orthodox faith.” But 
notwithstanding this order, and though 
a rescript issued by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam, in accordance with 
it, is in circulation in his diocese, still the 
Bible is sought for in the counties of Mayo, 
Shigo, and Galway, with the greatest avi- 
dity by the Roman Catholic peasantry. — 
Mr. Walsh, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Waterford, has lately addressed an Apos- 


tolic charge to his diocese, peremptorily 
enjoining every member of the communion 
carefully to peruse the Holy Scriptures .; 
pointing out also, that the difference of 
translation between the Douay and English 
Bible should be no hindrance, as they are 
all alike in matter. 
ASIA. 

An expedition, consisting of the Liver- 
pool frigate, Captain Collier, Eden, Cat- 
ron, and Curlew sloops, and four Com- 
pany’s cruisers, with 4700 troops under 
Major-General Sir W. Keir, sailed from 
Bombay last September, to root out the 
pirates in the Persian Gulph. 

It appears that Lord Amherst is not the 
only Ambassador who has failed in an em- 
bassy to the Chinese Court. The Russian 
Government, in 1805, dispatched a Count 
Golowkin, on a mission thither ; when the 
offensive ceremonial of the Kou-tou being 
insisted on, the Count returned to his own 
country without reaching Pekin. 

AFRICA. 

Letters from Tripoli, dated the 1 1th No- 
vember, announced, that the pacific sys- 
tem adopted by that Regency is producing 
the happiest effects. Its commerce and 
navigation are flourishing. No Corsair 
has issued from the ports of Tripoli since 
the Ist of July 1813 ; and the Dey has so- 
licited the mediation of England, to make 
his peace with all the Christian powers. 
He offers to engage never more to molest 
any foreign flag. 

It appears by recent accounts from Cape 
Coast Castle, that that part of the coast 
of Africa was infested by swarms of pirates 
of the very worst description; who frequent- 
ly, not content merely with plundering the 
vessel, murdered the crews also. This 
happened to a Dutch ship, called the 
Drie Vrienden, in Dexcore roads, which 
was boarded during the night; when the 
captain, mate, and all the crew, were in- 
humanly butchered ; and the ship was af- 
terwards blown up by the marauders. 

Letters have been received from the 
Cape of ‘Good Hope of the 30th of Octo- 
ber. Lord Henry Somerset, up to that 
date, was still engaged in treating, it was 
reported, with the Caffre Chiefs for the 
cession of a large portion of their terri- 
tory. The late mili operations have 
terminated in the discomfiture and 
dispersion of the sava 

AMERICA, &c. 

Advices from the United States say, 
that some important commercial arrange- 
ments have lately been entered into be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the King of Prussia. By these, all 
vessels belonging to his Majesty ‘are 
placed on the same footing, as to tonnage, 
as those of America ; and also as' tothe 
duty on goods imported by them,’ being 
the produce or manufacture-of Prassie. 
An order had been issued from’ the Trea- 
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at Washington, address- 
ed to the Collectors of the different ports 
of the Union, for carrying these regula- 
tions into effect. 

Notwithstanding the prohibitory laws of 
the American Legislature, two vessels 
sailed from New York on the Ist ult. 
wholly laden with arins and ammanition, 
known to be for Lord Cochrane’s squadron, 
and other Patriot armaments. The car- 
goes were paid for in hard dollars. 

King Christophe, of Hayti, has taken 
the prudent course of securing the attach- 
ment of bis troops, by conceding to them 
grants of land, and advancing to them the 
means of cultivating them; while they are 
still within the reach of a summons to mi- 
litary: duty. Conscious of his strength, 
the King rejects all overtures from France, 
that shall not come to him, with the re- 
coguition of his independence, as. from 
one brother King to another. 

The two Houses of Congress met on 
Monday, the 6th ult. In the Senate, the 
proceedings were confined to the appoint- 
meat of some standing committees, and 
other matters of regulation. In the House 
of Representatives, an election took place 
for the office of Speaker ; when Mr. Clay, 
of Keutucky, was re-chosen, by a majo- 
rity of 147, out of 155 votes. Mr. Clay, 
in his address of thanks, observed, that 
“ during the Session which was about to 
open, there was every reason to anticipate, 
that the matters which the House woud be 
required to consider and decide would 
possess the highest degree of interest.” — 
The Houses having dispatched preliminary 
business, oa the next day the President, 
Monroe, transmitied to the Congress the 
opening Message, or Speech, which pre- 
sents an interesting view of the political 
state of the Union, with reference to its 
external relations and domectic economy. 

The President commences by congratu- 
lating Congress on its once more being 
enabled to meet in the Capitol, in conse- 
quence of the restoration of the public 
buildings. 

He next notices the sickness which has 
lately ravaged some of the principal cities ; 
the health of which, he now assures them, 
is completely restored—the unusual 
drought which has prevailed in the Middle 
and Western States; but says, the harvest, 
though less abundant than usual, will be 
sufficient for home consumption, and will 
even leave a large surplus for exportation 
—and the derangement of some of the 
monied institutions, which has, however, 
diminished * by being left to those reme- 
dies which its obvious causes suggested.” 

The President then directs the attention 
of:;Congress to concerns with Foreign 
Rowers. The negociations with Spain re- 
lative o the cession of Florida, being 
primary in point of interest, have tbe 
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ducted on the part of Spain with all the 
vily hypocrisy which, unhappily for the 
interests’ of mankind, too frequently dis- 
tinguish the diplomatic intercourse of rival 
States, and were protracted until the year 
1818, when Don Onis, the Spanish Minis- 
ter to the United States, with the full con- 
currence of his Goverument, concluded a 
treaty with the United States; by which, 


of the United States has attempted to alter 
the effect of the 8th article of the treaty, 
relative to some private grants of land io 
Florida ; and also, that it encouraged the 
buccaneering expedition which some time 
since seized upon the province of Texas. 
The President replies to the first charge, 
that these grants were 
in order to come within the treaty: and if 
so, this, it will be acknowledged on all 
hands, was a transaction so much in the 
nature of a fraud, that it ougtt not to be 
suffered to stand for a moment against the 
fair sense and honourable construction of 
the treaty. The second allegation is met 
by a positive denial on the part of Mr, 
Monroe ; who declares, that every sort of 
discouragement had been shown to such 
adventurers, whose project had utterly 
failed. The President having argued the 
merits of the case, aud shown not only 
that Spain was bound by good faith to ra- 
tify the treaty, but that the opinion of 
France and Great Britain had been yne- 
quivocally expressed in favour of the rati- 
fication, he suggests to the Congress the 
propriety of considering, “* whether it will 
not be proper for the United States to carry 
the conditions of the treaty into effect, in the 
same manner as if it had been ratified by 
claiming on their part all its advan- 
tages, and yielding to Spain all those se- 
cured to her.” He admits, however, that 
the case “ forms a strong appeal to the 
candour, magnanimity, and honour of the 
United States :” that “* much is due to 
courtesy between nations ;” and, above 
all, that *“* by a short delay they should 
Jose nothing ; and thence concludes, that 
it “ might be proper to make the law pro- 
posed for carrying the conditions of the 
treaty into effect, contingent ; to = 
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its operation upon the responsibility of the 
in such manner as to afford an 
for such friendly explanations 
be desired during the present Ses- 
speaks of the South 
American contest with a manifest leaning. 
to the Independents—either with the view 
of intimidating Ferdinand, or conciliating 
the new republics, The progress of the 
war, he remarks, has operated manifestly. 
in favour of the Colonies ; and he glances 
generally at the probable acknowledgment 
by the United States of the Independent 
Governments in South America as an 
event not far distant. The observance of 
a strict neutrality between the contending 
parties is, however, still to be enforced. 

The relations between Great Britain and 
the United States occupy a short, though 
pithy portion of the Message. The,sum 
of what the President communicates on 
that head is, that, having found it imprac- 
ticable to obtain from England a more un- 
restrained and ample intercourse between 
the United States and the British colonies, 
both in the West Indies and on the Conti- 
nent, be recommends to Congress fyrther 
«« prohibitory provisions” in the laws re- 
lating to that intercourse. 

The trne inteat of the article of the 
treaty of Ghent, in relation to the carrying 
off, by British officers, of slaves from the 
United States, has been referred to the 
decision of a foreign Sovereign, the com- 
mon friend of both parties; and his an- 
swer is to indicate what further measures 
are to bé pursued by the United States on 
this subject. 

Mr. Monroe describes the revenue as 
being in a flourishing condition, notwith- 
standing the pecuniary embarrassments 
which still continue to exist in various 
parts of the Union; and which have, he 
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admits, deeply affected the manvfactur- 
ing, as well as commercial, interests of 
the United States. To devise remedies fi 
these evils, he leaves to the wisdom 


Congress. F 

He then notices the new works that are 
nearly or going on; such as 
those in the Gulf of Mexico, the ° 
peake Bay, on the Pontomiac, below Alex- 
avdria, on the Peapatch in the Delaware, 
and at the Narrows in New York Harbour ; 
as well as the establishment of new stations 
on the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

** Much progress has been made in the 
construction of ships of war, and inthe 
collection of timber and other materials 
for ship-buildjng.” 

The Message concludes by recommend- 
ing, that the American squadron shall not 
be withdrawn from the Mediterranean ; 
and states, that it has been found neces- 
sary to maintain a strong naval force in 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and Indian Seas, 
to protect their commerce from the piracies 
of adventurers from every country.—Or- 
ders have been sent to the commanders of 
their public ships, to bring all such vessels, 
navigated under the American flag, to be 
proceeded against according to law. ’ 

Such are the leading points of this im- 
portant public document ; in which the 
President of the United States has dis- 
played a degree of wisdom and modera- 
tion highly honourable to himself as a 
statesman; and which, if strictly acted 
upon, cannot fail to redound to the cha- 
racter and interests of his country. 

New South Wales.—The population in 
1817, was 17,165: in 1818, 21,294. In 
1817, the acres of land in cultivation 
were 230,561; in 1818, 284,852. In 1818, 
the colony contained 3454 horses, 6457 
horned cattle, 75,361 sheep, and 22,653 
hogs. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Camsripce University Appagss. 

Dee. 7. At two o’clock, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent held a Court 
at Carlton House. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Glocester (who arrived im 
London on Monday evening, to be in rea- 
diness to head the University of Cambridge 
in presenting the Address to the Prince,) 
came to Caritow' House at a quarter past 
three o’clock, to meet the Members of the 
University, who arrived in procession, two 
and two, from Willis’s Rooms, where they 
had assembled at three o’clock, The Duke 
of Gloucester, as Chancellor, presented 
the Address, which was as follows : 

«We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Chancellor, Masters, 


and Scholars of the University of Cam- 
bridge, beg leave to offer to your Royal 
Highness a renewed assurance of our un- 
abated devotion to your Royal Highness, 
and to his Majesty’s Government. 

** Connected, by the most sacred obli- 
gations, with the support of the civil and 
ecclesiastical establishments, we trust that 
the sincerity of our attachment is unques- 
tioned. But we are peculiarly anxious, at 
this juncture, to express to your Royab 
Highness how deeply sensible we are of. 
the dangers by which they are assailed. . 

Kinng tow oo of infidelity and blas- 
phemy, (audacious and persevering ‘be- 
yond all former example,) have awakened 
our liveliest apprehensions : conviaced as 
we are that the corruption of the human 
heast renders it liable to be seduced, by 
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doctrines flattering the pride of human. 
reason, and favourable to an 
exercise of the most powerful of human 
passions; while the | extension of 
jiterary acquirements (a signal blessing, 
dng the controul of corer ever 
facilitated the circulation of works 
subversive of all morality and religion. 
' «© We, therefore, beg leave to offer to 
your Royal Highness our sincerest thanks, 
for having directed the persons engaged in 
this pernicious traffic to be brought to jus- 
tice: and we confidently trust that the 
decisions of our tribunals will effect its 
complete suppression. 

«“ Whilst our most revered institutions 
are thus protected from insult, we are sen- 
sible that minds open to conviction must 
be guarded by the powers of reason and 
argument. We shall ever bear in mind, 
that it has been the great glory of Chris- 
tianity to derive an accession of strength 
from the most open and powerfal attacks 
of its adversaries. We are proud to reflect 
that many of the ablest and most devoted 
Champions of our Faith, both in ancient 
and modern times, have sprung from the 
bosom of-our University. And we assure 
your Royal Highness, that we look back 
to their learned and pious labours, not only 
as supplying weapons against the renewal 
of attacks which they have successfully 
repelled ; but as furnishing the strongest 
incitement to imitate their glorious ex- 
ample, in combating new errors; and in 
training the minds of those with whose 
education we are intrusted, in the soundest 
principles of religion. 

‘We are aware of the intimate con- 
nexioa that subsists between the attacks 
upon our holy religion, and the designs 
which are carried on against our laws and 
constitution. The same persons have 
taken a conspicuous lead in both: and the 
same evil spirit of presumption and in- 
subordination prompts them to resist all 
_controul, and to rise in rebellion against 
all laws, both human and divine. They 
have availed themselves of the distress and 
sufferings of the lower orders, to excite in 
them a hatred of the Government, which is 
equally necessary for the protection of all 
ranks in every condition, whether of pros- 
perity or adversity. 

“ They have abused our most valuable 
privileges, for the worst and most dan- 

«The right we enjoy of petitioni 

we enjoy o ing our 
Government upon its public measures, they 
have perverted by meeting for the avowed 
object of demanding of that Government 
to put-an end to its own existence ; by sub- 
stituting for the established constitution of 
an essential branch of the legislature, a 
wild and impracticable democracy, un- 
known to our laws. Such purposes, we 
conceive, are equally unconstitutional un- 
der the Goverament over whiclr your 
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Royal Highness presides, and inadmis- 
sible under any Government which pos- 
sesses the right of defending and main- 
taining itself, 

“In other instances they have openly 
proceeded to carry such revoluti 
purposes into execution; and in 
more, the meetings which have assembled 
under pretexts more consistent with the 
law, have been accompanied with such 
circumstances, as demonstrated that their 
real objects were totally foreign to deli- 
beration or discussion among themselves, 
or solicitation or remonstrance with the 
Government. 

* In this state of the country, we ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the paternal 
care and prudence of your Royal High- 
ness in assembling the Parliament. We 
look forward with confidence to its deci- 
sions, whether judicial or legislative, 
And we trust that, with the aid of its deli- 
berations, your Royal Highness will (by 
the blessing of Almighty God) successfully 
defend against the machinations of daring 
and desperate adventurers, that Govern- 
ment which has stood the tests of sv many 
ages, and which, in our own age, your 
Royal Highness has been the happy in- 
strument, under Providence, of rescuing 
from the greatest perils, both external and 
internal, by unparalleled and ever glo- 
rious victories, and by firmness, justice, 
and moderation iv council.” 

After the Address, the Prince Regent 
returned the following appropriate An- 
swer: 

**] return you my warmest thanks for 
this loyal and dutiful Address, 

“It is peculiarly gratifying to me to 
receive at this time such a testimony of 
your zealous and unabated attachment to 
the Civil and Religious establishments of 
your country: and I am fully persuaded 
that you will ever consider it as your in- 
dispensable and first duty to cherish and 
inculcate that reverence for our Holy Re- 
ligion, and that firm adherence to the true 
principles of the Constitution in Church 
and State, on which the preservation of all 
that is most valuable to us must wholly 
depend. 

** At this important conjuncture, I rely 
with con’ on the wisdom of Par- 
liament, and on the active and cordial co- 
operation of the great body of his Majesty’s 
subjects, to enable me to arrest the pro- 
gress of infidelity and sedition, to frustrate 
the designs of the disaffected ; and, under 
the favour of Divine Providence, to restore 
tranquillity to the nation.” 

They were all most graciously received. 

~ — f= Aan beautiful new 
parish Church o} » Was opened by 
the solemn act of consecration. The Bi- 
shop of Worcester performed the service 
in @ very impressive manner, to a crowded 
congregation, and the Vicar of the parish 

preached 
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preached au appropriate discourse, from 
Gen, xxviu., 16, 17.. ‘* Surely the Lord 
isin this place! This is vone other but the 
House of God; and this is the gate of 
Heaven.” The discourse, we understand, 
will appear in the two volumes, whieh will 
soon be published by that Gentleman, to- 
wards liquidating the debt which.the great 
and expensive work of building the Charch 
has necessarily drawn upon the - parish, 
The edifice is in the florid Gothic style, 
and contains, we are happy to hear, a con- 
siderable number of free sittings for the 
poor. The windows are of cast-iron, co- 
vered with a stone paint of the same co- 
lour as the structure itself, whose lofty 
Spire is a five object to the surrounding 
country. Inthe Parliamentary act for build- 
ing this church is a clause, which though 
militating against his own interest, was 
adopted at the express desire of the pre- 
sent Vicar, (viz.) that no vaults or graves 
be made in the ailes: a practice which, 
elsewhere, is too prevalent, detrimental 
not only to the fabrics thus excavated and 
undermined, but also, perhaps to the 
health of the living worshippers, without 
any way benefittivg the dead*. 

Dec. 21, being St. Thomas’s Day,. as 
usual, a stag was turned out from Blen- 
heim Park, the property of bis Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough. It directed iss 
course towards Wickham ; from thence it 
took the high road and proceeded to Ox- 
ford; and then formed one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque sights that can 
be imagined. The stag, and dogs in close 
pursuit, followed by a great number of 
well-known and experienced sportsmen, 
proceeded up the High-street, as far as 
Brazenose College ; when, to the no small 
astonishment of hundreds of spectators, 
the stag took refuge in the chapel, during 
divine service ; where it was killed, saxs 
ceremonie, by the eager dogs. 

Dec. 21. In a petition presented by the 
Presbytery of Hamilton, printed by order of 
the House of Commons, it is stated, that 
* in many instauces nearly one half of the 
wearers are uneinployed at the looms, and 
even when so employed, the pittance of 
wages is in most cases so scanty, that 
when a family has to be supported by the 
earnings of ove man, it is absolutely im- 
possible for biti, without other. aid, to 
keep them in existence. Many families in 
the several parishes cannot now attend, as 
formerly, their public ministrations in 
church from the want of decent clothing ; 
aad the education of their children is now, 
in many cases, neglected from the same 
cause ;” adding, “ that if the pressure of 
want could be removed, they feel perfectly 
assured peace and quietuess, so far as re- 
spects the great body of the manufactur- 





* See the Gent. Mag. for last Noy. on 
this subject, p. 406. 
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ing ew would -follow of course.’ 
The heritors of the parish of len 
make a statement concurring entirely with 
that of the Presbytery of Hamilton as to 
the inadequacy of wages, want of employ- 
ment for, and sufferings of the punto 
turing population. 

Dec, 26.—As Mr, Puddecombe, a re- 
spectable farmer, was returniug. from 
Barnstable market with a considerable 
sum of money in his pocket, he was thrown 
by his horse over the bridge, and has pot 
yet been found. It is supposed, some per- 
sovs held a rope across, and by lifting st 
up when he was passing, frightened the 
spirited animal ; and thus, by an idfe fro- 
lic, caused his untimely and lamented 
death. He has left a wife and five;small 
children to bewail his Joss. 

Dec. 30, Benj. Surr,of Leeds, an unforiu. 
nate maniac, was lately discovered chained 
in his father’s cellar, where be had re- 
mained about sixteen years: he was con- 
veyed to Leeds workhouse, and there died 
on’ this day. The watmth and comfort 
which he experienced during the week that 
he was in the workhouse, were so di 
from the rigours to which bis constitution 
had been habituated, that they, produced 
the evil they were meant to avert. P 

Sidmouth, Dec, SO —Yesterday aud this 
day, the weather proving favourable, their 
Royal Highnesses the. Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, and the Priucess, have been each 
day onthe promenade, where they conti- 
vued walking a considerable time. The 
dangerous practice of inexperienced per- 
sons being trusted with guns had yesterday 
been nearly attended with disastrous con- 
sequences: an apprentice boy, shooting 
atsmall birds, bad the audacity to ap- 
proach so near the residence of their 
Royal Highnesses, that the shot broke the 
windows of the nursery, and passed very 
near the head of the infant Princess, who 
was in the arms of the nurse. ‘The delin- 
quent was detected; but, at the request 
of the Duke, he was pardoned, upou a 
promise of desisting from such culpable 
pursuits. 

Jan. 7. This morning the Birmingham 
Theatre was totally destroyed by fire. The 
manager, Mr. Bunn, left the theatre at 
eleven: about one, the flames were dis- 
covered, and at three the roof fell, Fi- 
zarro had been performed that evening ; 
and the wadding from the pistol fired at 
Rolla is supposed to have. lodged in the 
scenery. Itis remarkable, that toa like 
cause, in the same play, the destruction of 
Covent Garden Theatre was attributed, 
The building was insured for 7000). and 
the furniture for 2000). 

Jan. 15. On Sunday morning last, 
about half-past three o’clock, the range of 
building in the northern part of Magdalen 
Hall, in the University. ot Ozford was dis- 
covered (by the guard of a mail cominz 
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into Oxford) to be on fire. The inmates of 
the Hall and of Magdalen College were 
speedily alarmed, aud by four o’clock the 
cry of ** Fire” through the city brought the 
timely aid of engines, and a able 
number of persons to the spot, when every 
possible exertion was made to subdue the 
dominion of the destructive element. 
The severity of the weather bad rendered 
most of the nearest pumps useless, which 
made jt necessary to form a line with three 
engines to supply water from the river 
Cherwell—a distance from the fire of two 
hundred yards. There was a fourth en- 
gine, which was supplied (though not 
fully) wish water in buckets from the 
pumps. At this poiut of time, there ap- 
peared no hope of saving a single rvom 
out of the sixteen sets composing that 
part of the Hall, which, being built mostly 
of timber, offered but little resistance to 
the then raging flames; aud, as the wind 
blew directly -towards the Principal’s 
lodgings, the chapel, and the hall, it was 
deemed prudent to demolish a small shed 
which connected them, and to apply the 
full force of the engines to prevent the 
communication of the fire which seemed to 
threaten. These measures, together with 
the praiseworthy exertions of the persons 
assembled, alone saved those parts of the 
Hall.. Several Members of the University 
rendered their assistance ; amongst whom 
no one was more assiduous than the leara- 
ed, amiable, and venerable Diocesan.— 
About six o’clock, the engines were played 
on the yet remaining part of the northern 
extremity of the building, and unexpect- 
edly, though fortunately, preserved four 
sets of rooms, one of which is on the ground 
floor, and the other three storied above, 
Before eight, the fire was nearly extin- 
guished: it was, however, thought neces- 
sary to work the engines until nearly twelve 
o'clock, when no appearance of danger any 
longer existed. We are unable to state 
the occasion of this fire satisfactorily ; we 
only know that it commenced at or very 
near to the Common Room. Happily no 
lives were lost, and we have not heard that 
bodily injury was sustained by any per- 
son. Besides the destruction of the twelve 
sets of rooms, we are sorry to say, thata 
considerable number of valuable books 
were burnt, together with several musical 
instruments, some plate, aud most of the 
furniture. 

Several informations have lately been 
laid against Clergymen in Essex aud Su/- 
folk, for omitting to read the act against 
profane swearing. 

Omopening a cod-fish, a few days ago, 
by the-cook of thé King’s Arms tavern, at 
Plymouth-dock, a worm, about four inches 
long}'was found in the fish, in shape like 
a'sole, Covered with green feathers, equal 
in brilfiancy to those of the peacock: be- 
tween the feathers are small sharp quills, 
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resembling those of the porcupine. This 
extraordinary production of nature is now 
in the pdssession of the printer of the Ply- 
mouth paper, for the inspection of the na- 
turalist. 

A person crossing over the Severn, at the 
New Passage, was asking the master of 
the boat, whether there were ever any peo- 
ple Jost in the passage—* No Sir,” an- 
swered the Monmouthshire tar, “ never; 
my brother was drowned here last week ; 
but we found him again the next day.” 

A short time ago, as a youog mau of 
Beckley, Kent, nanied Bates, and a rela- 
tion of his, were passing each other, in a 
stooping attitude, under the mantle-piece 
of the kitchen fire-place, their heads came 
in contact; by which Barns received a 
blow in the frontal bone that produced. an 
inflammation of the braiu, and unhappily 
caused his death. . 

About the second year of the present 
King’s reign, a man of the name of George 
King was convicted in Dublin of a capital 
felony. He drew up a memorial to the 
King, which he forwarded with the follow- 
infg lines :— 
George King to King George sends his 

humble petition, [King’s condition ; 
Hoping King George will pity George 
If King George to George Kmg will grant 

a long day, [pray. 
George King for King George for ever will 

The man was pardoned. 

A few days ago was shot, near the en- 
trance of Kilkenny-harbour,. a large sea- 
fowl, having, through i's neck an arrow, 
such as those described by Captain Cook, 
to be used by the natives of the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean ; the shaft of the asrow, 
which is about eight inches long, is of a 
kind of wood resembling bone, and is 
rudely bearded with iron. The beard and 
shaft shot at least four inches through the 
neck ; and the flesh round the shaft is not 
only healed, but perfectly hard and cal- 
lous. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

Windsor Castile, Jan. 1, 1820.— His 
Majesty’s disorder has undergone no sen- 
sible alteration. His Majesty’s bodily 
health has partaken of some of the infir- 
mities of age, but has been generally 
good during the last month,” 

y, Dec. 30, 

An inquisition was taken at the Sun, 
Old Round-court, Strand, before Mr. Higgs, 
the Coroner, on the bodies of Joba Mas- 
ters and Mary his wife, who were both 
found dead on Wednesday morning. The 
deceased was a jobbing porter, employed. 
by several persons in the neigh > 
and was of sober habits. He and his wife 
lodged upwards of a year in a little back 
room m Round-court-passage. Their floor 
was found locked on the inside, and a = 

sta 
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stable was called in, who broke it open, 
and found the man dressed, lying across 
inside the door, and the woman undressed, 
lying on the floor naked, both quite dead. 
There was some bread and butter ‘in the 
room, and the aan had one shilling ibis 
pocket. They were very poor; but some 
persons used to bring them food. On 
Tuesday evening all the lodgers came to 
their room-door, in‘ consequence of hear- 
ing them in the morning ; and, finding the 
door shut, called to them to open ‘jt, but 
they made no answer, although the woman 
was heard to say to her husband, “ where 
are you?” and he answered, “here | 
am.” The constable and the beadle, who 
opened the door, were of opinion that they 
perished iu consequence of the inclemency 
of the night ; they had uo bed nor firing. 
Mr. Taylor, one of the ‘overseers, said, he 
gave the man a shirt, a pair of shoes and 
stockings, a shift aod a pair of shoes and 
stockings for his wife, in November last ; 
and during the last fortnight he paid them 
six shillings per week. The Jury thought 
as there was bread and butter in the room, 
they were not starved to death; but, not 
having clothing, bed, nor ‘fire, during the 
inclement season, they perished.—-Verdict 
to that effect. 
Thursday, Jan. 6. 

A wretched mau named George Simp- 
son, of Walthamstow, was this morning 
found in a ditch in the Homerton fields, 
where he had attempted to commit suicide 
(through distress), by hanging himself. 
He was taken care of, and afterwards seut 
to his parish. . 

Wednesday, Jan. 12. 

A tase of considerable importance to 
electors for Members of Parliament in all 
parts of the kingdom, but more imme- 
diately interesting to the householders of 
Westminster, was tried in the Guildhall of 
the city of Londen, before Chief Justice 
Abbot and a special jury. Mr. Cullen, a 
respectable householder of the city of 
Westminster, brought an action against 
Mr, Morris, the High Bailiff, for refusing 
to accept his vote, which he tendered at 
the last election of a citizen to serve in 
Parliament for Westminster, in the room 
of the late lamented Sir 8. Romilly. It 
appeared in evidence, that Mr. Cullen 
had for many years uniformly and punc- 
tually paid his rates and taxes ; bat that, 
from some remissness on the part of the 
tax-gatherer, or other parish officer, some 
arrear was due at the period of the last 
election ; and in consequence of this, 
when ‘Mr: Cullen tendered his vote for 
one of the candidates, it was refused by 
the High Bailiff. Mr. Cullen immediately 
paid the arrear then due, and again ten- 
dered his yote ; but the High Bailiff per- 
sisted in his original determination, and 
again refused to receive it. The’ Lord 


{Jan. 
Chief Justice was of opinion, that the vote 
had been improperly rejected; but” he 
considered that an action was not sustain- 
able against the returning officer, unless 
improper motives could be proved, “Of 
that the Jury were the best judges. The 
Jury retired for an hour and half, but 
could not agree upon a verdict; ‘and, at 
the Judge’s suggestion, and by cungent of 
the parties, a juror was withdrawn. Thi 

case remains undecided, 


A debate took place at the East India 
House, in the Court of Proprietors, upon 
the subject of erecting a statue to Warren 
Hastings, to testify the respect of the 
Company for his memory, and the appro- 
bation of his services while Governor-Ge- 
neral.of India. The motion was warmly 
opposed by Mr. R, Jackson, and also by 
Mr. Charles Grant, whose residence in In- 
dia atthe period of Mr. Hastings’s govern- 
ment, and his official rank, enabled- him 
to form a correct estimate of the proceed- 
ings that marked the administrations of 
that extraordinary man. The motiou was, 
however, finally adopted by a very great 
majority. , 

As some workmen were felling timber in 
&@ wood called Cold-fall, situated to the 
east of Finchley Common, they discover- 
ed, under the stump of an old oak, within 
four feet of the surface of the ground, 
two large wooden chests, much decayed, 
in which’ were deposited several tin boxes, 
containing pistols, flints, remnants of wear- 
ing apparel, a quantity of brass buttons, 
aud a few silver coins of George II. . It is 
supposed, that they must have been placed 
there for safety, many years back, by 
some highwayman ; a class of desperadoes 
who about 90 years ago greatly infested 
that particular spot. 


Thursday, Jan. 13. 

A meeting was held at Mr. Hick’s ware- 
houses, London-wall, to consider the pro- 
priety of adapting those premises to the 
reception of the indigent and houseless for 
the night, during the présent. inclement 
season. The meeting was respectably at- 
tended.—Among those who assembled on 
this benevolent occasion, were observed 
the Bishop of Chester, Archdeacon Nares, 
rector of All-Hallows, Sir C. Flower, bart, 
Mr. Rowcroft, Mr. D. Barclay, and Dun- 
can Campbell, esq. 

The Lord Mayor,. having taken the 
chair, said, that every one must see the 
necessity of providing un asylum for the 
destitute and houseless poor during the 
present severe winter. “The numbers of 
applications to Magistrates for relief were 
almost incredible to those unacquainted 
with such matters. The present meeting 
was convened to endeavour as much as 
possible to alleviate the distress of our suf- 
fering fellow creatures ; and he was sure 

that 
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that they would not suffer those who had 
fought the battles of their country to lie 
about the streets in a state of wretchedness 
aad starvation. The Magistrates found 
much difficulty, he was sorry to say, in 
getting parishes to provide for their ; 
but there were, besides those entitled to 
pardchial relief, great numbers who had 
fo claim ‘on the poor laws of this country. 
It was, therefore, proposed to raise a sub- 
scription in order to afford them tempo- 
tary shelter from’ the inclemeacy of the 
weather, until they could be otherwise 
provided for; and in furtherance of this 
great object, Mr. Hick, of Cheapside, had 
generously given the use of his extensive 
warehouses in order to form that asylum. 

* The Bishop of Chester ted bim- 
self to the Maver « amid loud plaudits. 
His Lordship ssid, he had to apologize for 
trespassing oo their time and attention, 
while he offered a few short observations, 
He did not know that such a meeting was 
aboat to take place till a few minutes be- 
fore ; when, taking up one of the newspa- 
pers, he saw it announced; and, as he 
highly ‘approved of the plan, he imme- 
diately ordered his carriage. (Applause. ) 
There were, lhe believed, some ubjections 
against this mode of charity: but, indeed, 
there was no species of charity against 
which objections coud uot be urged, He 
was, however, suré that the advantages of 
this plan far outweighed and counterba- 
laiced its disadvantages ; and, therefore, 
he was ready to bestow his mite on it. 
Indeed, he knew not how any man could 
sit down quietly in the enjoyment of 
wealth—could lay his head on his pillow 
with a clear aad approving couscience, 
when thousands, many of them wretched 
females, were wandering through the 
streets, without a home to shelter, or a 
hand to succour them. He conceived his 
bounty was well bestowed on such a bene- 
volent plan; and it had his best wishes fur 
its perfect success. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Bodkin said, that the premises 
which were to be devoted to this charitable 
object were in every respect fit for the 
purpose. There were four spacious floors, 
where the men aud women could be sepa- 
rated, and the lower part of the building 
would answer for the preparation of food. 
Mr. Bodkin proposed a series of resolu- 
tions, relative to the intended objects of 
the méetitig’ which were carried onani- 
mously. A Committee was then appoiat- 
ed to manage the subscription, &c.; and 
the Mendicity and other charitable so- 
cieties were requested to co-operate with 
them, Thanks were voted to the Lord 
Mayor, the Bishop of Chester, and .Mr. 
Sheriff Rothwell; and to Mr. Hick, for bis 
Farrogs grant of the use of his premises. 

‘he subscription then commenced, and 
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upwards of 7002. ve eer raised ; 
and so active were the exeptions in prepar- 
ing the receptacle for immiediaté use, that 
many wretched wandcrers the same night 
cared comparative comfort within its 
walls, who, but for this arrangement, 
would have continued houseless, and  suf- 
fering from the inclemeacy of the weather. 
Saturday, Jan. 15. » * 

Abraham Van Brienan who had swindled 
Messrs. Rivington’s, and numerous indivi- 
duals, of property toa considerable amotnt, 
on the faith of his credit at bankers, where 
he had ingenuity enough to persuade them 
he kept cash, was tried and convicted at 
the Middlesex Sessions on-three indict- 
ments, The Court apprised Mr. Van 
Brienan that he was too clever a mat for 
a permanent residence in this country. 
He was, therefore, ordered to take up his 
residence for the next seven. years of his 
life in Botany Bay. ‘The prisoner, who is 
a dashing looking fellow, received his sen- 
tence with perfect composure, 

Prince Leopold has. presented the fa- 
mily of the late Mr. Bird, R, A. with a 
purse of one hundred guineas, and also 
given the artist’s picture of the Surrender 
of Calais, in his Royal Highness’s 
sion, to be disposed of for the benefit of 
the family. This picture was presented 
to the lamented Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, when Mr. Bird had the honour of 
being appointed Historical Painter to Her 
Royal Highness. 

Lately. At Ashford, a boy experienced 
so violent a fall whilst amusing himself at 
sliding, that he expired almost’ immedi- 
ately. 

Monday, Jan. 17. 

A dreadful five broke out this moroing, 
at five o’clock, in the house of Mr. Kerr, 
a boot and shoemaker, at the corner of 
Norfolk-streét, in the Strand. The flames 
were first discovered in the lower part of 
the house by the watchman aad some pas- 
sengers, aud an alarm was given, By 
this means the family were saved from ua- 
timely death. Mr. K. escaped with scarce 
an article of dress on him. Of all the 
property on the premises, a few of Mr. K.’s 
account books only were saved. The 
flames advanced with an overwhelming ra- 
pidity, and in a few minutes the house 
was enveloped in ove aweful blaze. The 
firemen were successful in Norfolk-street 
in checking the progress of the flames ; 
but io the Strand they were not equally 
fortunate. The flames soon caught the 
dwelling of Mr. Cary, the chart-seller, and 
in a Short time that building added to the 
melancholy grandeur of the spectaele. 
Soon afterwards the roof and front of Mr. 
Kerr’s house fell with a tremendous crash. 
The flames in Mr. J. Cary’s premises svon 
advanced to the adjoining house of his 

, : : brother, 
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Me. Gary, the optician, which 
destroyed, At half-past ten the 

of these houses were precipitated 

into the Strand, but happily no injury was 


sustained by the crowd which was collect- 


been on fire within the last four years, we 
understand, is not insured. A rumour 
prevails that the accident is attributable to 


the gas. 
Thursday, Jan, 20. - 

Between six and seven o'clock, a fire 
broke out at the sugar houses of Messrs. 
Martin and Co. in Bell-lane, Spitalfields. 
Aboat half past eight o’clock it was sab- 
dued, bat not till the interior of the build- 
ing and a considerable quaatity of sugar 
were consumed. 

Friday, Jan, 21. 
_ Between 10 and 11 o'clock, a fire broke 
out in the house of Mr, Taylor, @ hatter, 
in Garden-row, London-road. The wind 
was high, and blew the Games into a court 
at the back, inhabited by poor people. 
Great confusion ensued in bringing out 
the furniture of the inmates; many were 


seriously burt, and a great part of the for- 


nitare was destroyed ; and by two o’clock 
the fire was sabdued, as was supposed, 
finally, leaving four or five houses gutted 
completely ; but about four o’clock in the 
afternoon the flames again burst forth with 
great fury ; however, the firemen were on 
the spot, and succeeded in extinguishing 
it totally. The loss was considerable. 
Sunday, Jan. 23. 

About half-past two o’clock the utmost 
confusion prevailed in the neighbourhood 
of Thames-street, in consequence of a 
most alarming fire which broke out in the 
premises of Messrs. Childe, porter and 
cyder warehouse, in Swan-lane, leading to 
the Thames, adjacent to London-bridge. 
The fire was discovered by the family re- 
siding in the opposite premises, who were 
alarmed by the flames issuing from the 
windows of the lower part of the house ; 
the family at Mr. Childe’s made their 
escape with great difficulty. The fire 
spread with such rapidity that in a short 
time the flames communicated to the 
warehouse of Mr. Matthews (at the back 
part), and & stook of wood and other ma- 
terials used in Mr, Matthew's trade (brush- 
making), ‘having caught fire, the whole of 
the front premises were in less than an 
hour com; y burnt through intoThames- 
street. engines by this time were on 
the spot, but owing to a great scarcity of 
water, in consequence of the frost and the 
water being turned the fames extend- 
ed to several other at the back of 
Swan-yard, leading ihto Thames-street. 
After some time had sapsed, the supply 
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of water became plentiful, and the fice- 
men played with great activity. The 
houses of Mr. Ronolds, cheesemonger, 
Mr. Cudber and Mr. Simpson, of Thames- 
street, shortly afterwards caught Gre, and 
were much: inj 3 and the Bridgewater 
School, with four or five othes houses in 
Swan-alley and Black Raven-yard, were 
completely burned to the ground. It was 
anticipated several times that Fishmon- 
gers’-hall would be destroyed ; but the ai- 
tention of the firemen apparently was 
fixed upon it; they played oo the adjniv- 
ing houses, and it escaped with less injury 
than was expected, At about half-past 
four the roofs of Mr. Childe’s and Mr. 
Matthews’s houses fell in with a tremendous 
crash, and greatly spread the flames, 
The iron manufactory office, on the bank 
of the Thames, was surrounded by dames, 
but escaped without injury. The fire con- 
tinued burning at an alarming rate, vatil 
half-past ten o’clock in the morning, whea 
an explosion, supposed from saltpetre, took 
place, which tore off the roofs of several 
of the houses, and caused great apprehen- 
sion ; tiles, bricks, and wood, were scat- 
tered about in every direction. Some per- 
sons standing near the spot were much 
hurt, in consequence of their falling on 
them ; a boy had his arm lacerated very 
much, and some of his fingers torn off. 
Shortly afterwards the whole of the houses 
in Swan-lane fell down, and completely 
blocked up the roadway ; and the whole 
of the other houses mentioned were, with 
the furniture and property, a mass of 
ruins.—We are happy to add no lives 
were lost, or any material accident occur- 
red. The loss of property is estimated at 
200,000/. 

An official account of the total weekly 
amount of Bank-notes and Bank post-bills 
in circulation, from the 23d Nov. 1819, to 
the latest period to which the same can be 
made up, states the total for the week end- 
ing the 30th November, at 25,248,340/. of 
which 6,745,850/. are under 5/.; for the 
week ending the Tth Dec. 22,556,690/. of 
which 6,694,0401, ara under 5/.; for the 
week ending 14th Dec. 22,418,2201. of 
which 6,621,990/, are under 5/.; and for 
the week ending the 2ist Dec. 22,194,6501. 
of which 6,569,560. are under 5/. It 
appears from this account, that the Bask 
has reduced its issue of Bank-notes withio 
the last month, to the amount of upwards 
of one million, 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Davury Lane Taearan. 

Jan.15. Gallantry; or, Adventures at 
Madrid, a Comedy in five Acts, Coa- 
demned, and withdrawn the first night.— 
The Author not declared. sao. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, Ke. 


D. R. Graham, Regius Professor of Bo- 
tany iu the bem of Wildman 

Mh dragoons—Major Wildman to be 
a a -col. and Capt. Hart, to be major. 

fle Brigade—Brevet Lieut.-col. Miller 

to be Major 

Hospital, ‘Staf’—Physician Short, from 
half. pay, to be Physician to the Forces, 

Ist Foot—Brevet Major Wetherall, to 
be Najor. 

11th—Breret Major Cooper, to be Ma- 


jor 

Sd Veteran Batt.—Lieut.-col. Belford, 
to be Lieut.-col. 

Srarry.—Brevet Major Prager, from the 

19th Foot, to be Inspector of Militia ia 
the Ionian Islands, 
 Brever.—Capt. Henry Marquis of 
Worcester, tobe Major in the Army. . 
' Jan. 11. A. Barclay, esq. to be his 
Majesty's Commissioner for carrying into 
effect the 6th and 7th Articles of the Treaty 
of Ghent, in the room of John Ogilvy, esq. 
deceased. 

Jan.18. Right Hon. George Earl of 
Glasgow, to be Lieutenant aud Sheriff 
Principal of the Shire of Ayr. 

: —=— 
_ Manes rerurnep to Pantiament, 

Jan. 15, Clifton Darton Hardness— 
C. .M. Ricketts, esq. v. A, H. Holdsworth, 
esq. who has accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, 


Civin Promotions. 

Rer. J. Bull, to be Head Mastér of the 
Free Grammar School, Clipaion. Notts. 

Rer. T. B. Cole, rector of Warburton, 
Sussex, to be Master of the Grammar 
School, Maidstone. 

Rev. R. Wood, D.D. to be Head Master 
of the Grammar School at Nottingham. 


Eccigsiasticat Prersamerts. 

Rev. James Campbell, Church and Pa- 
rish of Farquair, county of Peebles. 

Rev. Henry Morgas, of Miskin, Gla- 
morganshire, Brinsop Wear V. Hereford. 

Rev. George Moore, late of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, to the Perpetual Cura- 
cies of St. Peter and St. Margaret, Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Alfree, a Minor Canon of Ro- 
chester Cathedral. 

Rev, T. G. Tyndale, M. A. (formerly of 
Trinity Coll. Oxford, V. Woburn Bucks, 
and Tadlow, Cambridgeshire) Hotton R. 
Oxfordsbire. 

Rev. J. Thompson, M. A. (Vicar of 
Meopham ) Lullingston R. Kent. 

Rev. W. F. Mansell, B.A, (of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Sandhurst, 
Glocestershire,) Ashelworth V. adjoining. 

Rev. J. Harris, Lianthette R. Breeon. 

Rev. H. Craven Ord, Stratfield Morti- 
mer VY. Berks. 


DissrensaTion. 
Rev. W. C. Cumming, to hold the Rec- 
tory of St. Mary's, Bedford, with the Vi- 
carage of Eaton Bray, in the same county. 


BIRTHS. 


Haonah Davison, a labourer's wife of 
Wivningham, near Malton, Yorkshire, 
was confined on the 10th of March 1819, 
of twochildren, a boy and a girl, who both 
died; and on Dec. 28, was confined of 
three more, two boys and a girl, who, with 
the mother, are all likely to do well. 

Jan.\. At Paris, the Duchess of Or- 
deans, of a Prince, who will bear the name 
of Penthievre.—2. At the Castle, New- 
castle, the wife of Serjeant Suelling, of the 


40th regt. a daughter. This is probably 
the first child born within the old walls for 
several centuries,—4, At Bill Hill, the 
wife of Philip Francis, esq. of a daughter. 

—5. At Eton Lodge, vear Liverpool, the 
wife of Joseph Walker, esq. of a daughter. 

—6. In Upper Wimpole-street, Lady 
Amelia Sophia Boyce, of asou.—7. At 
Farley Hill, Lady Lucy Stephenson, of a 
son.—8,. in Portland-place, the wife of 
@. A. Curtis, esq. of a ean. 


= 


MARRIAGES. 


181% Oct, 16. At Rio Janejro, John 
Fielding, esq. to Rita Loiza, daughter of 
the late T. Parg, Post Captain in the Por- 
tuguese Royal Navy. 

Nov. 19. Rev. S. W. Pearse, M. A 
only son of Samuel Pearse, esq. of Broom- 
hill House, Ivy Bridge, to Elizabeth Hele 
Ford, daughter of the late John Pearse, 
esq. of Easton, both in Devonshire. 

Dec. 12. At the Hague, Lieut.-col. Sir 
J. R. Colleton, bart. to Septima Sexta 
Colleton, daughter of Rear-Admiral Ri- 
‘chard Graves, of Hembury Fort, Devon. 


20. Mr. John Lord, of Bentinck-street, 
to Emma, daughter of the late John Glo- 
ver, esq. of Montague-square, 

2l. At Dunster, Mr, Silk, Master of 
the Academy of that place, to Anne, da. of 
the Rev. Thomas Jenkins, of Miuvehead, 
and niece of General Sir T. Picton. 

23. Andrew Forbes Ramsay, esq. Sur- 
geon in the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, Beugal Establishment, fo Isabela, 
dau. of ‘of the late J. Young, esq. of Bell Wood. 

27. Henry, second son of Wm. Hay- 
ward, esq. of Watlington, Oxfordshire, to 

Anne, 
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Anne, daughter of Mr. Dodd, of Chenies, 
Buckinghamshire. t 

Robert Espinasse, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Emily, daughter of the Hon. 
Mrs, Espinasse, and the late Hon. G, 
Petre, of Bell House, Ongar, Essex. 

Rev. Charles Arthur Sage, to Caro- 
line, daughter of the late James Quilter, 
esq. of Hadley... : 

28. - George Taylor, esq. Surgeon to 
Duke of Clarence, to Sarah, daughter of 
James Philcox, esq. of Burwash. 

At Glanmire, Ireland, F.S. Hodder, esq. 
of Kinogsabella House, to Alicia, youngest 
daughter of Wm. Martin, esq. of Johns- 
town, 

30. Rev. David Williams, of Avebury; 
Wiits. ‘to Marianne, dau. of Rev. Wm, 
Bartlett, Vicar of Newark, aud East Stoke, 
Notts. 

Lately, Lord Viscount Kingsland, to 
Julia, daughter of John Willis, esq. of 
Walcot Terrace, Lambeth. . 

Jan. 1. James L. Cotter; esq. eldest 
son of Sir J. L. Cotter, bart. of Rockforest 
(Cork), to Helena, daughter of the late 
James Lombard, esq. of Lombard’s 
Town, 

3. Henry James Oakes, esq. eldest son 
of Orbell Kay Oakes, esq. of Newton Cot- 
tage, Suffolk, te Mary-Aone Porteus, el- 
dest daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Porteus, 
grand-nephew of Dr. Beilby Porteus, late 
Bishop of London. 

Rev. J. Hall@ard, Rector of Shotley, 
Parsonage, Suffolk, and Rector of Stanton 
on the Wolds, Notts, to Emily Jane, 
daughter of the late C. P. Leslie, esq. of 
Glasslough, Monaghan, Ireland, many 
years M. P. for that County. 

Sir John Litchford, bart. of Boothby 
Pagnal, to Louisa Elizabeth, sister of Sir 
C, Egleton Kent, bart. of Little Penton 
House, both in Lincolnshire. 

4. C. R. Morgan, eq. of Charlotte- 
street, to Aune-Jane, daughter of the late 
J. Ogle, esq. of Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbery-square. 

Rob. Wm. M‘Itree, esq. to Prudence, 
daughter of Rob. Leviugstone, esq. of 
Wesport (Mayo), Ireland. ° 

At Stonehaven, Scotland, W. ‘Nichol, 
esq. surgeon, to Margaret, daughter of 
Dr. W. Nichol, of Findon. 

Rev. William Thompson, of Queen's 


College, Oxford, to Emily, daughter of C. 


Pentland, esq. (Cork), freland. 

At Norwich,~ Mr. Edward’ Gridley, to 
Emily, daughter of John Gillet, esq. of 
Harrowgate. , : 

‘Thomas D’Oyly, esq. Serjeant-at-Law, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Ni 
cholas Simons. 

Robert Bill, esq. Barrister-at-Law, son 
of Jobn Bill, esq. of Parley: Hall, Stafford- 
shire, to Louisa, daughter of the late Phi- 
lip’ Dauncey, esq. 


Marriages of eminent Persons, 
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5. Colonel Marsack, of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Jane, widow of R, L. Lateward, 
esq. of Ealing Grove, Middlesex. 

__ Mr. Noble, to Miss Luppino, late prin- 
cipal dancers at Covent-Garden’ Theatre, 
They left London directly for Paris, in 
their way to Bordeaux, where they have 
a handsome engagement. J 

6. Rev. H. Fardell, Prebendary of Ely, 
to Miss Eliza Sparke, daughter of the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Mr. Samuel Shepherd, of Chelsea Col- 
lege, to Mary, daughter of J. E. Halliday, 
esq. of Sloane-square. 

Mr. T. Moxon, jun. of Mincing-lane, t 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. J. i 
Brown, of Hingham, Norfolk. ; 

Capt. J. Jackson, 3d regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, to Miss M. A..Gossett, of 
Great George-street. 

Geo. Houlton, esq. of Grittleton House, 
Wiltshire, Captain in the 43d regiment, to 
Anna Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Cruickshank, solicitor, of Laura Place. |. 

1. Capt. R. Muten, of the 7th Fusileers, 
to Fanny, eldest daughter of John O'Neil, 
esq. of Larch Hill, county of Dublin. 

8. Mr. J. W. Adlard, printer, of Duke- 
street, Smithfield, to Elizabeib, daughter 
of E. Roberts, esq. of Grove House, Brix- 
ton, Surrey. e +5 

10. J. E. Pearson, esq. of Sheffield, to 
Theresa, daughter of Jonn Froggatt, esq. 
of Worksop, Notts. 

C, T. Holcombe, esq. of Hatcham Ma- 
nor House, to Margaret, daughter of T, 
P. Cummins, esq. of Milton, Kent. 

11.’ D. Roxburgh, esq. to Miss Helen 
Henderson, of Edgware-road. 

15. James Anderson, esq. of Montreal, 
to Mrs, Hewson, of Havering Bower, Essex. 

Rev. W. C. Smithers, of Greenwich, 
to Amelia, daughter of Mr. Robert Older- 
shaw, of Islipgton. 

James Chapman, esq. of Rodoey Build- 
ings, to Mrs. Elizabeth Frith, widow. 

19. Henry, second son of Thomas Pen- 
fold, esq. solicitor, of Croydon, to Migs 
Mary Wilson, of Great George-street. 

The Hon, and Rev, Wm. Eden, to Anna 
Maria, widow of the late Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn. 

At Leamington, Lieutenant James Mau- 
tice Shipton, R. N. son of the Rev. Dr. 
Shipton; Rector of Porkshead, Vicar of 
Stanton Bury, and one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Somerset, to Eliza, daughter of Robert 
Atkins, esq. of Leamington Priors, War- 
wickshire. ; 

Henry Bankes, esq.’ to Miss Amelia 
Fitches. 

' W, Marshall; esq. of Ardwick, to Ann, 
daughtet of Thomas Miller, esq. of Pres- 
ton. F 

T: Norris, of Liverpool, M.D. to Eliza, 

third daughter of John Pilkington, esq. |’ 
OBITUARY. 
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His RoyatHicuyess Paince Epwarp, Duxe or Kent aNd STRATHERN: 


Jan. 23. At Sidmouth, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent. The com- 
plaint which so suddenly terminated the 
life of his Royal Highness was an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, with cough, attri- 
buted to a neglected cold which he caught 
from sitting in wet boots after a walk in 
tlie environs of Sidmouth with Captain 
Conroy. In the morning of Thursday 
the 20th, his: Royal Highness was re- 
porteil to be in imminent danger; but 
towards the middle of the day he partly 
recovereil, in consequence of a little re- 
freshing sleep which he had been enabled 
td obtain. 'Fowards evening, however, 
aH the alarming symptoms returned 
again with increased vehemence, and 
continued so till towards Saturday murn- 
ing, when a kindly remission of 1hém 
took place. This, bowever, proved to 
be only that fatal relief which so com- 
monly occurs before death ensues. Prince 
Leopokl, Captain Conroy, and Generals 
Weatherall atid Moore, were present to 
afford consolation and support to the 
Duchess, at the awful and trying event. 
The Royal Duke .bore his afflictions and 
iNness with the greatest composure and 
resignation. His amiable and afflicted 
Duchess was most indefatigable in ber 
atteutipns upon her departed consort, 
and performed all the offices of his sick 
bed, with the must tender and affection- 
ate anxiety. She did not even take off 
her clothes for five successive nights, and 
all the dici were administered by 
her own bands. The melancholy event 
was bropght to town on the morning of 
the 24th by General Moore, who arrived 
in London at half-past eight o’clock, and 
drove to Carlton House in a chaise and 
four, Carlton House was soon after 
closed, as a token of respect to the de- 
mise of the Regent's brother.-~ General 
Moore then proceeded to York House 
aml Clarence House, to. communicate 
the death of their beloyed brother to the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, and the 
Duchess of Clarence. The General soon 
after proceeded to Windsor, to commu- 
bicate the dismal tidings to the Prin- 
cesses. 

His Royal Highness was the fourth 
son and fifth child of his Majesty: he 
was born on the 2d of November, 1767, 
and was consequently in the 53d year of 
his age. He was edacated, in part, un- 
der the present Bishop of Salisbury ; but 
in the: 18th year of his age went to Ger- 
many for the completion of his studies, 





and resided successively at Luneburg 
and Hanover, until October 1787, when 
he removed, by his Majesty’s command, 
to Geneva, and there remained until he 
had completed his twenty second year. 
In January; 1790, bis Royal Highness 
re-visited England, but for a few days 
only, proceeding immediately, in a mi- 
litary character, to Gibraltar, whence, in 
May 1791, hewent to Canada. From that 
station he proceeded, nm December 1793, 
through the United States, to the West’ 
Indies, to join the army under the late 
Lord Grey, and was present at the re- 
duction of St. Lucie on the 4th of April 
following. At the close of the campaign 
of 1794, the Duke of Kent, pursuant to 
his Majesty's commands, returned to 
British North America, and served at 
Halifax as Major General till 1796, and’ 
as Lieutenant-General till October 1798, 
when, in consequence of a severe fall 
from his horse, he was obliged to return 
to England. 

In April 1799, his Royal Highness was 
created a Peer by the titles of Duke of 
Kent and Strathern and Earl of Dublin, 
and obtained a parliamentary establish- 
ment adequate to the support of his new 
dignities. The following month he was 
promoted to the rank of General in the 
army, and appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in North America, to which desti- 
nation he proceeded in July; but ill 
health again obliged him to return, and 
he arrived in England in the autumn of 
1800. In March 1802, his Royal High- 
ness was appointed Governor in Chief of 
the important fortressof Gibraltar, which 
office he held till the time of bis decease. 
In May 1802, he went to preside there 
in person, and exerted himself very lau- 
dably to suppress the licentiousnese and 
dissipation of the wine-houses, which 
had been found highly prejudicial to mi- 
litary discipline. These regulations, how- 
ever, occasioning great dissatisfaction 
among the suldiery, who proceeded to 
some acts of violence on the occasion, 
his Royal Highness was recalled to 
England in May 1803, where he con- 
tinued to: reside till August 1816, when 
economical views led him to the Con- 
tinent. Here he. continued, residing 
principally at Brussels, until May 1218, 
on the 29th of which month he was mar- 
ried at Cobourg; according to the La- 
theran rites, to her Serene Highuess Vic- 
toria Maria Louisa, youngest daughter 
of the late reigning Duke of Saxe-Co- 

bourg, 
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bourg, widow of his late Serene Highness 
the Prince of. Leiningen, and sister of 
his Royal Highnes the Prince of Saxe- 
Cubourg, the chosen husband of our 
raueb-lamented Princess Charlotte. The 
Royal Pair, shortly after the solemnity, 
arrived in England, and were re-married, 
aceording to the rites ef the English 
Church, at Kew Palace, on the ith of 
July 1818. Persevering in the economi- 
eal plan whicli he had laid down before 
his. marriage, the Duke, a few weeks 
after this second ceremony, returned 
with bis royal bride to Amorbach, the 
residence of the Duke of Leiningen, 
which the Duchess, who was left by the 
will of her late husband guardian of her 
son (a minor) and Regent of the Princi- 
pality during bis minority, had occupied 
as her residence during her minority. it 
was during their Royal Highnesses’ re- 
tirement at this spot, that the Duchess 
proved to be pregnant; and as her Royal 
Highness fully cqneurred in the senti- 
ments entertained by ber illustrious con- 
sort, as an Englishman, that her child 
ought to draw its first breath on English 
ground, they both revisited this eountry, 
where the Duchess gave birth to adaugh- 
ter named Alexandrina Victoria, whe 
was born at Kensington Palace on the 
24th of May 1819. His Royal Highness, 
a very weeks ago, took his Duchess and 
their Jovely offspring into Devonshire, to 
give them the benefit of its purer air and 
wilder climate ; but unhappily fell him- 
self a victim to a sudden attack of pul- 
monary inflammation, produced by acci- 
dental cold, At the time of his death, 
besides the offices and dignities we have 
already enumerated, his Royal Highness 
was invested with those of a Knight of 
the Garter, Thistle, and St. Patrick, a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, Keeper 
and Paler of Hampton Court Park, Co- 
lonel of the Royal Scots Regiment of 
Foot, and since the year 1805,-a Field 
Marshal in the Army. 

The public are too well acquainted 
with the zealous benevolence ui the Duke 
of Kent to render it necessary that we 
should call to their remembrance the 
many noble instances of that virtue 
which he displayed. Scarcely a. public 
ebarity in the Metropolis was known te 
him to exist, which did not, in one way 
or other, derive benefit from bis ready 
patronage. To most he contributed, 
and over many he a delivering 
his sentiments on all public occasions 
with a dignity and propriety rarely to be 
met with. His Royal Highness was emi- 
nently distinguished as a man of. busi- 
ness, carrying on an extensive corre- 
spondence, both on charitable and other 
concerns, with bis owa hand, and writing 


Duke of Kent.— Countess Talbot. 
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with an ease and elegance seldom 
equalled. Nor did his Koyal Highness’s 
private virtues less endear him to his fa- 
wily, and his numerous friends. His 
Joss to society in general may truly be 
said to be great indeed. © 


Frances Tuomasine Countess 


Tasor. 

Dee. 30. At the Phenix Park, Dub- 
lin, Frances-Thomasine Countess Tal- 
bot, in her 3éth year, Her Ladyship’s 
disorder. was an inflammation of the 
bowels. The rapidity of the progress of 
this dreadful visitation left scarcely a 
pause between alarm and despair. On 
Tuesday ber complaint assumed a cha- 
racterof danger, and on Wednesday her 
Excellency’s state was such as to pre- 
clude all hope of recovery. 

Her Excellency was the daughter of 
Charles Lambert, esq. and sister of Gus- 


_ tavus Lambert, esq. of Beaupark, in 


the county of Meath. She was nearly 
connected with the Earl of Cavan, and 
her mother was the Hon. Miss Dutton, 
of Sherborne in Gloucestershire, sister 
to James Lord Sherborne. She was mar- 
ried on the 20th of August, 1800, to the 
Right hon. Earl Talbot. Viscount In- 
gestrie, the heir apparent to the Noble 
House, was born the 1) th of July, 1802. 
This illustrious Lady, the consort of 
the Nobleman who aets as the Represen- 
tative of Royalty in that part of the 
United Kingdom, was regarded with the 
most affectionate veneration by the whule 
Jrish People. She was their country-wo- 
man, their benefactress, the patroness 
of every useful undertaking,.the cour- 
teous and hospitable exemplar ef female 
dignity and werth. To these public 
claims on respect, she added domestic 
virtues, which to the circle of her private 
friends endeared her still more while liv- 
ing, and rendered the stroke of her death 
tenfold more painful. It would be vain to 
attempt descriving the grief, in which 
this sudden calamity has involved a ten- 
der husband, or a fond and numerous 
offspring. The best consolation of their 
sorrows will be, the remembrance of her 
virtues ; and these are unaffectedly but 
powerfully sketched in the following ex- 
tract from a Dublin paper: “ Her’s was 
no common excellence. It was not in 
the pomp of grandeur and the parade of 
Courts thatthe Countess Talbot sought 
the felicities of our being. It was not to 
the gay scenes of the world, or to. the 
splendour of her station that she luoked 
for happiness. No. Though brightly 
and conspicuously she adorned the circle 
of the great ; though affably and cheer 
fully she communicated delight to all 
’ around 
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around her; though warmly she enter- 
tained at ber magnificent, frequent, and 
hospitable board’; it was not, we say, in 
the exterior pageantry of her elevated 
rank, she courted enjoyment. It was in 
the sweets of social tenderness ; in the 
affections of family, in the duties of a 
wife, the caresses and endearments of 
children, the love of kindred, the inter- 
course of friends, It was in the practice 
of rare, genuine, unostentatious benefi- 
cence; in all the gentler agencies of 
goodness ; in the luxuries of charity and 
the works of mercy; it was in these, the 
higher offices of humanity, that our de- 
parted Vice-Queen sought her chiefest 

leasures ; from these, it was, she drew 
hepes of deserving the heaven that 
has this day unfolded to her pure and 
gentle spirit,”’ 

The remains of the Countess, attended 
by her widowed Lord, have been remov- 
ed to this country for interment. 


Vicr-Apmirat Sirk THOMAS FREEMANTLE. 


Dec. 19, At Naples, after an illness of 
only two days, of an inflammation in the 
bowels, Sir Thomas Free tle, Vice- 





Admiral of the Blue, late Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean, which 
appointment he had not held more than 
eighteen months. 

The Neapolitan papers, of the 27th 


December, speak in terms of the utmust 
regret at the death of Sir Thomas, His 
remains were carried to the grave on the 
23d with every demonstration of respect 
and military honour that could be be- 
stowed on the memory of so distin- 
guisbed an officer, by the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment. On this occasion the whole 
garrison was drawn out, and lined the 
6treets, and the hearse was preceded by 
_& body of cavalry. The Neapolitan Mi- 
nister General, Count Nugeut, with the 
British, Austrian, and Netherlands Am- 
_bassadors, attended, The Duke of Leeds, 
Earls Spencer and Wentworth, with all 
the English residing at Naples, forming 
atrain of upwards of 60 carriages, fol- 
lowed the hearse; six Midshipmen in 
uniform bore on cushions the decorations 
and honours of the deceased, viz. G. C. 
of the Bath, G. C. of the Guelph, G, C. 
of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, G. C. of 
St. Michael and St. George, C. of Maria 
, Theresa, and the Ribband and Badge of 
Trafalgar, Captains Pellew, Campbell, 
Hamlyn, and Baker, R. N. in full uni- 
form, with Captain Green, and officers 
of the Rochfort, which had borne the 
Adwiral’s flag. Lieutenant Freemantle, 
R. N. chief mourner, supported by Cap- 
tain Green and Mr. Munroe the Secre- 
_ tary. The pall borne’by six Lieutenants 


R. N. in full uniform, the seamen of the 
Rochfort, two and two, following, 

He was a meritorious and distinguished 
officer, the friend and companion of our 
immortal Nelson in many of his most 
brilliant actions, particularly in the two 
last — Copenhagen and Trafalgar. Sir 
Thomas has left a large family to deplore 
his loss, in which lamentation a numerous 
circle of friends participate: and as few 
men possessed a more kind and beneve- 
lent heart, and were ever more ready to 
assist their officers, many of these have 
to regret the loss of a friend and patron. 
The Rochfort, of 80 guns, Captain A. 
Green (the flag-ship on the station), has 
been ordered to return to England, with 
Lady Freemantle and her numerous fa- 
mily, and to take out Sir Grabam Moore 
to the command, 


Proressor Von FEINAIGLE. 

Dec. 27. At Dublin, Professor Von 
Feinaigle. With feelings of the sincerest 
sorrow (says a Dublin paper) we have 
toannounce the sudden death of this esti- 
mable character; to whose genius and 
talents Ireland is sv deeply indebted for 
the great and salutary reformation which 
he effected in the education of her youth. 
His successful labours in that difficult 
department, by which the acquisition of 
knowledge was rendered both agreeable 
and easy, must ever be held in grateful 
recollection by the parent, the pupil, 
and the school-master. The day of ri- 
valry has long since passed by; and ali 
must join in unfeigned regret for the 
man, andin warm admiration of his es- 
timable qualities, The parents of his 
pupils, and the public at large, look 
with some anxiety to the choice which 
may be made of a successor. Of the In- 
stitution itself, which has conferred so 
many benefits on the country, we can 
devoutly say, ** £sto perpelua.”’ 


™ Dr. Georce Hitt, 

Lately. ‘The Rev. George Hill, D. D. 
F. R. 8S. Edinb, Principal of St. Mary's 
College, and Primarius Professor in the 
University of St. Andrew's, one of the 
Ministers of that City, and one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary for Scot- 
land. This gentleman was born at St. 
Andrew's about 1748; educated at the 
University of his native city, where be 
first obtained the Greek Professorship in 
the College of St. Salvador. He was long 
one of the chief ornaments of the Church 
of Scotland, and was distinguished for his 
manly and impressive cloquence, both jn 
the pulpit and the General Assembly. 

Dr. Hill married a town’s-woman of 
his own, by whom he has a large family. 

He has published “ Sermons,” &¢o, 

17955 





1795; “Sermons by James Gillespie, 
D.D. from the Author's MS."" 8vo, 1796; 
** Theological Institutes,” 8vo, 1803 ; 
‘Lectures upon Portions of the Olu 
Testament, illustrative of the Jewish 
“History,” 8vo, 1812. 


Joun Stacknouse, Eso. F. L. S. 


John Stackhouse, Esq. who died at his 
house in Bath Nov. 22, 1819, in his 78th 
‘ year, asnoticedin p.569, was the youngest 
son of the Rev. William Stackhouse of 
‘Trebane, in the county of Cornwall, 
D. D. and ‘Rector of St. Erme in the 
same county, and nephew of the Rev, 
Thomas Stackhouse, author of the “* His- 
tory of the Bible,” and ‘* Body of Divi- 
“nity.” He was for a'short time a Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford ; but succeed. 
ing in 1763, by the will of his relation 
Mrs. Grace Percival, sister of Sir Wil- 
liam Pendarves, to the family estate of 
that name, he vacated his fellowship, 
and after passing two or three years in 
foreign travel, settled at Pendarves, and 
resided there with little intermission till 
1804, when he gave up the property to 
his eldest son, and retired to Bath. 

Mr. Stackhouse was a Fellow of the 
Linnea, and some foreigu literary so- 
cieties. His studies in Natural History, 
though not confined wholly to that de- 
partment, were principally directed to 
Botany, and more particularly to that 
obscure and little understood part of it— 
the Marine Plants. In the study of those 
at present arranged under the genus 
«* Fucus,” and which are the product of, 
or are found on the shores of Great Bri- 
tain, he was sedulously employed for 
many years; and whenever it was prac- 
ticable in examining thém in their places 
of native growth, for which purpuse his 

‘residence in Cornwall, situate between 
the two ‘seas, and at no great distan¢ée 
from either, offered him peculiar advan- 
tages. 

The result of these observations he at 
length published in 1801, in a thin but 
large folio volume under the title of 
** Nereis Britannica,” containing co- 
loured figures of all the then-discovered 
British Fauci, with descriptions in Latin 
and English. This excellent work was 
slightly noticed in our 79th volume, p, 
1042. The publication, as has hap- 
pened to many others, did not meet with 
the estimation to which it was justly en- 
titled in the Author's own country, but 
was received with high approbation on 
the Continent, and introduced a corre- 
spondence between Mr. Stackhouse and 
some of the continental Botanists, who 
were engaged in the same or similar 


John Stackhouse, £sg. F.L.S. 
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pursuits. Amongst these must more par- 
ticularly be mentioned M. Lamiouroux, 
Professor of Natural History in the Royal 
Academy at Caen, Member of several 
Academies, and Author of an excellent 
work on the Zoophytes. With this 
gentleman Mr. Stackhouse was in ‘corre- 
spondence to his death. They were both 
engaged in an attempt to methodize the 
heterogeneous mass at present crowded 
together under the genus “ Fucus,” and 
tu separate the several species into ‘pro- 
perly-distinguished genera, according 
to their natural character antl affinities. 
Each of these acute observers had made 
considerable progress in this arduous at- 
tempt, and though they did vot entirely 
coincide in the detail, the general result 
of their conclusions did not widely differ. 
The sketch of Mr. Stackhouse’s proposed 
arrangement was published in a second 
edition of the “ Nereis,” in quarto, in 
1816, containing the same plates, but 
not coloured, and the descriptions in 
Latin only. 

Although every Botanist who has stu- 
died the Marine Plants is perfectly aware 
of the necessity of separating them, 
widely as they differ in form and babit, 
into several genera, yet none (as the 
writer of this believes), with the excep- 
tion of the two above-mentioned Authors, 
have ever made public any actual prd- 
gress. This almost entirely arises from 
the very imperfect knowledge at present 
obtained of the fructification of these 
plants, and the consequently extreme 
difficulty of obtaining proper data where- 


‘on to form generic characters, whilst it 


is evident that such characters made out 
from form, substanee, and habit of 
growth only, must be very uncertain and 
frequently erroneous. That Mr. Stack- 
house bad made considerable approaches 
to this desirable end ‘must be acknow- 
ledged by all unprejudiced observers, 
and bad he been spared a longer life, it 
is probable he would have brought it as 
nearly to perfection as the subject will 
allow. 

The pretensions, nevertheless, of Mr. 
Stackhouse to a literary character are 
not rested solely on his botanical pur- 
suits. He was a very good classical 
scholar: many of his leisure hours had 
beeu devoted to the study of the work of 
‘Theophrastus on Plants, His proficiency 
in the Greek language, combined with 
his botanical knowledge, rendered him 


’ particularly qualified for the elucidation 


of this Author, as is evinced by his pub- 
lication of a corrected edition of the 
Greek text, with a copious Glossary aud 
Notes, in two volumes, crown 8vo, the 


first of which appeared in 1813, and the 
second, 
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second, with the Glossary and Notes, in 
1814.. He also published, in 1811, at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, *‘ A Cata- 
logue of the Plants of Theophrastus ar- 
ranged according to the System of Lin- 
neus, principally for the Use of travel- 
ling Botanists.” 

It was, however, in private life, and in 
the bosom of his family, that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Stackhouse shone. most 
conspicuous ; as a husband and a father, 
as a master and a friend, nove have ex- 
ceeded him, and, above all, he was a 
Christian in the true sense of the word. 
The lattér years of his life were constantly 
spent at Bath during the winter season, 
where he had a house in Edgar-build- 
ings; and in that place be will be long 
remembered and regretted. Whenever 
any charitable institutions were to be 
formed, wheuever any public improve- 
ments were suggested, Mr. Stackhouse 
was amongst the foremost, and by his 
money, and his advice, was ever ready 
to promote the benefit of that city. The 
author of this feeble and imperfect tri- 
bute to the memory of this excellent 
man, and his long-known and highly es- 
teemed friend, in conjunction with his 
sorrowing family, must Jong lament his 


loss. 
Multis tile bonis flebilis occidit. 


Epwarp Downes, Esq. 

Dec. 30. -At Shrigley, near Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, in bis 52d year, Edward 
Downes, Esq. Member and Graduate of 
the University of Oxford, one of the Ma- 
gistrates of the county of Cheshire, and 
the last male branch of one of its most 
antient families. Of the active benefi- 
cence which eminently distinguished his 


life, of his zeal to promote the honour’ 


of God and the interests of true religion, 
ofhis devoted attachment to the venera- 
ble establishments of his country, both 
in Church and State, many will be ready 
to bear ample testimony. To the few, 
however, who witnessed the holy calm 
and cheerfulness, which a genuine heart- 
felt piety diffused around his dying bed ; 
to those who heard his last faultering 
accents employed in grateful praises and 
thanksgivings to the God of all peace 
and comfort, the peculiar excellence of 
his character shone forth in its brightest 
lustre; and the regret which they feel 
for his loss can only be mitigated by the 
recollection of his peaceful and happy 
removal from a world of care and sor- 
row; and the fullest reliance on the truth 
of that scripture which says, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” 
Gent, Mac. January, 1220. 
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Ropert Lownoprs, Eso. 

Jan. 5. After a short illness of two 
days, at the Hotwells, Bristol, in his 
86th year, Robert Lowndes, Esq. for- 
merly of Lea Hall, in the county pala- 
tine of Chester, and of Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, but late of Widcombe Cres- 
cent, Bath. He was the-eldest male re- 
presentative of the Lowndes’s of Overton 
Hall, in Cheshire, from whom are de- 
scended those of Buckinghamshire and 
the county of Oxford, His assiduous 
endeavours to serve the public in a simi- 
lar manner to the late Mr. Rose, whom 
he strongly resembled in bis ardent wish 
to be useful to mankind, may.be exem- 
plified by two large boxes of manuscript 
papers, which he was several years in 
composing; the writing of them having 
been his principal amusement in a long 
solitary life. Indeed, bis character as a 
writer shewed a kindred spirit to the 
well known Mr. Secretary Lowndes, to 
whom he was distantly related. 


Samuet Tuornpike, Esg. 

Dec. 25. At his house, in St, Law- 
rence, Ipswich, in his 6ist year, deeply 
regretted by his family and the town in 
general, Samuel Thorndike, esq. In 
1792, he was elected one of the Common 
Council of that antient Borough ; and 
in seniority was the fifth of that loyal 
and respectable body. He served the 
important office of Bailiff six times: in 
the years 1795—6; 1798—9 ; 1801—2 ; 
1804—5:; 1808—9; and, lastly, in 
1814—15; with the highest credit to 
himself, and the greatest advantage to 
the interests of the borough. He had 
likewise performed the duties of Coro- 
ner for five several times, and died in 
the discharge of that useful office. He 
was also ‘lreasurer of the Corporation, 
and one of the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital. He had for many years carried 
on the trade of a watchmaker in Ips- 
wich, his native town; having served his 
apprenticeship with the late eminent and 
ingenious Mr. William Mayhew, of 
Woodbridge, a self taught genius, and 
the constructor of a magnificent orrery, 
which, without having previously seen 
ohe, he made on the most simple prin- 
ciples, and finished in the most scienti- 
fic manuer. Mr. Thorndike had, in-a 
great dezree, imbibed the talent of his 
master, and among his valuable stock, 
has left a clock of his own construction, 
which, without winding up, performs its 
evolutions for the period of an ent re 
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1819. At Calcutta, aged 33, James 
June 23.°™~ Robinson, esq. M. D. Super- 
intendant of the European Insane Hospi- 
tal at that Presidency, eldest son of the 
laie Rev. T. Robinson, of Leicester. 

July 7. In his 66th year, Benjamin 
Turmer, esq. one of the Attorneys of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, aad 
oldest British resident at Calcutte. 

Oct, 3. At Marseilles, the Chevalier 
Aimable De Loppinot de ta Tresilliere, 
Lieutenant in the 12th regiment of foot, 
and son of Gen. Count de Loppinot, of 
the Island of Trinidad, 

Nov. 11. At sea, Donald Campbell, 
esq. Rear-Admiral of the White, and Flag- 
officer at the Leeward Islands. The Salis- 
bury, with his remains, reached Barbadoes 
on the following Saturday. 

Oct. 20. At his seat, Springfield, near 
Ross, Herefordshire, aged 74, Imm Trus- 
ted, one of the Society of Friends. 

Dec. 13... At Varessa, near Como, Italy, 
Count Dandolo; not less known by his 
writings on chemistry and rural economy, 
than by the part he took in the political 
events of the Republic of Venice in 1797. 

Dec. 15. At Edinburgh, Katherine, re- 
lict of the late William Mure, esq. of 
Caldwell, one of the Barons of the Exche- 
quer for Scotland. 

Dec. 16. At Mildenhall, Suffolk, Emily 
Georgiana, daughter of Sir H. Bunbury, 
K.C. B. 

At the Manse of Lochgoilhead, the Rev. 
Dr. Macdougal, minister of that parish, in 
the 63d year of his age, and 36th year of 
his ministry, ‘ 

Dec. 18. At Bath, suddenly, aged 65. 
Francis Fayerman, esq. Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue, 

Alex. Rochelle Luscombe, esq. of Stony 
Mill, Galway, 

At Tunbridge, aged 71, Wm. Simmons, 
esq. The death of this Gentleman was 
occasioned by his foot slipping in descend- 
ing the steps into his garden ; he felt little 
or no injury at the time, but a mortifica- 
tion ensued, which speedily terminated 
his existence, 

Dec. 19. Aged 94, Mr. John Rowe, 
founder and preacher to a new Sect of 
Religion, which sprung up at Calverton 
about 40 years ago. ‘Their tenets are si- 
milar to those of ‘“‘ The Friends,” except- 
ing vheir having a regular preacher; and, 
of course, they disapprove of the marriage- 
ceremony, as performed in the,Establish- 
ment, apd marry amongst themselves. 
Mr. Rowe resided at Calverton, and conti- 
nued to preach in a small chapel at that 
place until a short time before his death. 

Dec. 20. At the Grove, Peasenhall, 
Saffolk, in his 20th year, Mr. Henry Jer- 
myn. The severity of his last illness he 
bore with the same exemplary patience, 
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which he had manifested during a short 
life of great corporeal suffering. 

After a long iltness, the wife of Daniel 
Sewell, of Thetford Abbay, Norfolk, esq. 
By her death, ber family are bereaved of 
a kind and valuable friend, and the poor 
of a constant and liberal benefactress. 

At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, the youngest 
aon of Jacob Whitbread, esq. 

After a long illness, aged 62, James 
Barham, esq. Sulicitor, of lxworth, Suffolk. 

At Downe-park, Lieut.-col. Wm. Rat- 
tray, late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Artillery. 

Dec. 22. At Wexford, Louisa Wilmot, 
the wife of Stamford Carroll, esq. late of 
the 4th dragoons. She was davghter of 
Sir John Heatheote, and niece of Sir Nigel 
Gresley. 

In Forth-street, Edinbu:gh, the widow 
of the late Andrew Dalzell, esq. professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

At Copdock, Suffolk, greatly respected, 
the relict of Mr. Whimper Cook, 

Dec. 23, At Paris (on his way to the 
South of France), in his 23d year, A. Dur- 
din, esq. of Belgrove (Cork). 

Dec. 25. In New Inn-lane, Oxford, the 
Abbé Senéchal, one of the Teachers of 
the French Language in that University, 
and formerly one of the Professors belong- 
ing to the College at Amiens. 

At Tiverton, aged 102, Wm. Gammins. 
He reaped several sheaves of corn in a 
field belonging to Geo. Barne, esq. when 
io his 100th year. 

Dee. 26. At Bandon, aged 21, John, 
second son of Christopher Dowden, esq. 
But a few minutes previous to his death, 
he left the Meeting House of the Presby- 
terian Congregation of Bandon, of which 
he was a member, in perfect health and 
vigour, to get a flute, with which he intend- 
ed to join in one of the sacred services of 
devotion ; wheu, having arrived at home, 
and placed his hand on the drawer where 
the. instrument was, he fell, and life was 
extinct in a moment. 

At Brighton, aged 62, the Rev. Fred. 
Hamilton, formerly Minister of the Inde- 
pendent Congregation assembling in Union- 
street. 

In Erskine-street, Liverpool, aged 61, 
Alice,widow of the late Thos.Cartwright, esq. 

At Wrissle Lodge, aged 65, John Faith- 
ful Fortescue, one of the superannuated 
Admirals of His Majesty’s fleet. 

At Brixton-hill, Charles Gustavus Wes- 
ton, esq. late of Brompton, and New Cle- 
ment’s lun. 

At his brother’s (the Lord Chief Baron), 
in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, Wm. O'Grady, 
esq. youngest son of the late Darby 
O’Grady, esq. of Mount Prospect, Li- 
merick, 

Dec. 21. 


in her 85th year, the widow 
of the late Mr. John Dobson, of —_ 
ec. 


' 
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Dec, 28. Aged five years, 
on the 29th, pee pda serclpt py orry 
Henry, sons of Mr. George Baldwin, of 
Walworth: these two brothers throughout 
the Sunday previous bad the flattering ap- 
pearance of perfect health. 

Dec. 29. To the inespressible grief of 
his relatives, to nativity, and the pvor, 
the Rev. Wm. Floyer, of Stinsford, Dorset, 
son of the late John Floyer, esq, of Up- 
way, in the same county. He was of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, B. C. L. 1770; 
and was presented to the vicarage of Stims- 
ford, co. Dorset, in 1784, by the Countess 
Dowager of Ilchester. To record the nu- 
merous virtues of this excellent man, 
would not be possible: suffice it to say, 
that his charities were unbounded ; that 
be lived, as he died, in peace with God 
and man, and without ever having been 
known to commit a wrong action, 

In his 81st year, Mr. Drant, shoemaker, 
who some time since retired from business. 
He went into the market at Louth to pur- 
chase some potatoes, and immediately 
after returning to his house dropped down 
and expired. 

At Fratton, near Portsmouth, Capt. 
Ennis, of the Portsmouth Division of Royal 
Marines. 

Thos. Price Lyster, esq. R. N. youngest 
son of the late R. Lyster, esq. of Barton 
Castle, Shropshire, 

Dec. 30. lu Nelson-square, Greet Sur- 


rey-street, in his 74th year, John Box, esq. 
of Weeping Cross, Staffordshire. 


Dec. 31. . In Tavistock-street, Bedford- 
square in his 74th year, Richard Barker, 
esq 

The Rev. D, Bingham, D. D. aged 76, 
Vicar of Great Gaddesden and Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts, Chaplain to his Ma- 
jesty, and late Archdeacon of London. 

At Lawrence End, Hertfordshire, in his 
Sist year, the Rev. Johu Hawkins, A. M. 
rector of Barton-le-Clay, Bedfordshire. 

At Chigwell, Arthur Bashe Baker, esq. 

At Islington, aged 80, the relict of the 
Rev. John Griffiths, late of Hitchin, Herts. 

Lately, Aged 41, in Dudley- court, 
Faicon-square, William Hollaman, esq. 

In Newman-street, in his 78th year, 
Thomas Jeffereys, esq. 

In Bond-street, in bis 23d year, the 
Rev, Isaac Austin, M. A. of Ilfracombe, 
Yani ouly son of the late W, Austin, 
M 

At Bath, in his 82d year, the Rev. Dr. 
James Drought, many years Senior Fellow, 
and Professor of Divinity, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In the Commercial-raad, aged 35 years, 
after a few days illness, Capt. John Bi- 
shop, Commander of the Juno, in the 
Cape Trade. 

_._ On Highgate Hill, in his 75th year, C. 
Walker, esq. 
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Berks, At Reading, in his 84th year, 
the Rey. William Sugden, formerly Fellow 
of Brasenose-college, Oxford, M. A. 1771, 
and late rector of Cottingham, Northamp- 


tonshire, 

Dorset. At Weymouth, aged 82, Hen. 
Marder, esq. formerly a Banker in the 
town of Dorchester, of the firm’ of Mox 
and Marder, on its first establishment. 

Essex. At Shalford, aged. 103, Mrs. 
Mary Parrott. 

Rev. George Porter, M. A. many years 
lectarer of Billericay chapel ; leaving a 
widow and nine children to lament their loss. 

Herts. At Ware, aged 34, Arthur Cuth- 
bert Beaumont, esq. late Captain in the 
44th regiment of foot. 

Leicestershire. At Hinckley, the Rev. 
J. Freeston, minister of the Baptist meeting. 

Somersetshire. At Compton Pauncefoot, 
the Rev. J. Palmer, D. D. 

~ At King’s Bromptom, the Rev. Thomas 
Todd, vicar of that place, aged 57. 

At Frome Woodlands, aged 66, Aon 
Moore. She was. returning from consult- 
ing with her son-in law on the —, 
ing funeral of her father, aged 91, and 
was found dead in a field not far from her 
cottage, supposed from apoplexy. 

Suffoik, At Exning lodge (the residence 
of her son-in-law, Edward Martin, esq.) 
aged 73, Mrs. Derisley of Thetford, relict 
of J. Derisley, esq. 

Surrey, At Norwood, in his 36th year, 
Elton Hamond, esq, 

At Richmond Terrace, John Protheroe, 
esq. of the firm of Protheroe and Hunt, 
merchants, of Bristol, 

Warwickshire, OF a paralytic seizure, 
in his 75d year, the Rev, John Baddeley, 
of Birmingham. 

Wilts. At the Parsonage House, Bishops- 
trow, in his 55th year, the Rev. Wm, Wil- 
liams, formerly fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, M. A. 1791, and 25 years rector 
of the above parish. 

Yorkshire. At Greenhills, near Sbef- 
field, aged 88, Mr. John Fox. He has 
left children, grand-children, and great 
grand-children, to the number of 100. 

Scorranp. At Dundee, in his Tith 
year, John Gould, esq, late Provost of 
that burgh. 

Inetanv. At Pleasant View, near Dub- 
lin, in her 83d year, the relict of the late 
Napper Tandy, esq. and last sufviving 
child of the late Jas. Jones, esq. of White- 
ball, near Platten. 

Asroap. Count Fred. Leopold, of Hol- 
berg; one of the most distingsished cha- 
racters in Germany. 

At Dieppe, aged 35, Capt. G, C. Urm- 
ston, R. N. son of the late Capt, Urmston, 
of the East India service. 

At Naples, the relict of Walter Grant, 
esq. Registrar and Master ia Equity, at 

Madras. 

At 
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At Blower Hall, in the parish of St. 
James’s, Jamaica, Jane, wife of Edward 
Montague, esq. 

At the Isle of France, Alexander Wm. 
Young, esq. Commissary-General of that 
island. 

At Madras, in his 48th year, Lieut.-col. 
E. Baynton Bagshaw, of the 25th Native 
Infantry. 

1820, Jan.1. Of a worm fever, con- 
vulsions and whooping cough, Miss 
Foulkes, sole daughter of lieut.-col. 
Foulkes, of Erriviatt, Denbighshire; North 
Wales, to the great grief of all her friends 
and relatives, 

Mr. Charles Seamiann, of Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, and late Resident Surgeon, at 
Smyrna, to the Levant Company. 

In the neighbourhood of the New Kent- 
road, aged 60, Christina, wife of Capt. 
“tidd, late of Falmouth. 

In his 10th year, of the small- pox, Geo. 
Frederick, son of Mr. Kendrick Collett, of 
Chancery-lane.—He had been inoculated 
in his infancy with the cow-pock. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Margaret, 
third daughter of the late Christ. Metcalfe, 
esq. of Hawsted, Suffolk. 

In Beaumont s:-eet, in his 78th year, 
I. Phipps, esq. 

At Walworth, of apoplexy, Mr. Wm. 
Dodds Clarke, stock -broker. 

In Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, 


in his 76th year, John Hooper, esq. 


Jan. 2. In London, after a long illness, 
aged 33, James Turner, esq. banker, of 
Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Charlo'te Maria Myddelton, third daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Robert Myddeliwn, 
D. D. of Gwanynog, Denbighshire. 

Instantaneously, during attendance on 
divine service, at the church of Kingston- 
upon-Thames, Mr, Joho Wornham Penfold, 
of Hampton Wick. 

Jan. 3. At Landaff, Sarah, wife of Luke 
Ashburner, esq. late of Bombay, and 
daughter of the late Rev. Geo, Cadogan 
Morgan. 

Mr. Wm. Rivers, watch-maker, of 38, 

, Cornbill. 

At Penzance, Theodosia Mary, wife of 
Sam. Crawley, esq. of Stockwood, Bedford- 
shire, M. P. for Honiton. s 

Jan. 4. In her 89th year, Mrs. Drif- 
field, of Clapham Common, Surrey. 

At Aberdeen, aged 77, Thos, Banner- 
man, esq. merchaut, 

Aged 42, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Blackall, of Basinghall-street. 

In S'. Martin’s-lane, aged 34, Thomas 
Hodge, esq. 

In Savage-gardens, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. Jane Taber. 

In Guildford-street, in his 75th year, 
W. Savill, esq. 

In Great Ormond-street, in his 73d year, 
Mr. G. Shepheard. 
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Jan, 5. In Cecil-street, in his 72d year, 
Wm. Winchester, ‘esq. many years an 
eminent stationer in the Strand. 

Aged 68, Mr. Thos. Ayre, many years 
keeper of the Castle, in Newcastle.—He 
was present at the siege of Quebec, and 
was one of the men at the gun from which 
the celebrated American Gen. Montgomery 
received his death-wound, He afterwards 
commanded a vessel from Newcastle, in 
the Hamburgh trade, for above 20 years. 

Mr. James Doyle, son of N, Doyle, esq. 
of Cappagh, Ireland. He had retired in 
perfect health from the College of May- 
nooth, to pass his Christmas vacation amid 
the endearments of social life. The next 
morning he quitted the breakfast-table to 
take his usual walk : not making his ap- 
pearance at the expected time, his sister 
dispatched a servant to request his return, 
The messenger not finding him, his father 
went after him, and bad not proceeded far, 
when his every feeling of soul was. har- 
rowed up at seeing that son, who one hour 
before he had viewed in ail the pride of 
health, now lying prostrate on the earth, 
the vital spark being extinct, 

Jan. 6. The Rev. W. Hole, of Kert- 
cott, near Barnstaple, a very aged and 
much respected gentleman, He was found 
lifeless on the road near his residence ; 
having fallen from his horse, it is believed, 
in an apoplectic fit. He had left his work- 
men ouly a few minutes before, apparently 
in perfect bealth. 

In Bedford-sqnare, in his 74th year, 
Jobn Scott, esq. 

Frances, wife of John Hadley, esq. of 
Craven-street, Strand. 

At Hitchin, Herts, aged 15, William, 
only son of the Kev. Richard Lucas, 

Mr. Samuel Millington, late master of a 
private academy at Hayes, Middlesex. 

At Beechwood, Herts, in her 13th year, 
Gertrude, the youngest daughter of Sir 
John Sebright, bart. 

At Exeter, aged 84, Capt. Jas. Hudson, 
of the Royal Invalids.—He served at Mar- 
tinico, in 1756; at Belleisle, in 1761; at 
New York, 1770 (where he was severely 
wounded); and at Bunker’s Hill, in 1775. 

At Wittam’s Buildings, Old-street, aged 
50, Mr. T. Imeson, tobacconist, of Shore- 
ditch. 

At Beverley,in her 78th year, the widow 
of the Rev, George Sinclair, M. A. Rector 
of Wilford, near Nottingham, and Vicar of 
Melbourh, Derbyshire. 

Jan. 7. At Saffron Walden, Mr, Col. 
Payn, bookseller. He was taken ill, and 
expired immediately.—This is the third 
awful instance of sudden death which has 
occurred to persons in the prime of life in 
that town within the last two months, 

At Forest Lodge, Essex, aged 15, 


. Eleanor, relict of the late Sam. Bosanquet, 


ésq. of Forest House. 
At 
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At Eton, Miss Keate, sister to the Rev. 
Dr. Keate, Head Master at Eton College. 

At Twickenham, aged 59, John Taylor, 
ésq. merchant, in Broad-street. 

At Ghent, in her 13th year, Lydia 
Neunbarg, daughter of G. B. Lonsdale, 
esq. of London. 

In Bishopsgate-street, aged 68, Mr. 
Wm. Badden, of Rochester. 

At West End, in the parish of Fewston, 
Yorkshire, in his 110th year, Mr. John 
Demaine.—The chief amusement of his life 
was hunting, which he always pursued on 
foot, and which he coutinued until within 
the last five years of bis life. He was 
never known to exchange his clothes, how- 
ever wet, and never experienced a day’s 
confinement from illness in his life. After 
he had attained his 100th year, he com- 
plained that he was grown old, and could 
not leap over a style or a ditch with his 
customary agility. 

Jan.8. At Whitley, near Coventry, 
Caroline, daughter of the late Richard 
Bary, esq. of Coventry. 

Johu Baines, esq. of Skipton, brother of 
the late Mrs. Netherwood, of the same 
place. 

In George-street, Hanover-street, aged 
66, Charles Warde, esq. of Squerries’ 
Lodge, Kent. 

Jan, 9. Wm. T. Taylor, esq. of Turn- 
ham-green Terrace, Deputy lospector of 
Hospitals in the British Army. 

Aged 105, John Edwards, a pauper in 
the workhouse of St. Ives, Huntingdon- 
shire, 

At Amersham, Bucks, in her 66th year, 
Mrs. Kenyon. “ 

At Spennels, near Kidderminster, Mr. 
Frost, one of the Magistrates of that bo- 
rough. 

Ia Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
in his 8Sd year, Mr. Denis Jacob. 

Jan.10. At Little Syon, the Right Hon. 
Lady Klizabeth Percy, second daughter of 
the late and sister of the present Duke 
of Northumberland. 

Aged 18, Charlotte Anne, only daughter 
of Charles Gwilt, esq. of Icklingham, 
Suffolk. 

At Hammersmith, in his 
Nott, esq. 

In Mount-street, Mile-end, in his 57th 
year, Mr. A. Sibbald, formerly of Barba- 
does ; but since, for many years, of Tru- 
man’s Brewery, Spitalfields. 

Jan.11. At Tilbuster Lodge, near 
Godstone, in her 17th year, Joanna, daugh- 
ter of Alexander Macleay, esq. 

Sussanna, wife of W. Breach, esq. of 
Sloane-street. 

In Great Surrey-street, Jane, wife of 
Thomas Adderley, esq. 

In Paradise-row, Chelsea, Anne, relict 
of William Bulkeley, esq. formerly Major 
of Chelsea Hospital. 

At Marlborough-buildings, Bath, Edw. 


ith year, Ja-. 
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Taylor, esq. of the King’s Remembrancer’s 
Office, Exchequer, Temple, 

Aged 66, Mr. Edward Cockertoo, of 
Aldersgate-street, 

At Exeter, in her 77th year, Mary, 
Dowager Countess of Rothes, relict of the 
late S. Langton, esq. of Langton, Lin- 
colnshire. 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, in 
his 56th year, Nathaniel Halford, esq. 
Attorney-at-law. 

Jan. 12. In bis 43d year, Mr. John 
Wood, of the firm of Bainbridge and Wood, 
of Holborn. 

At Ickwell Bury, Beds, Susan, eldest 
daughter of the late John Harvey, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 52, Mrs. Draper. 

The Hon. Mrs. Harley, relict of the 
Rev. Dr. Joho Harley, Bp. of Hereford 
(who died in 1788), and mother of the Earl _ 
of Oxford. 

At Twickenham, James Hatfield, only 
son of S. Thomas Cole, esq. 

At Exeter, Mr. William Tozer, of Sad- 
bury, Suffolk. 

* Jan. 13. Edward Browne, esq. of Cas- 
tlemoyle, co. Connaught, in Ireland, 
About three o’clock this day, as he was 
passing near Horseleap, accompanied by 
his servant, in a gig, he received a shot, ‘ 
which caused his immediate death. He 
was, it is supposed, mistaken for another 
person, whose extraordinary zeal in sup- 
pressing sedition has lately made bim ob- 
noxious to the disaffected peasantry ; and 
we have to regret that this inestimable 
young man has fallen a victim to such 
unmerited revenge. His remains were re- 
moved shortly after to his brother-in-law’s, 
Jobo Nolan, of Balmderry, esq. The dis- 
traction in which that family, with his other 
nomerous friends and relatives, are im- 
volved, cannot be described. 

At Southampton, the relict of the late 
P. Breton, esqe 

At Catton, Norfolk, Robert Harvey, 
esq. a Justice of the Peace for that coun- 
ty, and for the city of Norwich, 

At Horton-place, near Epsom, Surrey, 
aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of James Trot- 
ter, esq. 

In Sloane-street, in her 8ist year, Mrs, 
Thomson, late of Greenwich. 

Jan. 14. At Hampstead, in her 63d 
year, Jean, relict of the late Robert Mil- 
ligan, esq. of Rosslyn House, Hampstead. 

At Tamfield-house, near Taunton, aged 
16, Elizabeth, only sister of the late Lieut.- 
gen. Chapman. 

In Friday-street, very suddenly, aged 
42, Jeremiah Cowper, esq. of the house 
of Hopkins and Cowper, warehousemen, 
Friday-street. The deceased was playing 
at cards at his own house, when they mo- 
mentarily dropped from his band, and he 
died instantly, without speaking a word or 
uttering a groan. 

In Cavendish-square, Mrs, Crewe, wife 

of 
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of the Hon. General John Crewe, only son 
and heir of the Right Hon. John Lord 
Crewe, of Crewe, in Cheshire, She was 
the daughter of Hungerford, esq. 
of Calne, Wilts; was married May 5, 1807, 
and has left one son and two daughters. 

Jan, 15. At Bath, aged 81, Mrs. Sarah- 
Martha Holroyd, only surviving sister of 
the earl of Sheffield. 

In Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, Chris- 
tiana, wife of William Lodder, esq. 

Walter Small Griffith, esq. late a Lieu- 
tenant in the Ist Garrison Battalion, 
youngest son of E. Griffith, esq. of the 
Police Office, Shadwell. 

At Highgate, the son of Nath. Harden, 
jun. esq- 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, in her 
65th year, the relict of the late B. boswell, 
esq. of Iver Lodge, Bucks. 

At Kennington, aged 43, Harriet, the 
wife of Mr. L. Swainson, of Nag’s Head- 
court, Gracechurch-street, 

At Highgate, Elizabeth, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late William Bloxam, esq. 

Jan. 16. In Sloane-street, the widow of 
the late John Andre, esq, formerly of New 
Bond.street. 

In Bloomsbury square, the widow of the 
late Joseph Lyon, esq. 

At Wimbledon, aged 80, Mr, John Ed- 
wards, one of the oldest inhabitants of that 





place, 

Aged 77, Mrs. Chawner, of Upper Guild- 
ford-street. 

At Maida-bill, in her 77th year, Hen- 
rietta, widow of the late Rear Admiral Jahb- 
leel Brenton, and mother of Sir J, Bren- 
ton, bart. and of Capt. E. Brenton, R. N. 








(Jan, 


Jan, 17, In New Cavendish-street, aged 
76, Lieutenant-general James Campbell. 
At his house in Gloucester-terrace, 


‘Mile-end (iu consequence of a fall from 


the stern of the ship Richard and Sibbella), 
aged 60, Mr. Richard Redman. 

Richard Clerke, esq. of Kengston, Ox- 
fordshire. 

In South-street, West-square, in his 
Tith year, James Hedger, esq, 

At Walworth, at a very advanced age, 
William Paul, esq. 

Jan, 18. Aged 92, the widow of the 
late Mr. Linley, formerly of Drury-lane 
Theatre, who was the father of the first 
Mrs. Sheridan. 

Aged 75, the relict of Mr. William Iron- 
monger, of Derby, and danghter of the 
late William Toplis, esq. of Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire, 

At Edmonton,. in his 10th year, James, 
son of Mr. William Tait, and grandson of 
Dr. John Hunter, Professor of Humanity 
in the University of St, Andrew. 

In Buckingham-street, Fizroy-square, 
aged 73, Mrs. Cornell, 

Jan. 19. In Queen-street, May Fair, 
at a very advanced age, the Hon. Cathe- 
rine Neville, daughter of William, 14th 
Lord Abergavenny. She was born June 20, 
1728, and was sister to the late, and auat 
to the present Earl of Abergavenny, 

Marrisco, wife of Mr. Henry Okey, of 
Tavistock. place, Russell-square. 

Jan, 24.. At his seat at Blake-ball, 
near Ongar, iu his 75th year, Capel Cure, 
esq. of Great George. street, Westminster. 

Jan. 26. At Forty-hill, Enfield, aged 
75, Mis. Crozier. 














Height of Fabrenheit’s Thermometer. 


Mergorotocicat Tasce for January, 1820. Taken at 9 o'clock, A.M. 








Height of Fahrenheit’s Toermometer. 


Weather 
Jan. 1820. 
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a aging 3 E = Weather 
é > P 2 = > Jan. 1820, 
29, 29 Ww. fair 
26 (29,28 | 28] N.W. | fair 
27 |29,28 | 30} N.E. | fair 
28 {29,28 | 34 N.F. fair 
29 |29,48 | 28 N. fair 
*30 [29,35 | 26 8. snow 
31 129,18 | 27 Ss. snow 
Ja. 1/29,23 | 21] S.W. | fogey 
2 |29,40/ 30] S, — | foggy 
3 {29,77 | 33 N. snow 
4 |29,88 | 26 S.W. | foggy 
5 {30,06 | 2t | S.W, | foggy 
6 ,02} 28]; SW. | fair 
7 {30,18 | 34 E. fair 
8 |30,43 | 26] N.E. | fair 
9 {30,08 | 25 | N.N.E. | snow 





30,33 | 23 | N.E. | fair 
11 |99,79 | 28 | S.W. | snow 
12 {29,98 | 28 E. snow 
13 {30,04 | 19 foggy 
14 |30,11 | 25 E. fair 
15 }29,70} 12] S.W. | foggy 
16 |29,57 | 24 S.W. | fair 
17 |29,48 | 32 cloudy 
18 {29,25 | 30} N.E. | snow 
19 {28,76 | 48 | S.W. | rain 
20 |29,44 | 30 N. fair 
21 |29,03 | 37 | S.W. | snow 
22 |29,93 | 25 N. fair 
23 |29,98 | 32 8S. °} fair 
24 |29,69 | 39 i 























25 (29,791 43! S. | cloudy, 
T. Buynt, 22, Corvhilf. 




















































































Kent 
Susse 
Essex 


St. Ja: 
Straw 


Beef... 
Mutto 
Veal... 
Pork... 


co 


SOAP, 





{ 95 ] 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from December 21, 1819, to January 25, 1820, 
Christened. Buried. @ and 5 161] 50 and 60 167 
Males - gos | Males 8332 1675 Sand 10 72) 60and 70 153 
Females - po 1 Females 820 ¢ !®" 10 and 20 49/70 and 80 312 


Whereof have died ander 2 years old 401 20 and SO 123] 80and90 70 
30 aad 40 177 ‘ and 100 15 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound, 40 and 50 173 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 15, 1820, 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Oats |Beaus|} _ Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
} s. 
Essex 63 
Kent 63 
Sussex 59 
Suffolk 61 
Cambridge57 
Norfolk 59 
Lincoln 59 
York 59 
Durham 57 
Northum. 56 
Camberl. 61 
Westmor. 63 
Lancaster 63 
Chester 59 
Flint 59 1/25 
Denbigh 60 0:22 
Anglesea 65 916 
Carnarvon 70 8 26 
Merioneth 73 40 025 
Cardigan 72 0\18 
Pembroke 58 217 
Carmarth. 70 039 918 
i Glamorgan 70 033 420 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 62 033 1/25 
63 10740 8434 1423 8144 3)/Somerset 69 O31 922 
Monm. 70 035 028 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 65 111 0:30 416 
00 0,00 0,00 00 00,00 0j)/Cornwall 66 0)30 223 
Dorset 66 0.27 1027 


Hants 62 028 093 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 24, 55s. to 60s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, January 15, 253. 10d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 19, 34s. 74d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jannary 23. 3 
3s. to 41. Qs. | Kent Pockets .......... 3i. 8s. to 42 10s. 
Sussex Ditto .. ee eee 2/, 168. to Si, Ss. | Sussex Ditto .......... 34. 3s. to 3. 145, 
Essex Ditto.........0.:. 21. 16s, to Si, 14s. | Essex Dito . Os. to 41. Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 24: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 3s, 6d. Straw 1/. 10s. Od. Clover Of, Os. — Whitechapel, Hay 3/, 19s, 
Straw 11. 12s, Od, Clover 5/. 10s,—Smithfield, Hay 3/.16s. Straw 14, 9s. Clover 51. 17s. 6d. 


a8 
Rp 


Middlesex 64 
Surrey 65 
Hertford 60 
Bedford 60 
Huntingdon 53 
Northampt. 60 
Rutland 62 
Leicester 64 
Nottingham 635 
Derby 67 
Stafford 63 
Salop 67 
Hereford 69 
Worcester 64 
Warwick 63 
Wilts 61 
Berks 62 
Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montgomery 63 
Radour 72 4100 = 


5\24 
3/23 
0.23 


9/20 
9/21 
1/22 
2/21 
5/21 
0/24 
4/23 
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SMITHFIELD, January 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BOE, cenectcdth ccocsecmneiar GR te’ Sa:- of . Od. to Os. Od. 
ates acscenceses O68 002k SL Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 24: 
a cocccccee OG be Ge. | Oe Beasts ..: essoee 2414 Calves 120, 
6d. to 6s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 13,928 Pigs 200, 


COALS, January 24: Newcastle 35s. Od. to 44s. 6d.—Sunderland, 41s. to 41s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb, Town Tallow 63s. 6d. Yellow Russia 58s. 
SOAP, Yellow 86s. Mottled 98s, Curd 102s.-CANDLES, 11s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 12s, 6d. 
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Sigselglesl2zz EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1820. 
-e™ ssSeds mg t¥ 8 
ES ts 23 gCu 8. = Bank | Red. |Spr.Ct.| 34 per |4pr.Ct.|5perCt.)G.Long|,.., Imp. 3| Ind. ; SS. | India ‘ Com, , 
evs 4 ok hee ES = | 4S Stock. [Spr.Ct.) Con. |Ct.Con Con. | Navy. | Ann. trish, p.cent.| Stock, Stock.| bonds, Ga. Bitty, Bills. Omnium. \ 
ere ee ik a Oe 1, Holiday | e 
e so S Be 4 
ghee es ea eon BSL oe 1 754 [84 17 66 ——Ipar. 2 pr.l5 3dis.| 23 dis. 11 dis. HE 
SEs eS SASA~ & 3 —61F i——| 754 k §-— éi—| 664 -—— par. 2 pr.|: dis. | 23 dis. |1g dis. 1% 
BeBe ger acc zs 4\—— 68 74/764 4/8439 ——| 644 | ———- ——| 2 4pr.|s 2 dis. |-_—- —} 1g fidis. 17 
* Bkes he. ExEx Rate i 5| 220§ |674 83'-—-—_|_ 164 [844 H 174 3j—- 5 10 pr.{1 dis. par|————|—_+___ > 
Zes ;5¢ Sate 5 Holida 
3 73 4 6 y : a 
ee52a¢ er eee | 7/ 220 [63 467g 4)763 $1844 54)101g 24/173 J—| 67 [204g5574$ §] 8 9 pr.|t dis. par. < 
s TE “2. ¢ 45.5 8 684 4168 73] 76% [85g Ggl102§ 3118. |— 9 pr. |par. I dis.| 13 dis. —}s 
<Zsese-S seeede 1 9) Sanday | | CA 
Fi os pSEe 555222 . 10 —-——|6sg go7q 4 86 102g gI7g ¥— 8 10 pr.jpar. 1ds,|———| 4 dis. 15 
4°. 2 ae chy a2 it 68§ $68 73] 77h (86h 41028 3118 —|——-—!} 205 ———10 8 pr.ipar, 1 dis, —-—Hlz 
zE SEesers21Z5 ici ———josg g0s 74] 774 [864 $1023 3/17g 18;— 674 ——| 9 pr. fi. 2 dis./13 11 dis. —He 
"SB lez ises l3g5% |[13| 220§ [68g 467g g) 77 [86g 4100% fi17g 18;—! 2053 744 | 8 Opr.ll 2 dis, = 
%geZ e5xscie ifs 684 967¢ g] 77 [86§ F10zg 5|17g 19/1024] 7g 8 Oprjl 2 dis. a fe 
o g54= £3 | t doe — 684 (68 "¢ . 74\102% 3/18 1024} 8 9 pr.ll dis. par. 4 diel 
~ 8 een e122 16| Sunday | mn 
we gsi és 23° las 17| 68g $63 4) 77h 187 g100% sglisg | — | 8 9 pr.|par. 2 dis, —We 
BS sas [ST28AS%  |fise2og r4losg ficsz 8l77h 487g 631054 22118 comma | 8 9 pr.|i dis. par.|——- par, § 
EStQns 23..7 Ft 19 | ——-—-/654 $163 ‘74/77 6g86R 9/1024 217% Iti ——! 674g | | 8 10 pr.|t dis. par.; —____ - 
Boe sy 2 ec S = SEB | 20 /220$ = 1/684 gu7g BI77% ZS6§ Filozg™ gi18 — 206 7 15h [10 I prjl 2 prj10 Odis.| ¥ gadis. S 
meets ge Bai 5m 8 21 ————68% gest 8} 77g 864 7 weg 38h |\——l67g Z—— 11 12pr|2 Spr. 7 8 dis. par. 2 
Os fSts es3sx ¥ 22; 222 (69F 68g gi7e 457 4103 gis g—— | 11 12pr.|3 4 pe. 3 
Sag¥ee agar. 3 . & [23 Sunday | § | | . = 
eS as eens sae 2+ | GS§ $1684 S/77$ FS7 GZhowg Zisy 75$ [12 13 pr.}5 4 pr] ———|__i% 
Sees CE SL AAS SEE [pes | Moliday| | ot oe | | | : “ 
$352 1S" SSs3-5ee 26 (2214 263% F67F 84) Tk S6g Foe gis 177Zj—— 674 | —— ———|!1 12 pre a pra 9 dis. Fy 
Sure S 2 Sem; 7) 
Sg s5~ sh aa geSRS bbe | | 3 
megnee Seas 188 729 s 
wo Pe eesis at of 30 Sunday fa 
mT eot ee 28 lE78. Ip | 
e¢ eS2ourcnsas @ 
sa leetcSilacars | (RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Nank-Buildings, London.) 0. S. 8. Aon. Jan, 21, 684 





